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Over the white winding road the autumn sunshine burned, 
hpt, glaring, and brilliant, but within the woods that lay on 
either side all was cool and dusk and still. * 

• The music of a brook hidden in some leafy hollow, the 
flutter of a bird*s wing stirring the boughs—these alone dis¬ 
turbed the silence. The wood was a nook of fbpst land in a 
district of Southern Prance—a Reati^iful, drean^', shadowy 
^)lace, with the heat and noise and tha^moil of the busy world 
shutout and forgot];en, and wbex^.nature held a court that 
was exclu^vely hex own, and with which no human laws had 
yet interfered. 

The birds and the bees and the butterflies had the wood 
all to themselves now, and the brown brook sang its own 
song as it chattered over the pebbles and caughif here and 
there a glancing sunbean^^ from amidst the veil of leafage, and 
let it dance among its ripples, and gleam upon its depths The 
hushed sweet peace of the country reigned around ; the white 
road seemed deserted ; only afar off a dark speck moved,,with 
'*rtain motion—something so far away and shado^v.^ 
ct, that it might have been a cloud of smoke from 
0 ^ a human flgure. There was no one to 
_ peculate on its identity with eitlier. The hours 
^^omeu git)ry of the day was changing to the 
'i^gkt. Sombre shadows stole among the wood, 
t in the mystery of darkness, and the silence 
nd more deep, whileMifcff 
. a convent bell., ^^ 
3i^k speck no bigg#l| 

'‘;he road, but cloBA''‘|d 
dim recesses, now Jt 
ned, for he cfnyied 
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in his arms, and the sweat stood in great beads on his brow, 
wliile through the stillness the sound of his laboured breathing 
came in (i[uick oppressive gasps. leant 

against the stem*of a tree, as if fcjWffort, find bi^jpyes 
glanced furtively from side to side mKth. that restless apM®" 


ip or guilt. When he radc 
ew himself erect, and then, 
road, he plunged into the 
twilight shadows threw 

!* 

td fallen, now quivered 'flie 


t of a £ght- 


hensive gaze which is born o fjM P or guilt. When he Wid!, 
recovered breath, he once morwSfi^w himself erect, and then, 
with a last look over the deserim road, he plunged into the 
dp])ths of woodland, over whiclTOhe twilight shadows threw 
so dark a veil. ^ 

Where the shafts of sunlight nd fallen, now quivered'uie 
j)ale sweet luminance of motnibeairt^ * A 

The grasses were wet dew ; ilic raihl^^'Qgt^ ajCght- 
bird sounded weird and eerie through the sileiicSNil(l<nosses 
and crecjiers that hung in strange festoons among the branches 
gleamed filmlike and silvery with the moisture of the dew 
and the dewfall, and the sheen of the moon-rays. A footfall 
broke the solemn stillness ; a figure came with swift uncer^in 
steps through tlie aisles of the stirless trees. The pale weird 
liglit fell on a liumaii face, cruel-looking, and with a cowardJa 
fear in the shrinking eyes and (piivering lips. On, on, with 
hurrying ,^ps and bated breath, it pressed; on, on, among the 
crowding trunks that seemeil now like a phalanx of o})posinff 
force bidding defiance to the efforts at escape ; on, on, while 
the cold clammy touch of the banging mosses smote liis brow 
and made him shudder as if at the touch of a dead hand ; on, 
on, with the dry twigs crackling beneath his feet and the 
tossing leaves above liis head ; on till the road was reached 
again and the ghostlike sights and sounds of the wood were 
left behiii&. 

Then he paused a moment, and keeping still in the shadow 
of the great tree-trunks, looked warily up and down the long 
white road once more. 


All was still and deserted. Only the cold pale moon lit 
^ Mfi its solitude, and her light alone fell on the darl^ aiujl QVil 
face that peered forth from its hiding-place. 

Then, with swift steps, the man took his ^ay once more, 
leaving the silence and solitude of the wood behind^im. 

Tlie night-moths fluttered to and fro among the leases and 
mosses; the cries of the owls, the whir oi the bats^ wings ; the 
stratt*g^ tumultuous stir and flutter of life that liave in them 
ftp weird a terror—all these went on their way^ and filled th® 
air and haunted the hours a» the darkness passed onwards to 
the reawakened glory of dawn. • 

All these—yes, and one other sound, new and strange to 
the heart of those woodland solitudes. 
it was the piteous wail of a l^^tle child. 
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CHAPTER I 

■ • * 

“the element that is both eriend and eoe*’ 

• • 

' i' 

It was evening in Paris. ^ 

A cold chill wind, in whose breath winter still struggled 
with spring for pre-eminence, was blowing through the lamp- 
lit streets. The sky was without stars, and dark clouds drifted 
here and there in stormy masses, contrasting forcibly with the 
gliire and glitter below. Before one of the most popular 
theatres a vjist crowd had assembled. Ambngst ic were two 
young Englishmen, who were listening with considerable 
amusement to the fire of question, answer, and repartee going 
on around them. 

“Is it, then, certain she will be here to-night 
“ Of course, silly one. Hast thou not read the bills 
“ She is, then, qui te l ecovered from her illnessi” said a pretty 
girl, who was clinging closely to the arm of a handsome young 
artisan. “ Ah ! but it is long since she appeared. Dost thou 
remember her, Antoine 1 ” 

“ Remember her I Who would not that had once seen 
her ? was the rejoinder. * 

“ And is she beautiful ? ” 

“ Beautiful ? Thou shalt see for thyself, little one ! She 
scarce would have won so great a name were she not —at least 
in Paris.” 

^ “ J5ut*she has talent, too, Antoine ; so they say.” 9 

‘talent—yes. She has the talent tlial pays best now. She 
dresses exqui^tely, sings divinely, and looks like a picture— 
voiitii' tout I ” 

“ A^id enough, I should think—even for Paris,” said one 
of the Englishman to his companion. “ We are getting 
critical, it seems. Offenbach discussed by a blouse, anjl beauty 
• dissected by the workroom ! What do you think of.that, 
Cecil I» : • » 

“Natural enough. This is the age of progress and the 
march of intellect. Its effects are visible first among the y 
class who have been so long denied voice or power of thei^*/ 
own.’*‘ , . / 
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“ Do you anticipate another revolution then 1 ” 

“ Not such a one as you mean. A revolution of thought, 
feeling, opinion, I do anticipate and hope to see,” 

“Who is this actress they have been dPtoiJdssing? Do you 
know ? ” f 

Not at all. I seldom go to tiieatres, and I detest op^ra 
bouffe ! ” • 

“ You are such a model young man, Cis ! What a pity 
you are not the head of the family, ‘^ye should have you 
performing miracles in the shape of improvements, ^Itera* 
tions, and innovations, through the length and breadth of the 
country. That reminds me, by-the-bye, why does not*Malden 
stand for your boi*ough 1 ” 

“ Why ? for the best of all reasons, and about the only one he 
ever troubles himself to give. He doesn’t like the bother, or 
feel capable of undertaking it.” 

“Then you might step in, Cis. What’s to prevent it?” 

A pained look crossed the bright open face of the yonug 
man. “ Everything,” he said laconically ; “ but, chief of all 
—appearances. It would liavdly do for the younger brother 
to accept what the elder has refused. Besides, it has not 
been offered me 1 ” 

“ But it may be ; and then ? ” 

“1 should decline it.” 

“ It’s a beastly shame the way younger sons are served ! 
Don’t you think so, Cecil ? 

“ The law of primogeniture has had its attendant incon¬ 
veniences ever since the days of Esau,” said the other. “ I 
ex.pect it^will continue to have them until the millennium ! ” 

At this" juncture the doors of the theatre opened, and 
the two friends were carried along by the tide of human 
life around them, until they found themselves at the box- 
office. 

Paying down their money, they shortly afterwards found 
tbemselves in one of the daintiest and prettiest df all the 
many dainty and pretty temples erected to Thalia. 

“ Not Offenbach after all,” said Cecil CalverJ^’s companion 
Lord Danvers, as he looked at his programme. “ A nov'elty 
by all that’s wonderful! and written e^mressly for *ildlle. 
Thd d’Egmont. Well, we’re in for it, I Buppose, Cis. I’ve 
often b^ard of her, but never seen her.” 

■.“Probably,” answered Cecil listlessly,as his gyes wanderedo 
over the rapidly-filling house. “ How crowded .the theatre 
ia to-night! ” 

“ By Jove ! if there isn’t Lady Gustavus and her triad of 
daughters there, in the box opposite I Look, Cis.” 

“^0 it is. 1 wonder what br^igs her to Paris at this time 
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“ The Element that is hofh Friend and Boe ” 

of the year. Pursuit of game, I suppose 1 I wonder who’s 
the object of her maternal devotion now? ” 

“ Lady Irene, evidently. See how sweetly she is whispering 
and smiling. Can’t you imagine, Danvers,-what’s going on?” 

“ Take care of tie draught, my love ; are you sure you are 
comfortable, my sweet; do keep your cloak round you, you 
know how delicate you are,-&c.,” mimicked Lord Danvers. 
“Ridiculous old woman ! How hot she was after your 
brother last seasoi^ Cecil; but it was no use I suppose ? ” 

“ Np ; Malden iS very unimpressionable, and if he ever did 
take a wife, I’m sure it wouldn’t be one of whose delicacy of 
constitution and sensitive disposition he was always being 
assured by her mother I ” 

“ 1 daresay not. Ah, there’s the curtain rising. Now to 
be bored as usual.” 

With a sigh of resignation the young man leant back in his 
seat, and fixed his eyes on the stage. 

was impossible to discover what was the subject of the 
piece at first; it seemed one of tliose faiiylike burlesques, 
wholly nonsensical and half unintelligible, of which the 
French are so fond. 

A scene of wood, and water, and aisles of roses, and 
plasliing fountains, where airy sylphs floated and danced to 
strains of music, and sang comic choruses that raised shouts 
of laughter and storms of applause. A scene that made the 
Jhiglishnien shrug their shoulders, and growl denunciations 
oil their light-hearted mercurial neighbours, and mutter 
“ J’rash I ” under tlieir thick moustaches. 

Rut suddenly tlie lights were dimmed, the airy dancers 
retreated to the wood beyond and grouped themserVes amidst 
the rose-aisles, with due regard to effect and—exposui’e ! 
Then from amidst the leafy background a slender, graceful 
form came floating forwards, a striking contrast to the massed 
loveliness of the dancing-girls in the simplicity of her attire 
and the modest grace of her actions. 

’She wasexquisitelybeautiful—fair as the lilyshe rspresented, 
with sunny fl^Twer-crowned hair, and soft azure eyes, and a 
voici'jsweet and true and far-reaching as the mirth of a lark. 

Amfdst all the riot of sound and noisy declamation and 
confusion of dancing that ever and anon surrounded her, she 
stood out clear and distinct among the rest—her dainty loveli- 
«ness, her perfect grace, and her marvellous voice winning for 
her constant Snd rapturous appfeuae. 

“The idea of a woman like that turning burlesque actress! 
It is shameful! ” exclaimed Cecil, after the curtain had 
descended on the first act. “I wonder she degrades her 
talent by performing such i^nsense! ” 
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The audience don’t seem to think it nonsense ! ” exclaimed 
Lord Danvers. “ Scenic effects, unredeemed vulgarity, and 
broad allusions, combined with unlimited breakdowns and 
comic choruses, is* the acme of dramatic success in the present 
day. The worst of it is, the mischief is creeping our way too. 
Passion, and pathos, and genius are all thrown away. The 
English stage, like that of its fantastical neighbour, appeals to 
popular taste through the medium of vulgarity and hizarrerie. 
It may ruin morals, destroy art, and desecrate better feeling, 
but—it pays ! ” 

“ The rauon cDkre of everything nowadays,” said Cecil, 
thoughtfully. “ But what do you think of the Th4 d’Egmont? 
Doesn't she seem out of place here to you ? ” 

“ You mean to you / ” faughed his friend. ‘‘ My dear Cis, 
don’t afflict your tender heart by suppositions of that sort. 
An actress is the most delusive of all her delusive sex. As 
for being out of place, do you think she would undertake a 
part for which she was unfitted or disinclined ? ” > 

“ But if popular taste runs‘in one groove, actresses, ^like 
writers, must supply it. If burlesque is to be the order ^f 
the day they must act burlesque, olP starve.” 

“ True enough. Of course, they are more sinned against 
than sinning ; of course, they have not created a demand iji 
the first place to supply it in the next; of course, they are 
angels in tights and tinsel; we all know that. Dear Gis, 
what a boy you are in some things still !*' 

“Am IT’ laughed Cecil. “It’s a thing of which I can’t 
acc\ise you, at all events, Danvers. You are almost as cynical, 
and quite as faithless, as my old enemy, Pere Jerome.” 

“ How IS that worthy Jesuit, by-the-bye % Have you come 
across him lately 1 ” 

“ We met last in the heart of a French wood, and under 
somewhat peculiar circumstances,” said Cecil, gravely. “ I 
was astonished to find him there, but he told me he was going 
U) some convent on business.” ^ . 

“As father confessor, of course 1” 

“ I did not ask. We began our usual disagreements very 
speedily.” ® 

“ And you, as usual, had the best o? it ? ” 

“ I don’t know that. The truth is, Danvers, I had an 
adventure in that same wood—at least, that is to say, I made 
a discovery. I found a child I ” 

‘‘A child ! What on eartjh did you do with*it ? ” 

“ I was extremely puzzled at first, I can tell you. The 
sound of cries first attracted my attention, and then I found 
it had been tied to a tree and left to perish in the heart of 
this lonely wood. Of course I it, took it with me, 
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and was just debating what I should do to find some place of 

shelter, when up comes P6ro Jerome-” 

“ Phew—w—w 1 ” 

‘‘ What does that significant whistle mean, Danvers ? " 

“ Odd, don’t you think, that he should have been in the 
neighbourhood at that time ? ’’ 

“ His reasons were plausible enough.” 

That I don’t doubt. Put goon; your adventure has a 
tinge of romance tj^at interests me.” 

“After much hesitation I agreed to leave the child at a 
convent in the neighbourhood. It is a retreat dedicated to 
Notre Dame de Bon Secours, and especially devoted to works 
of charity and penance.” 

“ I wonder what took Father Jerome there, then ? Neither 
is much in his line.” 

^‘How you do interrupt a fellow, Danvers 1 Well, 1 loft 

the little thing-” 

4 ^Joy or girl, (Jis ? ” 

“^irl. I left her, as I said, with the Mother Superior, 
ocily stipulating that 1 was to see her at intervals if I felt 
disposed.” 

“ What an odd idea ! Are you going to adopt hei‘, old 

^)y 1 ” 

“No,of course not; but I feel an interest in her, naturally.” 
“Isn’t that coming it rather strong, Cis'l” 

“You are as bad as Father Jerome,” said the young man, 
angrily, “ I declare 1 won’t tell you any more.” 

“Is there any more? ” 

Of course. I made every inquiry 
tiaed-” 

“ Oh, Cis, Cia, you’ll kill me ! Did you really suppose that 
after such an evident inclination for hifanticide, the real 
owners of this lost property would be likely to come 
forward 'I ” 

haVdly supposed it. I merely thought I might get 
some clue, soipe information respecting her. Bitt I’ve not 
succeeded.” 

“ You 8uri)rise me ! ” 

“ Tliere—my atory’s*done ; and the curtain’s rising. She 
looks more lovely fliaii ever, doesn’t she ? ” 

“Gaslight and tuUe Uhision, my dear boy. What nonseiise 
•she’s talking, jbo be sure ! ” / 

“ But what a mouth to talk it'with 1-My God! Danvers, 

what’s that'(” 

For at this moment a terrific report shook the theatre to 
its foundations. Thick volumes of smoke issued from below 
the stage, and sheets of flame burst in on every side. 


possible. ^ I adver- 
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The vast audience rose like one man. Cries of “ Fire I 
fire ! *’ resounded in all directions. Howling, shrieking, 
stamping, like mad things, they rushed to the entrance. On 
the stage, in her' fluttering gossamer and tinselled glitter of 
fairyism, a Woman stood like one dazed and stupefied by a 
sudden shock, while sheets of flame, and clouds of smoke, and 
the odour of charred \|food and burning stuffs, blinded and 
dazzled her sen.ses. 

Suddenly, in a moment, she was consc^us of a kind voice 
whispering cheering words, of a strong eager clasp, that 
raised and bore her through burning wood and crashing 
timbers, how and where* she knew not, till the cool night air 
was on her brow and reviving her swooning senses. 

Like a living river, the wild throng swept from the doors, 
the strong trampling the weak, and forcing their way in 
terrified blindness over crushed and trodden bodies. On every 
face was fear, on every lip that one dread cry of “ Fire ! ” 

The rescuer anti rescued turned swiftly away froff the 
frightful tumult, and hurried down a quiet narrow i^reet 
cJo^e by. 

“ We are safe now. You had better rest a moment. I 
trust you are not hurt,” said Cecil to his com}>anion. 

She turnetl and looked at him ; at his flushed face, hjs 
panting cheat, his brave, bold, handsome head towering above 
her in the lamplight. Her wliite lips ]>arted, as if to speak, 
blit no words came. She gave one sobbing sigh, as of intense 
terror, and foil forward at his feet like one dead. 


CHAPTEK II 

BEHIND THE SCENES 

Fon a moment Cecil stood there bewildered, .There was not 
a living creature to be seen near at hand, though from the 
streets he had just quitted came the cries and shrinks of 
frightened women and the hoarser voices of men. 

That the theatre was on Are was evideflt now, for the sky 
was r^d with the glow of lurid light, and the air thick with 
Hulphuroua smoke, while the rapid rush of engines and the 
shouts of the coming firemtn added fresh confusion to the 
scene. 

The young man knelt down by the side of hia senseless 
companion, and fanned her brow and chafed her small cold 
haqds in his. But for long shecmanifested no signs olE life— 
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only lay there in his arms like a beautiful statue, with the 
chill moon-rays on her face, and the cold night wind stirring 
the filmy gauze and laces of her dress. 

“ She will die with cold,” thought the young man in alarm, 
and hastily unbuttoning his own overcoat, he wrapped it 
round her bare and snowy shoulders. 

At last she moved and opened her eyes. Dizzy and bewil¬ 
dered still by the awful fear that had struck her down on 
the burning stage, they rested on the face of her preserver. 
She rose hurriedly, aiidj trembling in every limb, poured 
forth a stream of broken words with all the eloquence of 
foreign tongue, and action. 

“ Say nothing about it; there is no need,” said the young 
Englishman. “ If you will give me permission I will see if 
I can find a cab for you. Do you think you are well enough 
to go home now ? ” 

She understood so well his delicacy in putting the question 
thuSijf He would not take advantage of the sjtuation to dis- 
cove/her address, or force his companionship on her. How 
feV of the men slie had ever known would have acted with 
such deference to the feelings of an actress ! 

“I am quite well—quite recovered, monsieur,” she said. 
“As for thanking you for your great bravery and kindness, 
that I cannot do-; it is more than words have power for, or 
life has means.” • 

“Oh, it is nothing I Pray don*t trouble to speak of such 
a trifle. If 1 hadn’t done it, someone else would,” returned 
Cecil, a little ungraciously, an'I with all an Englishman’s 
horror of a scene. “Can I leave you here, or •will you 
accompany me ? ” 

“ I will go with you. I dare not remain alone here,” she 
said, taking the arm lie offered. “Ah, mon Dieu ! that fire 
—how terrible it is ! ” 

“ Do nqt look at it,” he said gently. “ It will unnerve you 
against We must go this way to avoid the crowd.” 

She trembleci visibly. The horror of that scene* was still 
upon her; the thought that she might now be lying beneath 
those 1 j*irning timbers, 9 , charred and lifeless mass, with no 
remnant of the beauty and grace that had enthralled her 
audience but one short hour before. In silence Cecil led 
her through the narrow gloomy lane, and when they reached 
•X broader and better thoroughfare he hailed the first passing’ 
cab and placed her within. * 

“ Perhaps you would rather direct the man yourself,” he 
said hesitatingly as he stood with tbe door in his hand. 

“ Not at all. My address is no secret froni you,” she said 
softly, “To-morrow, monsiftir, at noon, if you have the 
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leiBure or incliziation to renew our acquaintance, I shall be 
happy to receive you,” 

Cecil bowed silently, and seeing he waited for the 
directions, she said hurriedly : 

“ I live at 13, Eue de la Couronne.” 

He lifted his hat, closed the door, and in another instant 
was standing alone in the stre'et, looking after the rapidly- 
retreating vehicle. I seem cut out for adventures,” he 
smiled to himself as he turned away ai\4 retraced his steps 
in order to find if anything could be seen of his friend in 
the crowd at the theatre; “ but this is one which I have 
very little inclination to pursue.” 

Once among the crowd he found it no easy matter to get 
out of it again. The flames were rapidly dying down under 
the showering floods of the engines. The loss of life had not, 
after all, been so great as might have been expected, for 
every way of egress had been hastily opened, and the 
members of th^ company themselves had escaped thitogli 
the stage-door. ^ 

Many reports were spread as to the cause and origin uf 
the fire, but the general belief was that the explosion arose 
from a spark falling on some detonating powder that had 
been required in one of the scenes. The explosion itself 
would have been of small consequence, but a quantity of 
light muslin had been carelessly tossed (lown by one of the 
numerous employes, and this had immediately caught fire, 
and spread upwards until the whole of the stage was 
destroyed. 

Havingt seen the fire extinguished and the crowd dis¬ 
persed, Cecil lit a cigar and strolled back to his hotel. It was 
close upon midnight when he entered his rooms and found 
Lord Danvers comfortably eTisconced there smoking. 

He raised his eybrows, as Cecil walked in, but did not 
rise. 

How do you feel after that last quixotic ^enterp^ise ? ” 
he asked.' “'Pon, my word, Cis, you’re tl^e most extra¬ 
ordinary fellow I ever came across. Fancy rushing on to 
the stage, and dragging off a woman ^and disappearing ^own 
a trap-door before I even knew what was going on I How 
do you get the steam up, my dear boy ] ” ** 

Cecil laughed a little impatiently. 

'.“•'iou don’t mean to say you’d have let tlie woman be* 
burnt to death without makiiig an effort to save her ? Come, 
Danvers, you can’t persuade ine you’re quite so cold-blooded 
as that.” 

“ I don’t mean to persuade you of anything, my dear 
fellow, except that I’m awfullyvhungry ; and as I couldn’t 
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settle down till you came in, perhaps you’ll be good enough 
to order supper now.” 

“ Certainly- I’m glad to see you safe,' Danvers. I was 
afraid you might have got crushed in the crowd. I was 
a long time looking out for you, I saw the last of the fire 
too. I’m afraid there’s an awful lot of damage done.” 

“ Very likely,” was the answer, as the young lord rose 
and took his seat at the supper table. ‘‘You’ve come in for 
some of it, I expect.” 

“I!. Howl” " 

“What did the rescued fair one say to you 1 Vowed 
eternal gratitude, of course, and—made an appointment.” 

“ How the deuce do you know 1 ” 

“ Easiest thing in the world, my dear fellow ! Could a 
Frenchwoman an'd an actress resist such a temptation ? ” 

“ You seem to have a very poor opinion of actresses.” 

“ Of the generality—yes,” was the rejoinder ; and Cecil 
saw *-the usual listless ironic expression of his face had 
changed to one of saddened thoughtfulness. 

• They had been friends for many years, these two, and 
yet Cecil Calverley knew that a veil of silence hung between 
them on one subject—a subject that neither could 
wholly avoid, and yet never dared discuss. The old restraint 
crept over him now as he looked at the delicate thorough¬ 
bred face before him ; a face so apt to mislead an ordinary 
observer by its perfect impasaiveness and sternly-suppressed 
feeling; a face which was too haughtily calm, too sternly 
grave for the years it had known, and yet could be so 
strangely gentle when once the mask was removed.# 

He was silent a long time—long enough for Cecil to finish 
his meal and hesitatingly ask him if he would not do the 
same. Then he rose and impatiently pushed away the plate 
before him. 

“Your pardon, old fellow. I am bad company I know. 
Draw up*your chair to the fire and let us forget our troubles 
in smoke.” ^ * 

“I don’t think I’ve any to forget,” laughed Cecil,,as he 
obeyed his companion’s directions, and wheeled a small 
table "^th wines and liqueurs on it up to the fire. 

“ Lucky dog ! ” rfighed Lord Danvers. 

Both the young men now seated themselves, and pro¬ 
ceeded to envelope their heads and faces in a cloud., of 
aromatic vapour with the solemnity due to such an im¬ 
portant ceremony. 

The clock above them softly chimed ; the soothing warmth 
and entire stillness of the room acted like a'spell on their 
senses. * It was an hour for camfort and confidence— an hpur 
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'whose influence on the male sex is similar to that dressing- 
room quart-d^heure which women love, when maids are dis¬ 
missed, and tresses feleased from the tortures of fashion,* and 
dainty rohes-de-chamhre take the place of tight skirts, and 
tighter bodicCs. 

“Cis, old fellow,” said Lord Danvers slowly, at last, 
“ tell me frankly, has this epiSbde to-night made any im¬ 
pression on you ? ” 

“ Why do you ask ? ” said the young man in astonishment, 
raising his frank clear eyes to the face before him. , 

“ For the simple reason most people do ask questions— 
because I want to know.”* 

“ If you mean that I have fallen in love with Mdlle. Thd, 
or that her beaux yeux are haunting my present meditations 
—certainly not,” laughed Cecil. “Love and I have still 
to make acquaintance. We have not even shaken hands 
yet.” 

“ A pity you can’t be strangers always,” was the moody 
retort. “A man in love is the moat helpless fool onfall 
this earth, and the most miserable 1 ” « 

“ Danvers ! ” 

“ Yes. You may well look astonished. You never thought 
to hear me say such words. My dear boy, there is a page 
in my life dark enough to make you take warning from me.' 
God knows if I could blot it out I would, but I cannot! ” 
The cold colourless face was strangely moved, the firm 
lips trembled, and Cecil looked at him in wondering silence, 
but yet with that perfect sympathy in his eyes that had 
dated from the days of their boyish friendship at Eton, had 
lived on through separation, absence, worldly calls, and 
fashionable duties. 

Don’t speak of it, dear old fellow,” said Cecil heartily. 
“ What matters the past, be it wrong or right, while we still 
have the future to amend it ? ” 

“ A wrong done can never be amended, Cis,” said Kis friend 
sorrowfully. “ If it could, I would pray to live as ofice I 
prayed, to die, as I often pray now when the old sorrow 
comes fresh and keen as ever to my heart. It has come so 
to-night” ^ 

“ Why to-night 1 ” ^ 

^ That woman’s face brought it back. To you, Cis, she was 
only an actress; to me she was the sister of the only woman. 
I ever loved, or ever shall love.” 

“ The sister ! ” exclaimed Cecil in astonishment 
“ Yes, the sister of Valerie d’Egmont. She was a beautiful 
woman when I saw her first—only four years ago, Cis—and 
she ;was the rage in Paris then, c Her beauty helped her sue- 
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cess ; her pride marred her whole career. Sh^ was the wife of as 
thorough a blackguard as ever spoilt a wopian’s life ; and he 
only Valued her splendid talents, her queenly b^uty, as 
means to his own selfish ends. She was of good family, but 
had been forced into marrying this brute, as most French 
girls are forced, from motive^of convenience. He found out 
her talents and insisted upon her going on the stage. Her 
splendid gifts, her unmistakable genius soon made her cele¬ 
brated ; but an actress’s life is not a life for a proud, pure- 
minded, sensitive nature to live and thrive in, and it killed 
her. She was received in very good ^society when I made her 
acquaintance, and from tliat hour 1 loved her as madly and 
hopelessly as ever man loved. 1 did not know she was mar¬ 
ried at first; her husband was never with her, and she looked 
so young, so fragile, so girlish, it never entered my head 
to suppose her a wife. I found it out afterwards, but it was 
too late. My whole heart had gone out to her in that first 
meeting, and I could not take it back. Don’t look at me so 
pityingly, Cis ; it unnerves me, and the worst is yet to come, 
I* don’t know why I tell you this to-night; perhaps it is to 
serve as a warning, though to the* best of my knowledge Th6 
d’Egmont is not married, and not—proud.” 

Cecil was silent, save for that glance of sympathy and 
interest. 

“Well,” resumed Lord Danvers, “I saw her often; 
sometimes at her own house, sometimes in society, and I 
can safely say I never won from her a word or look that 
could in any way encourage my mad folly. But it only 
made me worse. That very coldness and hauteiA: were as 
fuel to the fiame. I longed to make hei* drop her icy mask. 
I longed to know that a woman’s heart could beat and throb 
beneath that marble exterior, I longed to believe that, 
hopeless as my own passion was, it yet could move and 
touch her 

“ Sid you succeed 1 ” asked Cecil gently as he paused. 

“ Only too ’^11. There was another admirer of hers, who 
rivalled me in idiotcy, but not in temerity. He was -an old 
man, of high rank and notorious infamy—a man unscrupulous 
and powerful, whoa^ influence was great, whose wealthgreater. 
What network of infamy he wreathed around her I cannot 
tell. 1 only know that poisoned whispers and my^^jdous 
hcandals circulated through tl^ circles she had so long 
adorned, that one by one her women friends forsook her, and 
the men grew less respectful in her presence, more boastful 
out of it. The proud, beautiful woman, who had held her 
own so*royalty, whose mind and heart were ptire as a child’s, 
elMsid among the sistetliood ef vies and shame t and he 
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the man whose name and honour she had kept so faithfully, 
was the drat to credit the reports of evil and forsake her.” 

“ The craven hound ! ” muttered Cecil, clenching his strong 
young fist in honest indignation at the picture those words 
represented—the picture of the lovely woman hunted down 
by calumny, forsaken by friends, deserted even by the man 
whose lawful duty it was to protect and shield her. 

You may well say that,” said Lord Danvers. “ It would 
have fared ill with him if I had come across him then ; it will 
fare a thousand times worse if I ever confe across him,now t ” 

His face was very dark, his voice very grave, as he 
resumed his story. 

“ It seems to me that there are men to whom a wife’s 
honour is naught; perhaps because they have so utterly for¬ 
gotten their own. In any case this man left her to bear, as 
best she could, the unmerited opprobrium of the world, whose 
idol she had ever been ; and it was then, Cecil—then, in my 
great intense pity and my just indignation—that I for once 
dropped the veil and bared my long-hidden feelings ter her 
eyes ; then that I lost prudence, judgment, self-control, and 
besought her to make herself what the world believed her 
to be.” 

“ And her answer ? ” 

“ She did not scorn me, upbraid me, as she might justly 
have done ; she—how well I remember it now, to this hour ! 
—ehe only raised a white sad face from* her bands and said 
these words : 

“ ‘ Have I fallen so low as this ? ’ 

“ Cecil,^I felt choked, ashamed, stunned—so high above me 
ehe stood in her simple purity, so low beneath her I lay in 
my seltish passion. For a moment neither of us'epoke. Then 
she rose and gently bade me follow her. She led the way up 
the softly-carpeted staircase to a suite of rooms I had never 
entered. In one stood a tiny cot; lace and azure hangings 
closed it round. She beckoned me to approach, and; drawing 
back the curtains, she showed me the fairest sight I think I 
ever beheld. Two tiny infants lay sleeping there. Their 
faces were exactly alike ; the gold, fiossy curls framed iiu^their 
delicate beauty, and long dark lashed rested on their cheeks, 
I looked at them in astonishment. Then she closed the 
curtains, and said very gently: 

• “ J-Tlieir father is my husband, A wife wiay forget her 
duty; a mother—never ! ’ & 

“ I give you my word, Cecil, I could have knelt'at her feet 
and cried like a child at that moment. I had loved her with 
a boy’s unreasoning passion when I sought her side that 
night ; 1 left her with a man’s, most perfect reverence and 
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respect It is the old story, Cis, of lives that met too late ; 
but if I know anything of myself, I know this—that I shall 
never love living woman again, though my years reach twice 
the allotted span of human life ! ” 

“ And her fate ?” asked Cecil gently. 

“ It is that which has brought me to Paris now,” was the 
calm reply; and as he spolm he drew a letter from his 
breast. ‘‘ This reached me a few days ago when I was in the 
Tyrol. It had been long delayed, owing to the constant 
changes of ray address. It contains her last words, Cis ; it 
leaves me a charge I would have come from the world's end 
to undertake—the charge of her children, the little twin 
girls she showed me on that memorable night I last saw her. 
It appears from this that her husband is dead ; her only 
living relation is her sister, who has now gone on the stage, 
and whom, on that account solely, she dare not entrust with 
the welfare and bringing up of her daughters. She beseeches 
me, by the memory of that sad and pain-filled past, to look 
Ilf tew the poor forsaken little creatures, and Ifiaves me all her 
small fortune in charge for them. They are at present under 
the care of a peasant woman in‘Alsace—their foster-mother 
and nurse, with whom Valerie lived after her husband’s 
desertion. So it comes, Cis, that I am in Paris (where you 
stumbled across me yesterday); and so it comes that I felt 
strangely interested in your adventure with The d'Egmont. 
God preserve you, dhar old fellow, from any such pain and 
sorrow as my acquaintance with her sister has given me.” 

Cecil drew a long breath at the conclusion of his friend's 
story. “ It is quite a romance,” he said ; “ like oim of those 
chains of incidents and circumstances that unroll themselves 
in modern novels. It is little use to say I am sorry for you, 
Danvers ; words go for so little in a case like this. But I do 
thank you for your confidence, and I dp feel for your grief 
now.” 

■ Their hfends met in a long silent clasp, and then with no 
more'Vords th^ parted for the night, and went slowly up to 
their respective rooms. 

Bu^wheu Cecil was fast asleep, and dreaming the happy 
dreams*of youth and caifelesaiiess, his friend still sat with his 
head resting on his4iands and his eyes fixed on the fragment 
of paper that had brought him the last dying words,of the 
Voman he loved. 

• “To think .that all that time she loved me 1 ” he muttered 
to himself. “ All that time, and T never knew it. To think 
that she has lived in penury and wretchedness, and died 
broken-hearted. My poor love 1” 

He raised his head impatiently, and paced to and fro wjth 
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restless steps. Life had given him so many great and precious 
gifts ; his name had the patent of nobility and the weight of 
wealth ; his years were still so young ; his powers and talents 
so great; and yet- 

Ah, that ^et! It has stood between mortals and the 
mirage of a happiness they never gain, since the sin of woman 
tirst brought its curse upon thi»weary earth. 


CHAPTEK III 

“ OJ?’ MANY A CIIKED ” 

By many a name—of many a creed 

We have called upon thorn! 

The Hon. Cecil Calverley was the second sou of the Earl of 
Strathavon. 

They were a very old and very noble family, who had come 
over with William the Norman, and held large estates^and 
j)iincely fortunes, and lived with the state and luxury cf 
princes, utterly regardless of debts incurred or of ruin in 
prospect. A race reckless and prodigal, as many a noble and 
haughty English race are, with a wonderful magnificence in 
the routine of their daily life, and a profuse prodigality that 
slowly but surely pointed to one end. The eldest son was the 
idol of his father, now an old enfeebled ihan of some seventy 
years. Cecil was no favourite of the old lord’s. For one 
thing he was utterly different from either of his brothers. He 
studied tl^e canons of art, not the rules of society ; thought 
horses not worthy of comparison with books ; neither betted 
at racecourses nor gambled at Kursaals; had taken high 
honours at Cambridge instead of incurring heavy debts ; pre¬ 
ferred claret to champagne, and water to either ; refused to 
t-moke, because he saw no good in making a chimney of one’s 
mouth, and considered the habit uncleanly ; had his rooms 
furnished with quatrocento chairs and rare bronzes, and‘hung 
with mezzotint prints instead of cup favourites,' and old deep 
lined paintings instead of ballet-dancers, and loved the gjleam 
of marble statues and the glow of sunftner flowers better than 
the meretricious charms of azure and itise-coloured satins 
and gUded upholstery of modern fashion. 

' A. strange young man, people thought. His tastes so odd.^ 
his views so strong, and his mind so firm that none could shake 
it in a determination once formed, it was little w’onder that 
bis father could not **get on with him,” as he said; little 
wonder that his brothers so often mocked and ridiculed his 
waysi views, and opinions. . 
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Two things possessed hia mind—a passionate love, which 
almost amounted to adoration, for art; and a feverish unrest, 
which led him to wander hither and thither, from country to 
country, and city to city, as the fancy seized him. 

He had one friend—Lord Danvers, a direct contrast to him¬ 
self, as somehow one^s greatest friends so often are—a lazy, 
good-tempered, languid-looking man, who was wildly extrava¬ 
gant, and had all the fashionable vices which Cecil had not, 
and yet was dearer,to his heart than any other living being 
saving "perhaps his own young brother Harcourt. 

Lord Danvers, who was the only son of the Marquis of 
(.Jlevedon, had been at Eton and the University at the head 
of one of the fastest sets when Cecil was a mere boy ; had 
afterwards entered the Guards, and left it in some half-dozen 
years becjiuse he complained “ he had exhausted all the ex¬ 
citement, and the dressing was such a bore, and there was so 
little use in making love to ladies-in-waiting on Drawing¬ 
room days, when one Avoman was just like another.” 

HS held matrimony in great horror, doubtless because he 
A^aa known to be such a great ^ “ catch ” that dowagers and 
fortune-hunters never let him rest in peace ; and he confided 
to his friends that his life was made a terror to him by the 
overhanging dread that, despite all his care, someone would 
manage to marry him one day. Yet, despite languor, and 
affectation, and wiklness, there was sterling stuff in him, 
otherwise Cecil Calverley would never have cared for him so 
much as he did. 

With all Cecil’s peculiar views, as most men termed them, 
he was in no way intolerant of those who held different 
opinions or indulged in different habits. Though cigar and 
pipe rarely touched his own lips, he never objected to sitting 
in a smoking-room, and joining in laugh, or jest, or anecdote, 
even though the air was heavily weighted with pungent odours 
and his eyes were half-blinded with the fog of tobacco-smoke, 
and liis ears rather bored by the incessant chatter of betting ; 
and he did consider in his own mind that “ Take the field 
bar one,” “ A. cross on the old strain,” “ Fastest thing J ever 
did ; %und and killed m barely three-quarters,” “ What do 
you think of Charley’s shoulders I” “ Lost a monkey on Dog- 
star,” “Won a clear two thou’on Ranger,” and such-like odds 
and ends of conversation were not of the most interesting 
(?r intellectual description ; but ^hen Cecil was always sb'odd. 

Another of his peculiarities was, that although his family 
were strict Roman Catholics, he had, from the age of fourteen, 
strenuously refused to follow the doctrines of that church, or 
give any obedience to its priestly authorities. This resolution 
and defiance of all precedeilt' iu one of the Stratbavon face 
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and blood made kim an object of dislike to many of the zealous 
fratemityiof Holy. Mother Church, and gave rise to many in¬ 
voluntary thanksgivings that the wilful young heretic was not 
the heir. But though Cecil had shaken off the trammels of 
one religion, he seemed in no haste to adopt another. A faith 
once disturbed is the hardest o| all to satisfy, and he sought 
through the doctrines of Mohammedans, Jews, Hindoos, 
Sagas, Atheists, Pantheists, Greeks, and Protestants, without 
having in any case discovered a satisfactory anchorage for his 
troubled soul to rest in. 

“ If only there were no creeds ! ” he sighed one day to his 
fidus acJiate8\ after a lengthy and troubled discussion on some 
vexed point of doctrine, 

“ What would you have, then ? ” asked Lord Danvers. 

An universal tolerance, and a simple faith in the one 
Supreme Being—that is enough.” 

“For the believer, yes—but what for priests and pontiffs— 
would you abolish them ? ” ^ 

Most decidedly. It is they who do all the misch^f, 
turning religion into a mass of forms, legends, symbolism— 
veiling the Deity witli unapproachable awe—making them¬ 
selves mediators between man and his Creator—teaching us 
that the Word as they interpret or preach it is best for our 
understandings, and giving outward and visible shape to what 
is really pure and impalpable, a sacredness for the soul to feel, 
not a symbolism for the body to worship.” 

Holding views so opposed to the longdield standards of his 
family, and so contrary to priestly dictation, it was little 
wonder that Cecil was an object of suspicion and dislike to 
both. Tet he cared, or seemed to care, but little. Beside 
his passion for art and his love of freedom, all other things 
looked mean and contemptible and of small account. 
His sunny, genial temperament had been sorely tried by 
stern discipline at home and much mockery and ridicule 
abroad. 

Both had bad but one effect. They madi him more re¬ 
served and self-containpd than his youth seemed to warrant, 
but they in nowise altered his opinioma or changed his oelief. 
The love he would have lavished on his home circle had been 
checked and repressed even in childhood, but it made him 
,noi\e..the less tolerant in his feelings for others—nonetheless 
faithful in friendship—generous in trust. 

Pfere Jerome, who was private confessor at Strathavon 
Caatle, and officiated at grand ceremonials in the noble 
Gothic-built chapel, and had his own private apartments, and 
came and went as he wished, with none to question him, and 
fared sumptuously and richly with little trouble, though with 
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infinite l)enefit to himself, this priestly divine held the second 
son of the family he served in extreme abhorrence. 

How could it be otherwise, when he was a hAtic and a 
scoffer and a thorough disbeliever in all religious observances, 
and called a high mass arrant nonsense, and asked, even when 
quite a child, whether prayers said in a ^rment with a red 
cross on it were more acceptable to God tlxan those said when 
the same article of attire was decorated with gold orbroidered 
with purple, or left off altogether ? “ What could be said of 
such a boy or expected of his future ? ” asked the saintly con¬ 
fessor in righteous indignation. Had he notv also views 
utterly unheard of with regard to confession, w^h he called 
an impious and degrading practice, and utterly^thout justi¬ 
fication from biblical authority—a doctrine taught and 
encouraged by the Church of Rome for the sole purpose of 
rearing her converts and disciples in abject submission to her 
authority and credulous obedience to the will of her priests 1 

Pere Jerome, in the sanctity of his velvet-hung, chastely- 
decorated little chamber, said and thought many a fierce and 
vindictive thing of this reprobate branch of a goodly tree; 
yet he was never in any way discourteous to him. He knew 
better than to exchange a silken glove for a steel gauntlet, 
and deemed affability and gentleness surer ministers of craft 
than harsh denunciation or outspoken rage. So he said, being 
a wise man in his generation, and having many saintly and 
noble examples to follow. 

In his own heart he knew that he would a thousand times 
sooner have seen young Cecil wild, reckless, profligate, than 
what he was. He had absolutely no vice which^ priestcraft 
could turn to account. The impoverished fortjjioes of his 
family suffered little at his hands ; gambling hel^hiorred; 
extravagance he avoided ; to women he was utterly indifferent 
seeing always in paintings and statuary a loveliness far 
beyond ball-room flippancy and modern artifice and fashion¬ 
able uift'eality and unfashionable vulgarism. So dreaming 
his dwn dreams, building up his own theories, living his own 
life contentedly, Cecil was alike careless of the ridicule he 
arowed or the anger he provoked. 

Pere Jerome, howeA^er, with his Jesuitical policy and his 
relentless heart, neither forgot nor forgave the rash boy who 
had opposed his doctrines in youth and spumed his authority 
. in manhood. The other members of the family treated this 
eccentric second son as a persov to be ridiculed or pitied—but 
of small account either way. Not so the priest. He knew 
that but two lives—one old and feeble, the other mad and 
reckless—lay between Cecil and the power that had so long 
lain in the hands of himself and bis predecessors. At any 
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moment the law of Nature or the curse of accident might 
place him at the head as the holder of the family honours, and 
vested wil^ lawful right to do what he chose. 

F^re Jerome knew instinctively that that right would make 
him of small accotint in the eyes of a man too keen-sighted to 
be a tool, and yet too indifferent to declare himself an 
enemy. 

His mind was busied with such thoughts as these one 
morning, when he obeyed a sununons to visit the Earl in his 
private apartments, 

As he entered the aged man rose and bent before him with 
a courtly grace still his own^ despite a weight of years and a 
frame ravaged by bodily ^in. 

“ You sent for me, my son ? ” 

The suave, courteous tones betrayed no curiosity, although 
the mind of the speaker was full of surprise at the unwonted 
summons. 

“ I sent for you, father ; yea. Be seated, I pray.” 

A momentary jmuse ensued. Then the Earl spoke. 

1 received a communication fro^ abroad that h£^ 
somewhat puzzled me. It is in an unknown bandwriting, 
and states that my son Cecil has placed a child at a certain 
Conventual home in the south of France; that he has charged 
himself with its maintenance and suppoit; that he insists on 
having free access to it at all times when inclination prompts ; 
that his statements as to when and how discovered it are 
of the vaguest, though his interest and concern respecti^ its 
welfare are quite singular in their disinterestedness. What 
do you think of this T” 

A slight «mile curled the lips of the attentive priest, 

“ Think ? Wby, that it shows that Mr. Cecil is, after all, 
but human. There is more hope for bim when he takes tu 
committing peccadilloes, instead of preaching against them.” 

“ Then you are of opinion- ” 

“ That he is no better than the rest of his sex, my lord.” 

“But surely you don’t suppose that he has been fool enough 
to foist a bastard on the care of these peopls, and charge 
himself ydth its future-” ^ 

“He may have married. There .are pretty payaannes 
enough in the sunny land where he has so Jong wandered.” 

“ Now, by all the saints of heaven !” shouted the old man 
fiercely, “ if I thought that, I would disown him on the spot! 
A^jii^alliance in our family is ^ thing unknown.” 

“ Mr. Cecil is unlike your family in most things—singularly 
unlike.” 

“For Cod’s sake, don’t insinuate that horrible doubt 
again ! ” cried the old man, with a sudden pitiful pleading In 
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his voice. “ You know what it has cost me all these years. 
You know how it has sapped all youth and vigour from 
my heart since first I listened to its poisoned wSispers, I 
have wooed so many ; but she alone of all the world I— 

loved / ” 

He spoke of his wife—the fair young bride he had wor¬ 
shipped in his fiery impulsive manhood. The woman who 
had sat at his boara, and ruled his house, and borne his sons ; 
and yet, despite all her gentleness and all his devotion, had 
ever been bO cold, tind passionless, and sad. Yet never a 
doubt of her truth nor a suspicion of her fidelity had crossed 
his mind till the first tiny seed, dropped by a careless word of 
Pere Jerome’s, had taken root and borne a whole poisonous 
harvest with a rapidity as startling as it was terrible. 

None knew of it save himself and the counsellor to whom 
he unveiled all tlie inmost secrets of his life, and bared the 
depths of his tortured heart; and he—because it so well 
suited his ends and so gradually shaped itself to his pur¬ 
poses—/ic soothed but to inflame, and calmed but to 
entourage. 

“Do not excite yourself, my 13rd,” he said gently ; ^‘it is 
unadvisable in your present state of health. 1 regret that 1 
ever drew your attention to a fact which had long been plain 
to my own eyes. Think of it no more. After all, he is not 
your heir.” 

“ Thank Heaven, fio ! If only Malden would marry and 
put an end to all my fears touching the succession. A-” 

“ It is a pity Mr. Cecil has none of the soldier blood of his 
race,” insinuated the priest; otherwise there is such a field 
for glory in foreign service.” 

The old man looked at him with a grim smile, 

“You will surely wear the Red Hat ere you die, holy 
father. How skilfully you play with words ! One would 
hardly dream that your sentence conveys an easy and unex¬ 
ceptionable method of getting rid of an obnoxious interloper !” 

A difsky red coloured the clear olive of the priest’s smooth 
cheek. He wav^d his delicate white hand with a Frenchman’s 
expressive grace. 

“ Nay, my lord ; I merely think it a pity that one of your 
blood should waste time in trifling with art, and spend more 
money on secret intrigues than either of his brothers do in 
open day.” 

The old Earl’s face clouded. Hes eyes flashed fire. ' * 

“ Tell me what you knowl ” he said sternly. 

“ He is a contumacious son of the Holy Church; neverthe¬ 
less, I would we could lead him back to the fold,” said P^re 
Jerome, Vith unctuous, silken voice. “ 1 met him in France 
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last autumn, roaming through the woods of R-, with a 

knapsack ^trapped to his back and a child in his arms.” 

A child I Why did you not tell me ? ” 

The priest shrtigged his shoulders. 

“ My lord, in our office we see and hear much. We say 
little.” 

What did he say to you ? 

He told me a romantic story of having found a child in 
the woods, and of hin intention to protect and adopt it. I 
thought the resolve singular, but then, Mr. Cecil-” 

He paused, and looked meaningly at his companion. 

“Yes, yes; I kndw,” said the old lord impatiently. 
“ Quixotism incarnate ! So you knew the story, and never 
told me. 1 suppose some one from the convent has written 
this ? ” 

He pointed to the letter, but his eyes rested searchingly on 
the smooth handsome face before him. It neither changed 
nor moved beneath his scrutiny. 

“ Doubtless,” he said calmly ; then ad^d with a ihusing 
gravity : “ It is strange that, with his horror for the Chdl'ch 
and everything pertaining to it, he should have chosen such a 
refuge for his—1 mean the—child.” 

The old Earl laughed his caustic, bitter laugh. 

“He is unstable as the winds ; he has no settled doctrine 
or belief. He may, as like as not, veer^ound again, and be 
as staunch a zealot as— yourself^ holy father.” 

The sneer touched the priest, despite his impassive 
appearance. 

“ I would such a day might dawn,” he said gently, and veil¬ 
ing skilfully the anger he felt. “ How gladly would our blessed 
Church welcome back again the return of so erring a son,” 

“ I would gladly vest ^1 parental rights in Mother Church ; 
she, at least, can claim her sons for her own. If we only 
knew as much ! ” 

“ Stay, my son ; do not seek for cause to embitter you 
against this hapless youth. Even if his inotj^ier did wed you 
^il^ her heart was given to another, at least you may be 
sure one so gentle and so pure coul^ never have erred? Your 
honour was in safe keeping.” 

“ Peace ! ” cried the old man fiercely* while the habitual 
^ saturniue gloom deepened on his face and hia hands shook 
'.as with palsy. “Whatever she was, she is dead; and I-^I 
loved her.” * 

The fierce self-torture of a jealous nature reigned in his 
heart, and maddened him with suspicions that nothing could 
set at rest, for she whose holy purity he shamed by doubts 
coald neither answer nor assuage them. These feeungs had 
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coloured bis whole conduct towards his! sou ever siuce his 
boyhood—ever since the horrible suspicion had first been 
breathed to him that, though Cecil was so unlike any of the 
Strathavon race, he strongly resembled a distant relation of 
his iDotherls house, to whom her heart had beeii given long 
ere the Earl had made her hi^ wife. 

There was no ground for such jealousy or doubt, and the 
old Earl was both proud and just; but, nevertheless, the 
seed, fostered and nourished by continual hints, grew into a 
rank and poisonous plant, whose roots turned his best feelings 
into bitterness, and implanted in his heart a fierce and un¬ 
natural dislike to his innocent son. 

“ What does your lordship intend to do in this matter ? 
asked Father Jerome, after a somewhat lengthy silence. 

Do ? Nothing,’* said the Earl, rousing himself from his 
gloomy abstraction. “ What is it to me if Cecil choose to 
adopt twenty begg^ars and bring them up ? As for its being 
his >wn, that I don’t quite believe. Whatever his faults, that 
oj loving women is singularly remarkable by its absence.” 

The priest bit his lip. The game was not turning out quite 
as he wished. 

“ No ; I don’t think he would err in that way. He would 
think it more meritorious a thousand times to marry a peasant 
than betray one.” 

“ And when he dees that he has seen the last of me,” said 
the old Earl with grim satisfaction. “ I cast him off for ever.” 

“ Have you the power, my lord ? ” 

“ I will make it! ” 

For a moment there flashed into his eyes the old untamed 
spirit which had fired his race in many a terrible conflict— 
in many a bloody war; arrogant, cruel, indomitable as the 
v/ill that gave utterance to the words. He who heard them 
smiled quietly and gently to himself. 

In his heart he prayed that the power might soon be put 
into execution—in his heart, too, he resolved that no means 
should be left untried to draw the despised son into the net 
he was forming for his heedless feet. 


CHAPTER IV . 

“ ASK THE WORLD WHO I AM * 

• Weaving the web df days that wove 
Your doom, Fauetine. 

** You will come with me to call on Mdlle. D’E^ont ? ” said 
Lord Danvers to his friend the morning after the firo aa they 
met at breakfast. 
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Cecil looked rather disconcerted. I would much rather 
not,” he said reluctantly; I shall only be in the way of your 
conversation. No; do go by yourself, Vere ; I will await 
the issue of the interview here.” 

In the way—nonsense !” laughed Lord Danvers. “ No, 
no ; you must come. Besides, you owe the lady a visit after 
her invitation and your gallant services. You are not bashful 
surely, Cis ? ” 

“ Hardly likely, at my age. Nevertheless, I do feel a 
strange reluctance to pursuing my acquaintance with Mdlle. 
D'Egmont. I wish you would yield to my wishes for once.” 

“My dear fellow, presentiments and prejudices are a 
mistake—the influence either of indigestion or too much wine. 
I have set my mind on your coming, so be rational and do 
what I ask.” 

“Of course, if you make such a strong point of it, I must 
obey,” laughed Cecil, rising from his seat. “ I know of old 
that I come off second best when arguing against your 
persuasions.” 

But when, a short time afterwards, he found himself in the 
dainty perfumed boudoir of the beautiful actress, he forgot 
all about prejudices and presentiments in a feeling of genuine 
admiration for the woman who greeted him with such flatter¬ 
ing and self-evident pleasure. 

“ Youmustallow me to introduce ray friend, Lord Danvers,” 
said Cecil presently. “ He has called upon you on a matter 
of some importance.” 

Mdlle. D^Egmont looked up in surprise, and met the cold 
calm gaze fixed upon her. 

“ I am quite at your service, monsieur,” she said, in the 
clear ^weet tones of a voice trained to express every shade 
of emotion, every note in the gamut of human feeling and 
human passions. 

“ Permitme to firstinquire whetheryouhave quiterecovered 
from the alarm you experienced last night 1 ” said^. Lord 
Danvers. “ Wliat a terrible thing that fire 1 ” 

“ Yes,” she said, with a shudder, as the memory of the 
scene hashed across her. “ Ah, monsieur,”—and she ihrned 
once more to Cecil—“ but for you, what might not have been 
my fate 1 I have not ceased to think of ‘^your bravery ; but 
I feel 1 can never speak my gratitude sufficiently.” 

\ “Ptay do not mention the subject any more,” said the 
young man, colouring hotly‘'at her words, “I did no more 
than any other man would have done in my place. I am glad 
I happened to be so near the stage, that is all.” 

He glanced entreatingly at Lord Danvers, as if asking him 
to ipterpose now between the actress's gratitude and his own 
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reluctant acceptance of it. His friend not alow to take 
‘ the hint. 

“ Madame,’* he said, “ in order not to trespass any longer 
on time which must be so valuable, allow me to acquaint 
you with the business that brings me here. In the first place 
will you kindly read this letter V ” 

“ From Valerie! This is her handwriting,” exclaimed 
Mdlle. D’Egmont in surprise, “Did you, then, know my 
poor sister, monsieur^? ” 

“ Yes—many years ago,” he answered sadly. 

Mdlle. D’Egmont’s eyes ran rapidly over the sheet of paper 
ill her hand. Then she uttered a hasty exclamation. 

“Guardian of her children !—but that is impossible.” 

She turned back and looked at the date of the letter. 

“ Ah, this was written long ago, I 'see ! My poor sister. 
She little knew that she was in error believing her husband 
to be dead. It was his friend and villainous associate, Paul 
Leroux, who was killed at San Francisco, Ga§pard Ducroix 
still lif-es. He was here in Paris in the autumn.” 

ftord Danvers’ face grew troubled at her words, “And the 
children ?” he asked. 

“ They are with their father, I believs. He insisted on 
knowing where they were, and I had no resource but to give 
him the address in Alsace. I begged him to write and tell 
me of their welfare, l^t I have heard nothing.” 

“ How long ago was this ? ” 

About four months, I think. It was late in the autumn, 

I know ; and soon after I had a letter from Manon Bris, 
their foster-mother, saying the little ones had been removed 
from her care by their father.” 

“ He was scarcely the sort of man to burden himself with 
two young helpless children, I should imagine,” remarked 
Lord Danvers thoughtfully. “ Poor little things 1 I dtead to 
think of tl^em in the power of such a scoundrel. He is nothing 
better ^ even you, mademoiselle, must acknowledge that.” 

“I cannot dagiy it,” she said sadly. “ My poor sister’s life 
was only one of long suffering and torture, yet even to ipe she 
never Warned him ; she did her duty nobly and faithfully to 
the last! ” 

A rush of tears blmded her for a moment; hence she did 
not notice how pale the bronzed grave face before her grew^ 
at? her words, nor how the firm lips trembled as he turhed.' 
hurriedly away. 

Cecil came to the rescue then. 

“It is a sad story, mademoiselle,” he said gently ; “but 
your Bister has left a noble example of womanly fortitude and 
•oduraneei and let us hope the is happier now 1 ” 
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The beautiful woman dashed the tears from her eyes and 
st^-uggled for composure. “ She had need be,” she said at 
last, “ if there is any truth in the law of compensation.” 

“ I fear, then, I can do nothing in the matter now,” said 
Lord Danvers, joining abruptly in the conversation. “ Of 
course the father is their lawful guardian. At best I can but 
watch over their interests from a distance. If it ever lies 
in my power to assist or aid them I shall never hesitate. And 
now, Mdlle. D’Egmont, as a last favour, will you give me the 
address of this nurse in Alsace—what is‘her name 1 ” 

“ Manon Bris Certainly, monsieur ; I will give you her 
letter, if you like. It contains some account of my poor 
Valerie’s life during those last sad months, when even I 
knew little of her illness or her grief.” 

She moved away to an escritoire at the farther end of the 
room as she finished speaking, and presently returned with a 
letter in her hand. 

“ It is written by a village priest,” she said, as she gave it 
to Lord Danvers, “ It will give you the particulars of this 
lawful abduction, and you can follow up tlie clue at your ojv^n 
leisure. I need hardly say that any news respecting my 
little nieces will be very welcome to me.” 

“Be assured you shall have it when in my power to give, ’ 
answered Lord Danvers, as he put the letter in his pocket- 
book. “And now, mademoiselle, accept my thanks for your 
kindness in entrusting me with this mission, and permit us 
to say adieu ! I fear we have trespassed too long already on 
your valuable time.” 

“ Not at all,” she said with a smile. “ I fear that I shall 
have more at my disposal than I shall know how to while 
away. The destruction of the theatre will of course put an 
end to the performances at present.” 

“ Do you always act in opera bouffe ? ” inquired Cecil. 

“ No,” she answered, a sudden flush of colour springing to 
her face. “ I prefer comedy ; but suitable engagements are 
not always to he had, and one must often take what one can 
get, not what one likes.” 

“Vet, for Art’s sake, is it not best to be true to one^iglf ? ” 

“ Ah, monsieur,” said the beautiful actress with a faiutsigh, 
“ words like those are easy—for a man. oA. woman who stands 
alone in the world, and has to flght her battles single-handed, 

' has as little chance of being true to herself as she has of gain¬ 
ing the world’s sympathy or—its credence.” 

“ I should scarcely imarine the world had dealt hardly with 
you, mademoiselle,” said Cecil gravely. 

Again that deep pained fluw rose to her brow; her eyes 
fell. 
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“ Perhaps not, in a certain sense,” she aitswered. But I 
• cannot explain, monsieur, and you cannot judge,” 

Lord Danvei'S had moved away, and was 'deeply engrossed 
in the study of a delicately-finished engraving on the wall 
The actress glanced hurri^ly at him, ^en her ^yes tamed 
to the handsome frank youim face beside her. 

“ Have you been long in Sufis, monsieur ? ” she asked ; and 
it seemed to Cecil Oalverley that her voice was less certain in 
its ring—more tremulous in its soft sweet tones. 

“ I have but just airived,” he answered, a little surprised 
by the abrupt question. 

“ And—pardon my curiosity—did y6u come to the theatre 
last night to see me or the piece ? ”• 

“ Well, to speak the honest truth,” laughed Cecil, “we went 
from no motive at all. We saw the crowd, and went in with 
it. I have been a stranger to Paris so long, mademoiselle, 
that your fame had not yet reached me.” 

“ 1 am glad of that,” she exclaimed eagerly, q look of relief 
passing over her expressive face.* “Monsieur, I owe you my 
lifdf I can never hope to repay the debt, and to thank you 
1 can find no words; but I fear a day may come when you will 
think that a life so worthless but little merited the perils you 
braved. Yet, even in that day, believe my gratitude will 
never be less, nor my memory of you unfaithful. These are 
only words— idle wor^s, you may deem ; but some day you 
will know why 1 spoke them, why I am glad that we met as 
strangers.” 

“ To part as friends, I trust,” said Cecil, gallantly, a little 
puzzled by her agitat^ manner. “ And to meet-” 

“ To meet I Ah, perhaps, no more ! ” she answered. “ Even 
though between us lies the tie of a rescued life—the death¬ 
less memory of a bravely-earned gratitude.” 

“ Pray forget iny service. It does not merit such praise 
or such remembrance. As for meeting no more, that, I 
trust, mil not be the case. But if it be' too great an honoui 
to be aamitted the circle of your friends, I shall still 
follow your course with vivid interest. The profession you 
grace re, fortunately for me, one which can never let my 
memory be as faithless as you seem to imagine,” 

She made no answer; only held out her hand in silence, 
and looked at him withreyes strangely soft and sad. 

^ Adieu, mademoiselle,” said the young Englishman, bend¬ 
ing low over the fair white hand, extended so graciously. 
“And will you not retract your words ? ‘ No more * seems 
such a cruel decree after to-day.” 

“It will not seem cruel to you long,” she answered, all the 
warmth and softness of her faioecgone xu)W« and repl^^d bj^a. 
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cold and cynical smile. Ask the world who I am before 
you couple my name with that of friendship. And now, 
once more, adieu.” 

There was no gainsaying that firm dismissal. With her 
strange words still ringing in his ears, Cecil Calverley found 
himself in the street once more, and, turning abruptly to 
Lord Danvers, he demanded 

“ Who is this Mdlle D*Egmont 1 Do you know anything 
of her?” 

“ No,” answered his friend in surprise. “ But I can soon 
learn. The Count de Besan 9 on is coming to dine with us to¬ 
night. He is perfectly aw/ai^ with every Paris scandal, and 
acquainted with every notoriety. We will ask him about 
her if you desire it.” 

Yes, 1 do. Something she said has puzzled me exceed- 

“ Don't lose your heart to her,” said Lord Danvers jestingly. 
“ She certainly is most beautiful, and her gratitude to your¬ 
self was displayed very touchingly. StillT-—” 

“ Don’t be a fool, Danvers,” broke in Cecil, with an anger 
and impatience that were bom of his own uncomfortable 
feelings and vague suspicions. “ Lose my heart t—IP ” 

“With what superb disdain you say that,” laughed his 
friend. “And are you to be the only invulnerable target 
for the shafts of the little blind god ? ” o 

Cecil shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I suppose I shall meet my fate some day, like everyone 
else,” he answered with good-humoured contempt. “ But 
may the powers that be keep tAat day far off! I have no 
desire to make its acquaintance.” 

After dinner that night, in the fashionable caf4 where the 
three men met. Lord Danvers put the question to the Count 
de Besangon which Cecil had oeen longing yet dreading to 
hear. Their guest was a middle-aged Frenchman, courteous, 
witty, well-informed—a man whose life had been sc^newhat 
reckless, yet whose vices had never been l too pronounced, 
even as his virtues bad been ever laug^ngly gainsai(^ 

“ Th^ D’Egnaont, the actress ! ”, he exdaimed, as Lord 
Danvers' question arrested him in the^, act of pouring some 
brandy into his cup of caf^ noir, “ Know her ? Well, not 

^rsonally; though it is as much as my reputation is worth 
• to ^knowledge sobumilia^ing a fact. Only she is not called 
by the name you mention in Paris. Surely, you have heard 
ox Faustine ? ” 
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*BE THOU CHASTE AS lOE, PURE AS SNOW, THOU SHALT NOT 

ESCAPE CALUMNY*' 

A MOMENTARY silence followed Count Besan^on's words. It 
was broken by Lord Danvers. “ I must confess my igno¬ 
rance,'* he said, “J have been abroad so long that 1 am 
unacquainted with the celebrities of les deux mdndes de Paris, 
I suppose, though, there is not much doubt as to which of 
them the lady in question belongs.” * 

Cecil’s face changed. ThejBount laughed good-humour¬ 
edly, “Doubt? Well, hardly, 1 should say. Her beauty 
her coquetxies, her extravagances, have been the talk of all 
Paris. The burning of this theatre will but add fresh 
laurels to her fame. Her oWn narrow escapt^ and the fear 
that they might have lost their idol will make people rush 
after her more than ever.” 

“ Has she been on the stage lung ? ” 

“She came out about a twelvemonth ago, then took a 
freak into her head and refused to act. Gave out she was 
ill, and used to drive in the Bois every day, out of bravado. 
She is a perfect incarnation of caprice, and as uncertain as 
the winds of heaven.” 

“ And how did she gain so ominous a pseudonym ? ** 
inquired Lord Danvers. Cecil was (juietly listening to the 
conversation, and ma^mo attempt to join in it. 

The Frenchman^^rugged hia shoulders. “An artist 
painted her—it was a strange picture. Created a furore in the 
salon. She insisted on his calling it that, and most people 
have given her the title ever since.” 

“ And she lives up to the character ? ** 

“ I cannot say that. It is the strangest thing the way 
that .woman plays fast and loose with her reputation, ana 
yet—well, I Avc heard many a man declare that she is 
innogsnt with it alL Her name has never ^ been coupled 
with any other. With all her follies and SRtravagances 
there are plenty "who believe in her—numbetrs who adore 
her. She is a mystery in fact, and one whose meaning is 
not to be easily elucidated.” . ^ • 

* “A strange account, indeed,” remarked Lord Danvers 
thoughtfully. He remembered Valerie, and what the 
world had said of her. How few save himself had had 
Any belief in her purity—any respect for her womanhood I 
Was her sister to suffer in like manner 1 “She is very 
beautiful,** he remarked preinntly. 

n 
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“Take care, milord,” laughed the Frenchman. “One 
-would think you h^ also fallen a victim to her fascinations. 
1 Bu^ose you have seen her aot 

“ '^e, and consider her talents 'wasted on the rubbish she 
performs.” 

“Many think so beside yoijxself. I, for my part, believe 
t^edy is her yorie. You ^ould hear her recite— mafoil 
su^erht^ ca f ” 

“ If It were heras you say,” remarked Cecil Calver- 
ley, abruptly striking into the conversation, ^'she would 
surely never do herself the injustice of performing so infericnr 
a rSle Bs the one we witnessed.” 

The Count shrugged his shoulders. “She is a woman— 
she is full of caprices—and she loves money. What pays 
best now ? Burlesque and op6ra honSe. So she accepts them ; 
besides, what an opportunity for costume ! You forget 
that. To a woman like the Faustine you could scarcely offer 
a greater inducement. All Paris went to see her as a watSr- 
lily” 

“ She is no actress, then ? ” * 

“CfeZa d4pmd. What she chooses to do and what she 
can do are two very different things. But she has one great 
merit Let her piay what she may, be it ever so trivial a 

S art, she can always forget h^raelf. There are few who can 
0 that now.” 

“True,” said Lord Danvers, “Therein lies the only 
perfection *of acting and its rarest achievements. Still 1 
should think there was scarcely much «pope for it in personat¬ 
ing—a water-lily,” 

The Count laughed. 

“ You may not think so ; the public did. After all, genius 
does not pay half so well as adaptability. Probably Faustine 
is wise in her generation, and knows this. She wanted to 
make herself the rage by one lightning stroke, v She suc¬ 
ceeded. She has gained all she desired. Au recte^ she can 
please herself for the future. To become ^a great tragic 
actress is a slow, toilful, and wearisome life. For suq^ss— 
one slips into it easily enough by the open portals of op^ra 
bouffe 1 ” 


“After all, it is the fault of the public,” interposed Cecil 
Calverley. “ Genius is thrown away nowadays, lliey want 
realism in every branch of art, and realism means only too 
often vulgarity. We shall have Venus painted next 4n real 
lace and diamonds” 

“As Venus Victrix—emblematic of modern society,” 
langh^ Lord Danvera. **WJ|at is your opinion, * Count 1 
{Ut 6 intelligence and taste entiray disappeared 9 And are we 
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to have a fashion in art as well as in pur houses and our 
toilets ? ” 

“ And why not ? interr^ated the Frenchman. “ Would 
you have art always the sBie ? All that is greatest and 
most glorious has been done. We shall never have another 
Michael Angelo, or Baphael, or Titian. Beethoven can own 
no rival; Shakespeare no* e(iual; modern society is too 
frivolous for grandeur—too rapid for the slowly-ripeniujg 
achievements of greatness; life, is all rush and hurry-skuity 
now ; iwvelty and excitement are the griatest charms that 
art, or literature, or the drama, can bring to their respective 
workSy 

“ ISdu are right, I believe, and your words apply to our 
nation equally well. Shakespeare has found his rival in 
Offenbach, and I doubt if our greatest authors have met with 
half the success that attends a modem French novelist.” 

“ Which brings us back to the same point. It is the fault 
of the age ; the demand always creates the supply. If 
public taste has degenerated, our artists, knd writers, and 
Actors must give it what it craves, or starve. Even the 
sublimity of genius prefers a full platter to an empty one, I 
should imagine.” 

“ That sounds horribly matter-of-fact,” said Cecil. It may 
be true, but it is painful all the same. One hates to think of 
great gifts wasted ^nd talents squandered in pandering to the 
vulgar multitude. Art alone can ennoble the world ; it 
should never sink to the degradation of encour^ing human 
vices.” 

* “ When art haa^ctUpty pockets it can scarcely be blamed 

for trying to fill them,” remarked Lord Danvers. “You 
are still at the age of illusions, my dear Cecil. It is so easy 
to talk when you are not—hungry.” 

“ I cannot believe the world so ungrateful as to ignore 
what is really meritorious.” 

“ My "dear boy, the world is generally in too great a hurry 
to look below^ the surface of anything. Besides, it saves so 
much trouble to accept things as they are; not try to make 
tlieA wiser, greater, better.” 

Cecil shook his head.* 

“ We are not alf fools surely,” he said with contempt, “In 
no age, at no time, has education been of such paramount 
•importance. Where are its benefits if vulgarity, indecency, 
and sljew are supposed to repr^ent popular taste ? ” 

“ I am speaking of your country,” remarked the Count de 
Besangon. “The very fact of educating people too severely 
tends to make them less critical as regard th^ amusementia 
that fill their hours of rela||ition.” 
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“ Well, there is something in that/* laughed Lord Danvers. 
“ But now we have drifted from the subject in question. Is 
Mdlle. Faustine answerable foi^this argument 1 I was going 
to ask you— 

“Pardon me, Danvers,’* interrupted Cecil somewhat 
haughtily. ^‘As that lady’s name has dropped out of our 
discussion, pray let it remain there. I feel no interest in 
the impure scandals that play with a woman's reputation.** 

' Lord Danvers Rooked astonished. The^Frenchman smiled. 

“You are particular, monsieur,” he said ironically. “A 
woman with the reputation of the Faustine must expect to 
be discussed in all classes of society. 1 should think it was 
not often either that she found a champion like yourself.** 

“ My friend is ve^ young,’* said Lord Danvers with an 
indulgent smile. “ He thinks all women angels still. You 
and I, Count, as men of the world, are beyond such an idyllic 
belief; but, upon my soul, if we spoke truth, I believe we 
should say we envied him it.” 

“I believe you are right,** answered his friend affer a 
moment’s pause, “Ah, youth—youth—how beautiful you 
are and how fleet 1 jPar Bieu! what would I not give to 
be young once more, and look at life with eyes of faith 
instead of disgust and disappointment! ** 

“ How often have I heard that wish expressed,** said 
Cecil Calverley. I wonder when my*>time will come to 
echo it ? ** 

“ Not foMong, I hope,’* hurriedly muttered Lord Danvers. 
“Not till you waste your hearty qji a woman like—the 
Faustine,** said the Count de BesanguiP with an odd little 
smile. 

“ Danv^,** said Cecil, later on that evening, when their 
guest had left, and cards had been pushed aside and cigars 
taken the place of conversation, “I can*t say 1 like your 
friend. He is not a married man, I suppose ? *’ 

“ Oh yes he is.’* ^ 

“ Then he ought to hold higher views of wvnien, or more 
respectful. I felt disgusted with his conversation latt^ly.” 

“ He is a Frenchman,” said Lord IJanvers dryly. “ fl you 
want a thorough good specimen of domestic bliss, my dear 
boy, study married life here. I have seen a good deal of ic. 
The result is, I congratulate myself every day that 1 am— 
a^bachelor.” . ' 

“ Don't be cynical, Danvers. If Valerie Ducr6ix had been 
Valerie D’Egmont, I doubt if you would have been able to 
boast of vour freedom now.” 

A dark flush stained the youM Englishman’s face.* 
“Cecil,” he said sternly, “cVyou value my friendship, 
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never jest on that subject; it is the <^U6 thing I cannot 
stand.” 

“PardolS me,” said Oecil^astily ; “1 did not mean to 
offend you. I should have respected your’confidence better." 

“ You did not think. 1 was so thin-skinned ; nor am 1 on 
any other topic. But her name is too sacred for a jest, even 
between us.” * 

“ It must be an odd thing to care so awfully for one single 
human being ! ” remarked Cecil musingly. ^ 

“ Odd. YouVe right there. Unaccountable too. But we 
all do it sooner or later. Your turn will come, Cia !" 

“ I hope not,” said the young mab, shrugging his shoulders 
and laughing gaily. “ I don’t see why one shouldn’t get on 
through life without a love-affair. Jt has been done.” 

“ I doubt it. It may have been denied. It is not in human 
nature to do” 


“ Danvers, don’t be offended, but you really are the very 
last person in the world I should have suspected of caring 
deeply for a woman; least of all of keeping her memory in 
^our heart for all these years. 

“ Aye, and I shall keep it for twice as many more. I met 
my fate, Cis, for the tirst time and the last.” 

“ Do you not think it possible to love twice, then ? ” 

“ Possible ?—oh yes ; a dozen times for some men 1" 

“ But not for yourself 1 ” 

“ Thank God, no ! ” he exclaimed with startling earnestness. 


“ I could never love any woman living, after heri^ 

What do you realj^ think of the sister ? Is she at all 
like-” 


“ Like Valerie, you would say. As a star is like the sun, 
as, a weed is like the rose, yes.” ^ 

Cecil laughed. 

“ She is a very beautiful woman, say what you like,” he 
remark^ presently, “ and totally different to my ideas of an 
actreps." 

“ In that Aspect I agree with you. I hope her sister’s 
example will be her guide through the dark insidiot^s. paths 
her feet will have to tread." 

“I hate a public career for a woman,” exclaimed Cecil, 
impatiently. “ Authoresses, actresses, female artists, and 
female lecturers, are a class of beinjp X detest. Heaven 
•forfend I should ever marry any one of them I ” 

“The man who cries out loudest against a creed is not 
always the one who refrains from following it,” said Lord 
Dativers sententioualy. 

“ You mean, I might change my opinion 1" 

“ I have known things muikely.” 
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“ 'Well, if I knofw anything of myself at all, I am quite 
sure I won’t. Celebrity for a man is bad enough; for a 
woman it is simply detestable i ” • 

“ What extraordinary views, my dear boy ! I can’t say I, 
for one, agree with them. Pame is as the breath of life to 
most men. It is the mainspring of an artist’s exertions, a 
musician’s labours, a poet’s dreams, a writer’s perseverance. 
Without it as an incentive, genius would lose half its power, 
talent half its strength. It you choose tq hide your light 
under a bushel, Cis, you are a singular exception; but even 
you must feel a thrill of pleasure when a certain unknown 
artist's paintings attract attention, invite criticism, or win 
praise. Confess it.” 

“ I never read a critiq^lfe, on my word of honour.” 

What 1 so thin-skinned as all that 7” 

“ No ; my reasons are simple enough. If favourable, they 
might enervate me ; if adverse, they might discourage. I 
paint for painting’s sake. I love ic, and it is of little con¬ 
sequence what the outside world, whether of ignorance or 
culture, think of my work.” 

“ Or of you 7 ” ‘ 

Of me still less. That is one great fault of the fame you 
laud. It is not of his creations so much as of his own name, 
his own skill, his own powers, that the artist thinks; and 
that fact is deleterious to art, even as it is injurious to its 
professors.” 

Again, I don’t agree with you. Ambition is the soul of 
an artist’s genius. Were he content tajjeunknown, to live 
and die forgotten, he would be immeasurably the worse. If 
he craves eminence for himself, it is only tliat the fruits of 
his fancy, the ideals of his brain, the grand and glorious 
truths he tries to teach, may be immortal.” 

“ With his name attached to them 7” 

“ I see no harm in that. The honour and praise of our 
fellow-men will not injure any of us unless we are too wgak- 
mfixdod to bear the breath of popularity. But 3^ won’t argue 
aay more with you; let us return to the first subject of 
distinesion. I mean to go at once to Alsqce. What do you do 7 ” 
“ I will see you through your adventure^ if possible. My 
time is my own still.” 

“ Thanks. I shall be glad of your company. When do 
you intefld to look after your Ijttle foundling again 7 ” 

“ Well, I mustn’t go too soon, I suppose, or the worthy 
Soeurs de Secours will be suspicious.” 

“ Have you any idea where your friend the priest is now 
“ None whatever. I have often wondered what tooH him 
tQ J'f^uce at that particulBEir'ftttje,’^’’ * ^ 
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“ BuBiness connected with hia hol^ calling^ you may be \ 
sure/’ said Lord Danvers^ with a faint sneer. “ Don’t you 
believe it, Cis ? ” 

“Not exactly. He is a Jesuitical spy,‘if there ever was 
one. In my own mind 1 believe he came to loo]p after me 
and carry some of his sneaking reports back to my father.” 

“ Phew ”—w—w ! ” whistled Lord Danvers, “ does the wind 
blow that way I That little dish of charity which you 
concocted, my dear boy, will look well when served up at 
the parental board with a priestly garnishment.” 

Cecil laughed outright. 

“ You don’t suppose my father Would believe him if he 
concocted such a monstrous story as that! Why, it has not 
the slightest ground for probability. In fact, the child 
must have been four or five years of age, judging from her 
appearance.” 

“ Were she ten, P6re Jerome would weave a romance out 
of that rencontre in the wood. Believe me, Cecil, you have 
not*heard the end of your adventure by a long way yet.” 

* Cecil looked grave for a moment. “ It is not like you to 
croak,” he said. “ Come what may, I shall look after this 
poor little forsaken thing as l6ng as-” 

“Ye both shall live,” quoted Lord Danvers solemnly. 

“ For shame 1 To bring in the marriage service is rather 
too bad. It is a curious coincidence though, that we should 
both be saddled with other people’s children at the same 
time.” 

“ I wish I had a chapce of being ^ saddled,’ as you call it, 
with my poor Vakfiie’s little ones. I fear that brute of a 
father will stand in my waj.” 

“ From all accounts he ought to be only too glad to get rid 
of them.” 

“ But n^ to me. We were sworn foes of old. It seems 
odd—doesn’t it ?—that a man should treat his wife as he did, 
and vet be jealous of her?” 

“ There seutns no accounting for the vagaries of the ‘ divine 
passion ^’ laughed Cecil. “Thank Heaven, I am free from 
thAn affiis yet.” 

“You might thank Heaven more if you were sure of 
remaining so,” aniwered his friend grimly. 
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CHAPTER VI 

* 

THE CLUE LOST 

With the next day’s noon the two friends found themselves 
at the addl^ss given them by Mdlle. D’Egmont. 

It was a tranquil, fragrant Kttle farmhouse with gardens 
full of budding &uit trees, and climbing roses trained around 
the porch, and the hum of bees, and ^e coo of doves, and 
- the faint lowing of cattle from the pastdlres ever coming to 
the ear. It had all the beauty of sylvan solitude, all the 
freshness and fragrance of woodland life, and the cheery, 
pleasant'Spoken woman who was its mistress looked every 
w^ in keeping with its homeliness and quiet beauty. 

She answered their questions with extreme readiness. 
She told them of Valerie’s long illness and gentle patience, 
of the little helpless creatures she had left to her care, and 
whom she had taken to her own motherless breast with 
such tender love and care. 

They were to me as my own,” she said, in the sweef 
singing voice that one hears so often ^mong the French 
peasantry. It seemed to me the Holy Mother had sent 
them in place of my own little one, who died just a year 
ago, messieurs, and she (the sweet gracious lady I) told me to 
guard and love them for her sake—the lit^e blessed angels— 
and never to part with them till some day a good kind friend 
of hers should come with a letter, authorising me to place 
them in his charge—a letter written ^ herself when she lay 
dying here. Well, messieurs, they^tbpjied with me and 
were happy, very happy, though they sometimes wept for 
their motherT^the saints preserve her ! But they vrere too 
young to know what her loss really meant; and they played 
at my hearth, and were so sweet and fair and lovable and 
tender that I loved them more and more as days went by. 
Well, one day—it was getting late in the autumn then—a 
man came marching boldly up to my door and Remanded his 
children. His ! Bon Dim ! I knew he was right Had I 
not seen him in his grand Paris house when first fny beau¬ 
tiful lady sent for me to take her babes ? And she had told 
me he was dead long since. I knew not'what to do—^not 
then in my bewilderment—at first Alas ! he did not give 
me time to think for long, He seized upon all he could find ^ 
—her few trinkets, her scanty possessions ; and then he 
roughly bade me put together the children’s clothes and bring 
them to him.” 

Here her voice broke into sobs, and for a time checked her 
narratioDv Cecil and his friend waited patiently till she was 
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calmer, though Lord Danvers’ heart sank more and more at 
■ this recital; and his* hopes of ever rescuing the poor little 
motherless creatures grew fainter and farther each moment. 

“ Messieurs will kindly excuse my grief,” the good peasant 
woman presently resumed, “ when I think of the little beau¬ 
tiful darlings, how they clung to me and cried, and begged 
me not to give them to that stern-faced man. Ah, it was 
pitiable ; but I had no help for it. He took them away then 
and there ; and when I begged him to let me have some 
word of how they wdre and where they went he only said it 
was no business of mine and that I should never hear aught 
from him—^he had other things to do than write to one like 
me. I thought my heart would break when I saw the little 
trembling things go so timidly and tearfully away. My 
eyes were blind with the tears I shed; but he—he only 
laughed. Ah, the barbarous heart of stone—what does it 
not deserve 1 ” 

“Have you heard nothing of them since?” asked Lord 
Danvers. 

Nothing, monsieur.” 

“ And you do not know what he proposed doing—where 
he meant to take them ? ” 

She shook her head sadly. “ I have told monsieur all I 
know. I wish, for my sake, it was more.” 

“ Which route did ;they take—do you know ? 

“The Paris road, monsieur. I understood he was to travel 
there by diligence. But he may have only said it, not mean¬ 
ing me to know whither he was bent. I cannot tell.” 

“ You are sure he .wajs their father—this man ? ” 

“ Sure ! Holy Virgin, if only I could have doubted it I 
should be a happy woman now. No, monsieur, it was indeed 
Monsieur Ducroix that came, alive and well and hearty as 
yourself,” 

“ Curse him,” muttered Lord Danvers, with a fierce wrath 
in his voice and eyes that startled the woman as she heard. 
“ The Sowardly^hound ! so he stands in my way again. I 
wish our day of reckoning was at hand. It will be a bad 
one fo*/ him when it does arrive.” 

“ You cannot interfere with a father’s rights, Danvers,” 
said Cecil gently. “ Law is stronger than human feeling.” 

“ If monsieur ever hears anything of the little angels, will 
ho- kindly tell me, their poor nurse ? ” asked the woman 
timidly. “ If monsieur is the friend of whom my lady spoke," 
1 am sure he will look after her poor helpless little ones for 
the sake of their sainted mother.” 

“ That J will, depend on it,” said Lord Danvers earnestly. 

“ And now, Cecil, as we have learnt all we can, there is 
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no use in remaining here any longer. I will follow up the 
clue, if possible, by ascertaining wher4 this Ducroix went. 
A man and two children are not likely to pass through the 
country unnoticed.” 

“ This amateur detective business promises to be exciting/* 
said Cecil. “ I am of your opinion, Danvers, it ought to 
easy to trace them. Let us see if ii can be done.** 

And having laigely rewarded the faithful woman for her 
information, mey b^e her good-morniyg, and started off on 
the first stage -of research. 


CHAPTER VII 
“sold into bondage** 


In the public room of a wayside tavern, a black-browed 
gipsy-looking man was sitting, drinking. He had a box of 
wooden puppets by his side, and on the rude table at which 
he sat were the remains of his supper. A group of stfolliug 
actors were at the other end of the room hungrily discussing 
a huge dish of macaroni. Two handsome laughing girls sat 
on a bench, sharing a wine-cup between them. Two tiny 
children—girls—were crouching in a corner by the fire, weep¬ 
ing silently and sadly to themselves, and as little noticed by 
the other iTimates of the room as were th^ dogs that slumbered 
at their feet. 

Into the midst of this rough assemblage strode a man, 
carrying in his arms a child. Hc^gave a careless nod, and 
glanced around as if in search of someoi^. 

“ Where is Giacone ? ** he asked. 


“ He will be back presently,** answered one of the girls. 
“ Do you want him in such haste, amico ? ** 

The man vouchsafed no answer : onlv loosed the scarlet 
wrapper from the child’s little form, and roughly bade her 
join the group at the fire. 

She crept to them timidly and shrinkingl|r, the litfte crea- 
tures.making room for her directly, and looking with dim, won- 
deringeyes ather delicate beauty, atthe golden gleam of h%r long 
rich hair, andthe satiny texture andpeachlike bloom of herskin. 

“ Are you coming with us ?” they asl^ed her. 

But she, not knowing the meaning of the liquid foreign 
.words, only shook her ^acefnl head, and looked at them 
with wide startled eyes, half frightened and half glad. 

The man who had brought her threw himself down beside 
the others, and a good-tempered, dark-eyed woman brought 
him supper and set win^ before him, as though he an 
expected guest, 
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He ate but little, and that in utter silence, save for a 
motion of his hand towd.rds the child and a hurried direction 
to the woman who served him to take her food also. 

As he concluded his meal the door opened, and a man 
entered. 

“ Ah, Giacone ! ” 

“ What! are you here already^? You must have travelled 
fast, friend,” was the answer to his eager exclamation. 

“ Have you supped ? ” ^ 

“Yes; and you?” 

“ Am ready to keep my bargain. Where is the child ? ” 

The man pointed to the group by the fire, and the new¬ 
comer’s fierce eyes brightened as they took in the wonderful 
fairylike grace of the little crouching figure. 

“Oan she dance ? ” he asked. 

“ Not yet; but sings like a nightingale, and is quick and 
apt to learn.” 

“That is well.” 

“ What is it you need with the child ? ” demanded the other, 
speaking in French, so that those around could not understand. 

“ You need not fear I mean^her any harm. She shall be 
well cared for, I told you what I did with them long ago, 
amico—train them for the ballet. In this age there is 
constant demand for such articles. 1 prefer them young, 
they are so much less trouble ; and 1 prefer them parentless, 
they are so much-easier to manage. Now will you have the 
gold and sign the agreement ? ” 

They went away togetheK into an inner room and presently 
came out again. 

“ You will treat her kindly—you promise that,” said the 
child’s barterer as he stayed for an instant beside her. 

“ Have I not promised ? ” 

“ She is but a delicate little thing, not used to rough ways 
and words,.you know.” 

“ Do you repent your bargain, friend ? ” 

“ No—no. Wftiat could I do with a child-” 

“ Even your own-” 

“ HcWv do you know that ? ” he said fiercely ; “ I told you I 
could find you such a one as you wanted, and I never 
believed the brat wa# my own.” v 

“ One of the disadvantages of possessing a beautiful wife, 
eh—friend?” . * ^ , 

A dusky burning flush spread over the sombre, evil-lookixig 
face. 

“Silence !” he muttered roughly. “ What do you know ? 
We may-not meet again for long; when we do, look; to i% 
tbftt you have kept your "vvord as regards her,** 
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And he strode away through the crowd with no other word 
or look. 

The man Giacone, or as he was usually called, Gi^ bent 
down to the h'alf-nunihed child and took her up in his arms 
and sat her on the bench before him. She looked at him 
in teri'OT, and her little frame trembled as his merciless 
glance took in all its grace axtd beauty. 

“You*ll do,” he said roughly, in his own tongue. “A 
brave life’s before you, little one. You shall be a dancing- 
dog for the nobles and princes of your own land. You will 
be handsome, that shows plain enough. Well, a woman’s 
beauty is a mine of gold to herself. It won’t be my fault if 
the training fails to fit you for the—race.” 

And with a low brutal laugh lie summoned the woman 
and bade her take the children away and put them to bed. 

“ We have a long journey to-morrow,” he said. “ I go 
with them home ! ” 

Home ! 

Had anyone there known what a mockery of that* gentle 
word his lips had framed, they would have deemed it a truer 
kindness to stifle the life in their fragile childish bodies then 
and there, than to let them pass to the existence that waited 
them with the light of the morning sun ! 

So Gia is M his old tricks again,” said the man with the 
puppets. 

One of the girls looked quickly up. “ He is not unkind to 
them—so they say,” she answered ; “ and, after all, it is a 
fine life. The great dancers in tj^e cities live like queens, 
and have jewels and beautiful clothes ai»d carriages. I wish 
I were one—that I know.” 

The man laughed. 

“ True to your sex, Brunnotta, never content. You lead a 
merrier life than the dancing queens, believe me.” 

“ How pretty that child was I ” said the qther girl 
thoughtfully. “ The man who brought her was French, was 
he not V* t 

“ Yes ; I wonder how be came by her. She looked like a 
little lady.” ^ ^ 

“True ; but that is no business of ours. Gia knows what 
he is about” * 

Then they, too, went to their sleeping rooms. Long before 
they ■ were up next morning Gia and the children had 
left. 

A strange, cruel life was that which followed for the child 
given over to Gi^’s care. Long wearisome hours of training 
when the little limbs were tired and aching; blows and 
oaths and cruel words that dazed her bewildered brain; 
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scanty meals, and coarse food, and broken sleep from vhich 
' she was roused and disturbed at the tyrant’s whim ; a sordid 
toilsome mechanical existence, that left the little fragile body 
numbed and insensible and utterly wearied of the life that 
was only a burden. 

She had been nicknamed Quit^ by her new protector, 
because he deemed her own naftne, Maraquita, too long and 
too fine, and she was known only by that among the wretched 
little beings whose misery she shared, and to the pale sad¬ 
faced woman, Gia’s wffe, who used to tend the little forlorn 
creatures with a pitiful compassion that often brought punish¬ 
ment on herself, and whose nightly prayer to the saints was 
one of intense thanksgiving that they had never granted her 
long-past wish to have a child of her own ; and when a 
woman can be thankful for the withholding of that gift her 
life must be one of two things—utterly vile, or utterly 
wretched. 

The woman Lisa was often black and blue with bruises, 
and hiftigered for want of food, and wearied with long toil, 
and yet she was gentle and uncomplaining, and did her best 
to shield the little parentless fledglings who had found so 
rough and cruel a neat, and to mitigate for them the terrors 
and sufferings she had known so long herself. 

For, with the true reasoning of ignorance and brutality, 
Gia deemed that to b^eak the spirit and dull the brain was 
the surest method of enforcing obedience, and that the law of 
fear was surer and quicker in its results than that of kindness. 

The child Quita, who wa^ intelligent and thoughtful beyond 
her years, was apt emough at learning the steps and postures 
he taught her. She danced with a wondrous grace, a subtlety 
and intensity of delight that made each motion an instinct 
of poetry more than mere mechanical eflfort; she would poise 
herself with the grace of a bird on a bough, of a leaf in the 
wind; she,would sway to and fro with the graceful sensuous 
motion,^ the dreamy poetic indolence that seems inborn in the 
dancing-girls of^he East, and that some freak of nature had 
bestowed on her. At such times as these her taskmaster 
would^watch her from under his bent shaggy brows with a 
look of ferocious satisfaction, and mutter through his white 
gleaming teeth of a future in store for her when her grace 
and her beauty should win back showers of gold to repay 
hiln for his labours now. 

And at such times the woman would tremble and turn* 
away aick. and sad at heart, for well she knew the future 
mapped out for the little tender child, whose beauty was her 
only dower, but whose sex would prove that beauty’s curse in 
the years to come I 
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“ You will not harm her, Gia,” she said imploringly once, 
when through long hours of practising the child had shown 
no weariness, but danced on and on with a magical, exquisite 
grace, that was fautless even in her master’s ruthless sight. 
“ She is so fair, and sweet, and patient.” 

He laughed. 

Harm her ? No ; a woman child, with a face and form 
like that, will never meet with harm, save she herself chooses 
it She may rule the world if she will! ” 

And Lisa shuddered, and turned mbre pale than even her 
wont. Was ^e not a woman, and did she not know how 
the world repays such rule as he spoke of ? 

‘ ‘ Holy Mother ! ” she murmured low and faint, as she left 
her husband’s presence, “ thou wert a woman once thyself; 
let that plea wing my prayers to thee now, for thee safety of 
the child 1 love ! ” 

But if that Virgin Mother heard the prayer, she gave no 
heed or sign then. 


CHAPTElt Vlir 

“ THE SPINNINO OF THE WEB ” 

** And you could learn nothing?” sakl Mdlle. Th^, looking 
up at the handsome face of the young Englishman. 

Cecil Calverley had but just returned to Paris, and taken 
t'he opportunity of calling on the beautiful actress, in order 
to acquaint her with the in^-BucceBs of their mission. 

“Nothing,” he answered. From the hour that Gaspard 
Ducroix took the children from their foster-mother’s care, 
their whole existence seems shrouded in mystery. My friend, 
Lord Danvers, is grievously disappointed.” 

“ Is he in Paris also ? ” 

“ Yes. He was unable to call to-day; but I undqrtook to 
give you all the necessary information.” 

“I am very glad to see you again,” she said softly. “ No 
excuse was necessary for your visil--. You will always bring 
your own welcome, just as I shall always be your debtor.” 

“ I wish your memory were not so faithful,” said Cecil. 
“ Who would not have gladly done for you the little that I 
did?” 

“ Nay, monsieur; your feat of heroism deserves a better 
name. As for your question—well, who dijl, save yourself ? ” 
“ Pray forget it, mademoiselle,” continue the young man, 
looking decidedly embarrassed. 

' ^ “•! ^Id-you before 1 could never do that,” ehe answeredi 
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with a glance more eloquent than her words. “ But since you 
* are too modest to listen to your own prajses, monsieur, let ua 
change the subject. Do you stay lon^ in Paris ? ” 

“ No; I return to England almost unmediaiely.” 

A shade of disappointment seemed to rest on the face of 
the beautiful actress. 

“ It is your home, I suppose 

“ Ostensibly, yes. But I am something of a wanderer. I 
don’t think I take kindly to the frivolities of fashionable life, 
or to the society of mj' fellow-man.” 

Indeed ! ” and there was a natural curiosity in the gaze 
that met his own. “ That is a somewhat strange confession 
for one of your years and—^position,” 

“ The accident of temperament is to blame for the one ; 
that of birth for the other.” 

“You are not a democrat, monsieur ?” 

“ Not in a political sense, I suppose. But ! I fear I have 
small patience with class prejudices.” 

“ And yet to look at you, one would say you 'were * aristo¬ 
crat ’ au hotU des ongles^^^ 

Cecil laughed. 

“ That applies more to my friend Danvers than myself. 
He is strictly encased in British prejudices and proprieties. 

I—well, a knapsack and a shooting jacket answer most of my 
requirements, and r^y feet are my trustiest friends. I 
should scarcely like to say how many miles they have 
traversed—how much service they have done.” 

“ You look as if you would always make life enjoyable to 
yourself,” said his companion, le^ng her eyes rest thought¬ 
fully on the frank handsome face. “ But I should say you 
would care for no existence in which the mind had not a 
share.” 

“ Are you, then, a reader of character, mademoiselle 1 ” 

No; but that is easily discerned. Intelligence is the one 
thing most' difficult to hide.” 

“ Yoh flatter ^e.” 

“ I have no wish to do so. Some men think it meritorious 
to affect ignorance or stupidity ; others to display the mere¬ 
tricious attaioBiim^ whi^h pass current for knowledge or 
culture. It is those who have nothing to gain by con¬ 
cealment or to fear from display who are at once natum and 
easy to read.” 

“ Your art makes you a student of human nature, 1 see,”' 
answered Cecil, regaming her with more attention than he 
had vet bestowed. Your sex as a rule do not trouble to 
look belqw the surface. Perhaps, after, all, they^^ right. 
Few of ua repay a deeper I g p 
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A warm fluah stole over her face at his words. She found 
herself wondering whether any other meaning lay beneath 
them. 

“ You are ri^ht,” she said. !]^ew lives or friendships are 
quite free from self-deception. It is so often the ideal we 
create that we worship ; it is no wonder we would scarcely 
thank the hand that lifted the mask. Women, even more 
than men, sufPer from such impracticable devotion. You invest 
us with a thousand attributes, because we possess one that 
pleases you, and then visit your own disappointment on our 
inabiRty to answer such expectations.’’ • 

“ You are severe, mademoiselle. Yet your own case must 
surely be the exception to the rule you lay down.” 

“ How do you know ? ” she asked quickly, almost angrily. 

“Pardon me, if I say that such artistic fame as Mdlle. 
D’Egmont has won would make a greater sceptic than myself 
believe in its merit.” 

“ Fame ! ” she said scoffingly. “ /SVcA fame ! In my heart 
I despise it,' and I know you do the same. I read that in 
your words the other day, A woman’s fame, too! When 
did it ever mean anything to her save misconception by the 
many—jealousy from the few ? I would rather have strength, 
liberty, manhood, than any woman’s gift of beauty or burden 
of genius. The one gives you the freedom of the world—the 
other holds in the bondage to every ^ight tongue or idle 
jester upon whose lips your name is a fit subject for sport.” 

“ You speak bitterly, i should fancy the world’s resentment 
and you were strangers as yet.” , 

“ That shows how little you know of me, monsieur—or have 
learnt.” 

Beneath the interrogation of her glance Cecil Calverley felt 
his face flush. He marvelled whether she was acting a part 
now, or showing herself in her real nature to him. It wajs a 
dangerous thought, even to one so indifferent to. women, so 
little the bond-slave of passion as himself. 

“ You are right, I know but little of you^* he said, and a 
slight embarrassment was in his voice and face. That is my 
misfortune, of course. I am but a bird of passage, ^f the 
doings of the world I hear but littfe and care less. I believe 
I am a bom Bohemian, though unfortofiately compelled often 
by circumstances to don dress clothes and bow to the presiding 
. goddess of social martyrdom. I have offended all my family 
and most of my friends. I love liberty, and Fate has made 
me a vassal. To spite Fate, I endeavour to take the law of 
independence into my own hands. There ishistory for 
you, mademoiselle.” 

“ A history you need not be ashamed of,’’she said, a certain 
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sympathy in her voice and eyes that spoke of fellow-feeling. 

Shall I return your confidence in kind ? The world will 
tell you soon enough what it believes me. Let me tell you 
for myself what I was and am. To others I have never cared 
to speak of these things ; but I am your debtor to my life*a 
end, monsieur, and I should like you to think that the life you 
have rescued is not so unworthy as you might be led to 
suppose.” 

“ Madame, I assure you-” 

“PflcrtfoTi,” she interrupted. “You are young, and brave, 
and credulous. Yoji would be any woman’s champion, so 
long as you knew she was not utterly, worthless. My days of 
illusion are long over. The sins and sorrows of life have 
saddened my youth,' and left me with but one purpose in that 
life now. What that purpose is I will tell you, and when ycu 
know, it will seem to you better a thousand times that you 
had left me to perish in the iiames that night than live on as 
I live now.” 

Het voice had sunk to a whisper. Cecil watched her— 
aroused—fascinated despite himself, yet repelled by the 
doubts of her truth and the knowledge of her character that 
had come to him from the lips of the Count de Besancjon. 

“ Your friend perhaps has told you of my sister,” she said 
presently, calming her voice by a perceptible effort. “ But 
he could have told you nothing of her love for me—of mine 
for her. In all the^orld she wis the only being I loved, 
and her life of martyrdom seems to embitter all my past and 
urge me on to revenge it in the future. If ever an iingel 
wore mortal guise, and ifi it lived and walked this world, 
Valerie was that mortal. Yet her life was one long martyr¬ 
dom—her death shame. The crown of honour she should 
have worn in all men’s sight, only a circlet of thorns that 
pierced her brow and torbured her with agony. Who gave 
her this martyrdom to bear? A man! Who were her 
traducers, 4ier betrayers, her most faithless friends, her worst 
enemies ? Men ! Who stole every joy from her life, and 
dishonoured hef’womanhood, and turned her heart to bitter¬ 
ness ^d despair? Men. And who, when sick with the 
struggle, and worn out with the warfare, she crept aside to 
solitude, and so dpspairing, died—who then, with foul 
calumny and ignoble jests, made mockery of her griefs ^nd 
pelted even her death-bed with stones of falsehood and of 
shame ? Men, still men! ” , ' 

Her form shook with a sudden shudder; she rose from her 
seat, and Cecil’s wondering eyes gazed at her almost in awe, 
BO tmnsfigured was she by the'pasaion of her emotions—^the 
memory 'of those wrongs she had enumetated, 

s 
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I watched her death even as I had watched her life,’’ she 
went on presently, her voice trembling, her eyes dimmed by 
a mist 01 tears. “ And in my soul a great bitterness and a 
^eat hatred grew like twin-seeds, sown by a careless hand. 
Beside her death-bed I took an oath to avenge her, not on 
one man, but on all the race of men who should come in my 
way—for whom I should hold any allurement—over whom I 
should hold any sway. Four ydara ago, and I was young, fair, 
innocent, trusting! Now—my God ! Now I see in all men 
my enemies—in all women my traducers ; in life but one 
puroose ; in death—an endless despair. ^ That is my history. 
Make of it what you will, and when yoiF hear my name, as 
you assuredly will hear it, think of all I have borne, all that 
has gone to make me what the world believes—Faustine ! 

Cecil had risen too. His brow was flushed with mingled 
feelings ; his heart throbbing almost with pain. Young, 
chivalrous, brave, ardent as he was, this woman’s words fell 
like fire on his heart, and thrilled him with their passion and 
their scorn. 

“ I will not deny what I have heard of you,’*^ he said 
impetuously. “ But even then I, gave it li^le credence ; now 
I give it none.” 

A strange smile stole over her face, mingling softness with 
irony, bitterness with regret. 

“ Fou believe in me ? ” she said gently, and her eyes rested 
on him, and their gaze filled him wil^ a strange unrest. 
“ Ah, monsieur, you are my preserver. I owe you my life. 
Why, will you make me still further your debtor ? Think of 
me as others think ; believe of me jnyhat others believe. Let 
your doubts outlive my refutation, and your chivalry be like 
the world’s. So best will you content yourself and serve 
me.” 


For a moment Cecil Calverley was silent. The strange¬ 
ness of this interview—the suddenness of this confidence— 
the beauty and sorcery of this woman, liad affected him 
despite himself. A strange scene truly for a morning call ! 

“ I cannot obey you,” he said gravely. ‘VFor after your 
words I can have no further belief in the world’s scandals. 
You may have been sinned against—your purpose nftay be 
ignoble. With that I have nothing to do; but believe me, 
there will always be one to have faith iif you, and to discredit 
what evil is said of you; and that one is myself,” 

“ Thank you,” she said simply. I do not know what has 
prompted me to speak to you as 1 -have done. The impulse 
of a moment, or the trust you have inspired. We do not 
meet on oommon ground, you know. Between us there will 
alwaya be the memory of benefit conferred and received. 
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We luay never meet again—or we may. I cannot tell. Clur 
paths in life lie wi<te apart. There arte errors that have had 
root in virtues, and virtues that have been reared in vice. 
You cannot judge me as I am; and if you.are wise you will 
go your way, and forget my name and myself. I, for my 
part, shall have no memory of you that is not grateful, though 
to me all men are enemies—now.” 

Was it in hiiman nature tolbear such words—words uttered 
by a beautiful woman, and not feel piqued and—a little hurt? 
Indifferent as Cecy Calverley was to women's beauty and 
women's charms, yet when those dark mocking eyes swept 
over him like a cnkllenge, a kindred defiance awoke in his 
own. 

“ Answer me one question,” he said impulsively. “ Has no 
man been aught to you but an enemy—yet ? ” 

“ As I live, no ! ” she said with kindred impetuosity. 

He drew a step nearer. His face flushed ; hk heart beat 
with a tumultuous energy that sent the blood rushing through 
his veins. • 

“ One word more,” he said, and the bold bright eyes looked 
straight into hers, while a ne^ strange power of command 
thrilled his voice. “ Will no man ever be aught but an 
enemy to you in the future ? Are you sure of that ?” 

Involuntarily her eyes fell. Over all her beauty came a 
sudden warmth and softness, subtle and dangerous, and in¬ 
describable, as flann or Are. 

“ Ciin anyone be sure of the future ? ” she said evasively. 

“No,” he answered softly, “for Fate lies in ambush at 
every step.” • 

“ And Fate is birt another name for—love ! ” she sighed ; 
and their eyes met, and with no need of words Cecil Calverley 
knew that he at least was in her sight no enemy. 


CHAPTER IX 

ENTANGLEMENT 

TiiE^rst step towards t;}ie subjugation of a man is to arouses, 
his interest. 

That is a thing n6t always easy to do, for men get into a 
way of thinking one woman very much the same as another; 
£md, unless suddenly aroused or startled into closer observa¬ 
tion, will seldom trouble their heads about them once they are 
out of their presence. It is not so often a beautiful woman 
who will dwell in a man’s memory as a woman who, by some 
piquant charm or characteristio trick of manner, wins hk 
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attention in the first instance, and is clever enough to keep it 
awake and trace on it a picture of herself in the next 

He begins to think of her, speculate about her, dwell on 
her. Beauty alone is merely an attraction; there is some¬ 
thing more required to fascinate and subdue, and provoke 
and arouse, and so draw the subtle network of interest around 
one special face or form, until tl^je woman who owns it stands 
out in clear and distinct relief from among a crowd of others, 
jtiore beautiful perhaps, equally charming, or gifted, yet who 
fall into the background before her memoiy, and only act as 
shadows to the sunlight of her actual presence. 

Once let a man's thoughts busy themselves about a woman, 
and they will scarcely stop there. If she be able to interest 
him once, so surely will he desire to know more of her, and, 
if she be worth knowing, it will be strange indeed if such 
knowledge en^s not in something warmer than the feeling 
she at first inspired. 

Flattered vanity may be the groundwork of love more often 
than is supposed. To know that we are pleasing to another 
is no unsatisfactory thought to ourselves; it may seem an 
ignoble one, on which to base a pure and impersonal passion; 
but it very often is the foundation-stone of its structure 
nevertheless. That strange unconscious magnetism, which 
draws two lives together, has perhaps for its origin a thread 
of attraction as little visible to either as the first frail 
gossamer of a spider's web, but as little little that thread 
is converted into a network that means bondage or death, so 
subtly and surely and imperceptibly does love weave its spells 
and close us in a myriad meshes, of whose for^tion we have 
been unconscious. ^ 

No power can unweave that web ; it can only be—broken. 
When Cecil Calverley had gone into Faustine's presence 
that morning it was with no other thought of her than he 
had hitherto held of all women whom he had known. When 
he left her he was astonished—puzzled—interested. • 

Beauty in every shape and form and hue was to him a 
familiar thing. It is the essence of an arti^'s being, and 
Cecil had the artistic faculty to his heart's core. The pergonal 
loveliness of the woman whose life he had saved had in no 
way allured or disturbed him. But her words had. 

He saw she was unhappy, bitter, misjudged ; and the 
knowledge first startled and then appealed to that innate 
chivalry which lives in the minds of all men who have honour 
and compassion for what is weak, and frail, and feminine. 
Faustine as an actress repelled him ; as a woman, young, 
attifeiing, outraged, she aroused his pity. She forced him to 
ttunk of her whether he would or no. 
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There had been no intention on her to do this. He 
stood in her sight as no other man had yet stood. She was 
his debtor, and the thought was strangely ‘sweet to her, but 
none the less was he of the sex she counted as enemies, dis¬ 
trusted as friends, despised as lovers. As he passed from her 
sight, she, to whom every faintest sign of passion’s birth was 
known, knew also that he would as surely seek her again ; 
that in ms young, brave, fearless heart she had sown the first 
seeds of tumult andfdiscontent, and for once she felt reluctant 
to pursue the work or reap the harvest of madness that might 
follow. 

Love was wearisome to her as an oft-repeated tale. Such 
love as she had inspired a hundred times was too easy, too 
familiar to be of any value. But for once her thoughts 
followed a man who had left her presence, and Her face grew 
shadowed with discontent as if those thoughts were neither 
pleasant nor desirable. 

“ Lhad better never see him again,” she murmured rest¬ 
lessly. “ It Would be the greatest kindness I can show him. 
He does not even know his "own danger yet. For my¬ 
self-” 

She paused. The mirror at which she involuntarily 
glanced showed her her own face in all its sorcery of beauty, 
and a str^ge smile ^tole over her lips. It faded away, and 
was followed by a sigh. She rose impatiently, and went t-o 
the piano and took out some songs, and then sat down to 
sing. But she finished the thought in her own mind. 

After all, why aJioula I not, if it pleases me ? I have 
never known happiness—yet.” 

Had Lord Danvers been less preoccupied in mind, he would 
have noticed a difference in Cecil Calverley’s manner when 
he spoke of that morning’s interview. As it was, he 
listened with but slight attention, and asked no questions 
respecting the beautiful actress, with whose history ho was 
so strangely connected. 

Th« thought of being unable to accomplish Valerie’s last 
wishes was always upperiaost in his mind. It angered him 
when he reflected on his own impotence, and remembered her 
unfulfilled desires. 

«Bat he was powerless to alter the one or execute the other.. 

“ T am sick of Paris,” he said to Cecil that n^ht, as they 
strolled homewards through the brilliantly-lighted streets 
“ I shall return to England. Let us leave to-morrow.” 

Tomorrow! ” echoed Cecil “ That is very 

sudden. 'There is that picture I want to copy in the Louvro 
you know, Why are you is such a burry to leave Paris ? 
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“ I am a restless mortal always,’’ he said with a short laugh, 
*‘and Paris has so many memories for me. Well, I will go 
to Brussels, and come back for you in a week's time ; how 
will that suit 1 ” 

“ Admirably,” said Cecil, conscious and yet ashamed of a 
certain relief the words brought him. “My picture will be 
quite finished by that time.” ^ 

“Why you wish to copy I don’t know,” resumed Lord 
Danvers presently. “ I thought you only cared to create.” 

“ So I do, chiefly, bnt that picture is so marvellous. I feel 
I must have it. And then Paris has no memories for—me ! ” 


“ Not yet,” said Lord Danvers quietly, “ But take care of 
yourself. It is alWays easy to mock at danger when danger 
IB far away.” 

Cecil laughed—the frank, heartwhole, happy laughter that 
is so good to hear, that we seldom do hear after the first 
freshness of youth is over. 

“Danger !” he said ; “I have no fear. Art is my only 
mistress, and I mean to be true to her, exacting as she is.” 

“ You sit upon a hollow throne for all that,” murmured his 
friend sententiously. “ Trust me, your heart will rebel even 
if your mind be content. The artist is but mortal after all.” 

“How you do harp upon that one string,” said Cecil im¬ 
patiently. “I care for women as little as youyourself, 
Wench women in particular.” 

Yet even as he said the words a certain warmth crept over 
bis face, a little uneasiness stole»into his heart. W re¬ 
membered two eyes, soft, luminous, unspeakably sad, that 
bad looked into his own not many hours before, and in his 
memory still lingered the words he had heard that day, from 
a woman’s lips : “You cannot judge me as 1 am, and if you 
are wise you will go your way and forget me.” 

Why could he not be wise ? Why was he so averse to 
leave Paris then and there, and go with Lord l^anvers to 
England ] 

Ah, why ? 

There are some questions we dare not ask ourselves, because 
we dread the answer we should feel compelled to give. 

The next day, true to his word, Lord Danvers left Paris. 
The,next day, also, Cecil Calverley betook himself to his 
■work of copying the picture that had so enchanted him, but 
for once his thought were preoccupied, his fingers listless, 
his mind astray from his occupation, and so slowly did the 
painting progress, that at last, vexed and impatient with 
himself, he put it aside and went out into the gay streets, and 
so on, half mechanically, till he found bims^ in the Bois. 
Crowds of people were all about; the birds were singing 
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among the budding leaves; the wind blew fresh and sweet 
from the west, with all the promise of spring in its fragrant 
breath ; the sunshine sparkled clear and brilliant every¬ 
where. He felt refreshed and invigorated*. The impatience 
and unrest left him, and turning away from the throng he 
sauntered slowly down one of the aZyea des pistons. There he 
came face to face with a wotnan dressed in some soft dusky 
fabric, q^t of which her beauty shone brilliant and alluring 
as the day. A servant walked behind her. By her side was 
a great dog, carrying in his mouth a basket of violets. 

Impulsively Cecil stopped. It was Faustine. She only 
bowed and ppsed on, leaving him* flushed, irresolute, dis¬ 
turbed. He "Nfrould have liked to have spoken to her, but he 
dared not follow, since she had so evidently discouraged his 
intention. He had no choice but to pursue his way through 
the yet leafless avenues ; but it seemed to him suddenly as 
if the spring day lacked something of the brilliance and 
ezhilarance it had possessed a short time before. 

Turn where he would, a woman’s face seemed to haunt 
him, and two soft luminous eyes looked back at him wherever 
he gazed. * 

In a fever of impatience he went back to his hotel and took 
out a square of canvas, and so set himself to work t^roduce 
that face from memory. He painted on till dusk. Then, as 
he put his brush i^ay with a sigh of regret, a little per¬ 
fumed note was brought to him. 

It contained an invitation from Faustine that he would 
make one of her supper-party that evening. Two days before 
Cecil Calverley would have rejected such an invitation with 
' a laugh and a little contempt. Now—now he accepted it 
without an instant’s hesitation. 


CHAPTER X 

DOWy TO THE DEEPS 

Let me go over your good gifts 

That crown you queen. 

It was with mingled feelings that Cecil found himself in the 
supper-room of the beautiful actress. 

' Even his artistic eyes could find no fault with the rdom qr 
its appointments. No meretricious gilding, nor gaudy hues, 
nor ostentatious display of luxury was here. Only soft, 
deep-toned hues, and shaded lights, and masses of ferns and 
dowers.in every nook, and fdtematizig with t]i^ Bjlyer aqd 
of the table. 
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The company assembled were but six in all—a young 
French poet; a singer, with a sweet pale face and a divine 
voice, whose fame was well known to the young Englishman ; 
an elderly lady, with the well-preserved grace and faultless 
charm of a thoroughly-refined Frenchwoman, and whom 
Mdlle. D*Egmont introduced laughingly as her duenna ; an 
actor of the ComMie Frangaise, well renowned for his wit 
and fifood looks ; and Cecil himself, completed the number of 
guests. 

it was a new element of society to Cecal Calverley, and he 
enjoyed it. There was nothing in the tone of conversation 
to liave offended the most fastidious taste, and the hostess 
herself was so brilliant and charming that Cecil found himself 
watching and wondering about her more and more. The 
vague element of distrust that had been aroused in his mind 
by the Count de Besangon had utterly died away now. 
Looking at the beautiful proud face, listening to the some¬ 
what disdainful indifference or contemptuous sarcasms with 
which she answered any words of compliment, he found 
himself more puzzled and disturbed thai\ he could have 
believed possible. 

He spoke but little himself; yet a vainer man than he 
could not but have seen that their hostess always listened 
when he spoke, and that when her eyes met his, their 
languor or indifference changed to a certain softness and 
melancholy that was infinitely alluring. 

Various subjects of conversation arose, and were discussed. 
Art, of course, and all matters appertaining to it—the stage, 
too, and its many-sided life, were tohchec^upon ; but Mdlle. 
D’Egmont seemed less inclined to pursue that subject than 
any other—another anomaly at which Cecil wondered. 

When supper was ove/-, her servants brought cigars and 
liqueurs, and set them before the guests ; and the actress ruse 
from the table and threw herself down on one of the many 
inviting-looking lounges scattered about the room. * Her two 
friends followed her example. 

' “Don’t you smoke?” she asked Cecil in stirprise, as she 
saw him decline a cigar. * 

“I do, but not in the presence of ladies,” he answered. 
“Pipes and.cigars, like everything else material, have their 
own charms in their own place.” 

“ I do not object to it,” she said, regarding him with some 
surprise ; “ 1 hope it is not out of consideration for me that 
you are so self-denying.” 

“ Don’t give me credib for a motive so virtuous,” laughed 
the young man, “ 1 am simply not a slave to the habitj 
though I occasionally indulge in it,” 
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He rose as he spoke and came over to where she was 
seated, and drew a low chair close to her own. 

“ I would prefer to talk to you—if I may,” he said in a low 
voice. 

“Would you object to my smoking while you do so, 
then ? ” she asked coolly, as she drew a small stand beside 
her, and took from it a daintity-embroidered cigarette-case. 

Cecil drew back involuntarily. He detested the habit in a 
woman, and the smile on his lips was somewhat forced as he 
answered: • 

“ Of course not.” 

“ I can see you do not approve, though,” she said, with a 
mocking smile ; “ but everyone does it now. By the way, 
where is your friend—Lord Danvers ? ” 

“ He has gone to Brussels.” 

“ He is very rich, is he not ? ” she pursued. 

“ He is considered so,” said Cecil briefly ; “ and he is an 
only son.” 

“ You seem great friends,” said Mdlle. D’Egmont, with a 
rapid glance at her companion’s face; “ but he is much older 
than yourself, is he not ? ” 

“ A few years—yes.” 

“ I believe in men’s friendships,” she continued, poising 
the cigarette in her fingera “ I think they do hold good 
amidst the storms «nd calms of life. Ours seldom do. T 
wonder why. But I do not speak from experience. I have 
never made a woman a friend in the real sense of the word. 
Somehow I don’t get on with them.” 

It was a grand opening for a compliment had Cecil Calverley 
felt disposed to pay one, but the conventional phrases of 
modem society were not familiar to him, and he passed the 
opportunity by. 

“I think there is more reality about men’s friendships,” 
he said; “ there seems to be an innate rivalry among 
women. Tliey find it bard to forgive each other for being better 
looking or bett^ dressed, or winning more admiration. Now 
these que^ions never enter a man’s mind. He likes his 
friends for their own sakes. The fact of their being popular, ’ 
rich, admired, would nfake no real difference to his feelings.” 

“ Unless a woman sowed discord.” 

“That, of course. Unfortunately, it has often happened,” 

“ But not with you ? ” 

She spoke quickly, impulsively. The surprise in his 
glance as he looked at her warned her of her error, 

“I beg your pardon. I have of course no right to ask 
such a question.” 

“ Do not apologise—there is no need,” he answered quietly. 
No, not with me,” 
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Do you follow him to BruBsels ? ” she asked, after a short 
pause, 

“ No, He returns here in a week’s time, and then we go 
to England together. It is twelve months since I was home.” 

“ You will be glad to see it again, then,” she said, tossing 
the half-hnisbed cigarette asi^e, while a sliadow seemed to 
fall over her face. “ Home—how empty a sound that is for 
some ears, how sweet and full a one for others ! For m<s, I 
have never known a home.” , 

“ It is a sad confession for a woman’s lips,” said Cecil 
gently ; “ but it is too often the penalty they pay for fame 
or greatness.” 

A sigh escaped her lips. 

“ Ah 1 ” she murmured, “ if it were only that t ” 

A momentary silence fell between them. An eager buzz 
of conversation was going on amongst the other guests. 
Cecil and his companion seemed quite unnoticed. The 
young man looked at her as she leant back on her chair— 
that shadow of melancholy on her face, of weariness in her 
eyes. They only heightened the charm o# her beauty and 
appealed to him more powerfully than her brilliance or 
coquetry could ever have done. He bent lower over her,^and 
his voice grew softer as he spoke. 

“You bade me believe what the world said of you, once," 
he murmured hurriedly ; “I could ndt. You told me we 
might never meet agaiu, yet we have done so. I came here 
to-night because I felt I mu%l see you. I lingered on in 
Paris for that same reason. Tell me, why did you contradict 
^ our own words ? Why did you bid ifte to your presence 
again when you must know the danger that lives there ? 
Your power is an old-told tale to you, doubtless. A week 
ago I could have smiled at it; now—1 know how fatal that 
power may be 1 ” 

He had not meant to say such words, but they had rushed to 
his lips impulsively. He so longed to know if indeed the world 
had wronged her as he believed, and the sorctry of her beauty 
Bwefit over him like a fire, before whose brealVi prudence 
and self-control and prejudice where shrivelled up and effaced. 

Her face flushed. She looked quickly up at him. 

“ I will not affect to misunderstand you,” she answered, 
herwoice so low that he could scarcely hear it “I did say 
* we had better never meet again, and then contradicted m^ 
own words on the impulse of a moment. I met you this 
morning. 1 knew you were in Paris alone, and so I asked 
you to come. I can never look upon you as a stranger, for I 
cannot forget I owe you my life, and it would be untruthful 
did I say 1 cared to see you no more.’’ 
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The subtle flattery of the words stole into his heart and 
made it beat more wildly than it had ever done for any 
woman’s words yet. 

“ You are kind and cruel too,” he said involuntarily. 

She laughed with a little contempt. 

“ I have small faith in men’s words. I told you once before 
how I regarded them. But I cannot call you an enemy, nor 
would I ask you to call me a friend. Yet, after all I should 
have allowed my first resolve to stand. But I am little 
accustomed to consider my motives. I act but too often qn 
impulse. You are sorry, then, you came 

“ C?an you ask that ? I only fear that your gratitude will 
be more cruel than, your forgetfulness, since you have taught 
me also to remember.” 

“ A man’s memory is rarely faithful,” she said coldly. “ In 
a week’s time you will have left Paris. Another week will 
supply you with oblivion.” 

“ How can you hell that ? If you judge me by others you 
should remember that every rale has its exception,” 

“ Yours is not an easy chara^tbr'-Ho read,” she answered 
lightly ; “ but I could see soon enough that you were in* 
different to women. Had it been otherwise—^well, I might 
have thought twice before asking you here.” 

“ A man may be indifferent for long, simply because no 
woman he has met has had the power to change the feeling 
into anything warmer.” 

“ True,” she said musingly : “ but such a man has always 
an ideal in his own ^lind, and the woman he loves must in 
some way resemble it. Have you not had something of that 
sort in yours ? ” 

“ 1 believe 1 have ; but it was a something so vague and 
shadowy that it could hardly be materialised, I fancy,” 

“You artists are more independent of reality than any 
other class* of beings. Everything is too beautiful in your 
dreams for the^oarser rivalry of flesh and blood. I think 
you are to be -envied. Genius is independent of sympathy ; 
it contents itself.” 

“Not always. It is too often a gift that breaks the heart 
of its possessor. Do not all the records of great lives breathe 
out something of the sorrow and suffering within ? If they 
do not stoop to conciliate, or pause to explain, they find but 
scant comprehension and still less belief.” 

“You speak bitterly for one so young,” said Mdlle. 
D’Egmont thoughtfully. “You at least seem supremely 
indifferent to the world’s opinions.” 

“ I trouble very little about them. But I scarcely con - 
aider myself au artist; doarly as I love brish and pe^Qil, 1 
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am selfish enough to work for my own pleasure—certainly 
not for fame.” * 

“ And yet you have won it* You see I have discovered 
your secret.” 

“ You are clever enough to discover most things, madame,” 
answered the young man gravely. 

“ And be equally dissatisfied with the result,” she said in¬ 
differently. It is a sad experience when one stands and 
looks at liii^, aud sees nothing that can give a throb of plea¬ 
sure, a brief forgetfulness, a semblance of what poets call 
happiness.” 

“ A sad experience, as you say; but surely not your own? ” 
Whose else should it be ? And it is not so wonderful or 
so exceptional a case, I dare believe.” 

“ Perhaps not, but it is difficult to believe it applies to 
yourself.” 

“ I don't see why. Few of us wear our real faces for the 
world nowadays. And as there are few lives witho^it re¬ 
proach, so there are still fewer that bear no burden of pain 
or shadow of suffering. But now, monsieur, my guests arc 
rising. Our conversation has lasted long enough. Do you 
care for cards ? We generally play here.” 

The old reckless defiance was in her voice once more. It 
fell on Cecil like a shock that sobered and startled him at 
one and the same moment. Talking^to her he had for¬ 
gotten— 

What ? He scarcely knew. 

Vague doubts arose again. The disquietude he had 
banished for a time returned aud filled him with a certain 
restlessness and pain his life had never known before. 

“If you will excuse me, I will take my leave now,” he 
said in answer to her question. “ I am no card-player.” 

“ And no smoker ! Ah, monsieur, the world will allow 
you no virtues if you have not some vices ; surely you know 
that 1 ” ' 

Cecil laughed. ^ 

“ rhave vices enough,” he said. “Do not fear it will be 
my fate to be canonised. I know most games of skill and 
chance, but it is my misfortune that, once known, they iiave 
lost their interest.” 

“ If that be the case, I will not seek to detain you,” she 
*an8wered, holding out her hand. “ Adieu.” 

Will you not rather say, au revoir f May I not come 
again 

“ If you wish, certainly,” she said, looking at him with 
evident surprise. “ But, believe me, it is best you do not.” 

“May I judge of that ? I kpow your meaning, J feel 
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you are right ; but obedience is less easy qow than it would 
have been—a week ago.” 

“ Hush ! ” she said softfy. “ No empty courtesies between 
us. If you care to come, come. 1 shall always be glad to 
see you.” 

She withdrew her hand, and Cecil calmly made his adieux 
to her other guests. Then he went homewards through the 
streets, his pulses throbbing, his brain dizzy as with wine. 

The passion he had scorned had laid its first spell upon 
him. 0 


CHAPTER XT 

If one should love you with real love 

(Such things have been). 

After her guests had left, Faustine threw herself down on 
the cushions of her couch, all the vivacity and,abandon of 
her manner gone now, a strange weariness and sadness on 
her face. 

“ What made me do it ? ” she* asked herself restlessly, 
“ Why did I bid him come ? He is so different to all other 
men—young, bra've, loyal, chivalrous. And he will believe, 
perhaps. It would be so easy to make him do that. And 
the greater his faith,, the greater his sufferings. Shall I 
spare him in time ? ” 

A servant entered with letters and disturbed her thoughts. 
Mechanically she glanced %t the different handwritings, but 
at one she started and seemed visibly disturbed. Hastily 
tearing open the envelope she read a few lines, then the 
colour faded from her face, leaving her pale as death. “How 
strange ! ” she imirniured. “ Just now, too. Surely he could 
not have known ?—and yet the burning of the theatre was in 
all the papers. The name might have oeen published.” 

Again she read the letter, and again the same discomposure 
was evident in ^er face and manner. “ Is it fate i ” she 
muttered. “ A moment ago, and I had resolved to see him 
no more; but Pore Jerome’s words are a command. How 
could ho have known already ?” 

Thoughtfully and sadly she folded the letter up, and then 
locked it away in her escritoire. I cannot send him aw|iy 
now, it is out of my power,” she sighed, and so went slowly 
away to her sleeping*room, disturbed, yet not ill-pleased that 
the decision had been taken out of her own hands. 

Meanwhile Cecil was bewildered, ill at ease, yet vaguely 
consciooB qf a new and subtle change within himself—a 
eamething he feared to analyse, yet could not wholly die* 
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regard. His heart was moved to a certain softness and pain 
that his life had never known, 

“ I am surely not mad enough tl> care for a woman, after 
all,” he thought impatiently ; “ and such a woman I "What 
is her beauty but a snare ? How can my ideal of the purity 
and innocence of womanhood find an answering representa^ 
tive in one whoso name is on ^11 men’s lips, whose nature is 
so mingled and contradictory, whose words never refute the 
evil spoken of her ? Ah, Heaven 1 if the spirit within her 
were but as fair as the form, who could resist her 1 Is it my 
misfortune that I cannot be content with mere personal 
loveliness ? Other men would ask no more, and she has 
sought—me.” 

'J'he night brought him no sleep or rest for once. He saw 
nothing but that one face, now brilliant with all the sorcery of 
loveliness, now shadowed and subdued to yet more dangerous 
charm by feelings that seemed earnest, and regrets that bore 
the stamp of reality. She had herself told him that all men 
were her enemies and her victims. Did she but seek place 
him on that fatal list ? Was even her gratitude a snare ? 

“ Can I forget her if I never see her more ? ” he asked 
himself through those long sleepless hours, when he tossed 
feverishly to and fro, haunted but by one memory—pursued 
but by one thought. 

He could not answer that question ; but the pain it brought 
might have done so, had he known mbre of human passions 
and dwelt less on ideal perfection. His life, for once, seemed 
to have passed beyond his own control, and a vague dissatis¬ 
faction took the place of its former peace. There was bitter¬ 
ness and sweetness both, in these meihories. At least, she 
had remembered him, she had cared to see him, and he alone, 
of all her guests, had she favoured with marked personal 
attention. Then, too, she was not happy. Whatever shadows 
of sin and suffering lay about her they might not have been 
of her own bringing; her words had breathed aa much, and 
all that was best and most chivalrous in Cecil Calveriey’s 
natuve rAponded to the pity she had evokeG, 

So he thought and so wondered all through the long 
dark hours—a thousand vague fancies, and painful doubts, 
and wild hopes surging through his brain. tW softness of a 
woman’s smile—the sorcery of a woman’s memory—these 
things meant nothing to him as yet. He could not have 
believed even now that they were sufficient foundation for 
the structure of an intense and heartfelt passion. Yet they 
were. 

w ith the daylight he fell asleep, ■« orn out and spent by 
such novel emotion. When he woke, his eyes fell on a letter 
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placed by his side. He tore it hastily open, and read an 
urgent entreaty from the Superior of the Home where he 
had placed his little foundling. The child is very ill,” ran. 
the message ; “ she cries incessantly for you. If it be in 
your power to come, pray do so at once.” 

Cecil sprang up and dressed with all haste, I must go— 

of course,” he said to himself. , 

Then the memory of the previous night flashed across him. 
Leaving Paris would be to leave Faustine. He paused and 
leant against his drying-table, and his face grew very 
troubled. He felt strangely reluctant to quit Paris just now, 
and yet—might it not be best ? “ If it be but a fancy, I 
shall soon forget it,” he said to himself with sudden resolu¬ 
tion. “ Absence will surely cure me.” 

That day, when, in obedience to her received instructions 
Faustine despatched a message to Cecil Calverley at his hotel, 
her messenger returned with the answer that the English gen¬ 
tleman had departed suddenly from Paris that morning, leav¬ 
ing no address and no information as to when he would return. 

A cloud crossed the brow of the beautiful actress as she 
heard. Men, as a rule, were not eager—or, indeed, able—to 
escape from her fascinations, once she bad chosen to exert 
them. After his words, too, the previous evening I 

“ He is wise,” she thought, with a strange smile, “ wiser 
than I feared he would prove, but I do not like the feeling 
of being balfled. If f^te throws him across my path again— 
well, 1 think he will not escape so,easily a second time.” 

It was as well Cecil Calverley did not see her then with 
that mocking smile on her«iips, that evil glitter in her eyes. 
His vague fears migfht have assumed shape and form. At 
least the dawn of passion might have had no day. But be 
was far away now, and her memory only pursued him the 
more persistently because he had been forced to leave her by 
circumstances, just as he had been led to her by fate. 

The good motlier Thdrt'^se, Superior of the Convent or 
Retreat of Notl^ Dame de Bon Secours, was sitting alone 
in her little chamber. The sprmg sunlight fell on her placid 
face, the dusky folds of her dress, and the long rosary at her 
waist. It lit up the pictured saints on the wall, the missal on 
her lap, the bunches of primroses and violets grouped together 
in a (maint old bowl 'before her. The surroundings were so 
peaceful and so fair that they seemed to speak in the very 
eloquence of silence of the safe calm life led within those 
walls; yet on the aged face was a strangely troulded look, 
and on the brow a cloud of heavy care. Suddenly she rang 
ft bell becride her| and rose from her seat, and stood upright 
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and rigid, with the beads of her rosary clasped tight in her 
fingers, and her eyes fixed with pained intensity on the door • 
of her room. 

It opened softly, and one of the sisters appeared in answer 
to her summons. 

" What news the Superior asked anxiously. 

None better, holy mother. The child has passed a bad 
night, and seems weaker than ever this morning.” 

“ Who is with her now ?” 

Sister Veronica.” « 

“ Good ; I will be there directly. Stay, is that the 
couvent-bell? ” 


“ Yea, ma mhre. It has just rung.” 

“ Who can it be ?—at this hour, too.” 

“P6re Jerome, perhaps,” hazarded the sister reapeclfully, 
“ It is about the time for one of his visits.” 

“ Go and see, and bring me word here ; and remember, it 
is my wish that special prayers be said in the chapel, and by 
the sisters individually, for the recovery of the child.J’ 

The sister bowed silently and left the ^oom, while the 
aged mother reseated herself to wait for tidings of the 
visitor. 

Suddenly, in the convent aisle without came the sound of 
a firm loud tread. She started and listened eagerly. 

“ Not Pere Jerome^s velvet footfall,” she said to herself. 
“ Who can it be ] ” 

Her doubts were soon at rest, for the door unclosed and 
revealed the stalwart figure and handsome face of Cecil 
Calverley. ‘ 

“Ah, my son, welcome 1” cried the good mother, rising 
and stretching out her hands in fervent greeting. “ So you 
received my letter ? ” 

W “ Yes, madame, as you see,” answered the clear ringing 
tones of the young Englishman. “ How is the child 1 ” 

“ My son,” said the aged woman sadly, “ you* find us in 
deep sorrow; the child (may the saints ble^ her !) is very 
ilL Por The last few months she has pined and fretted 
herself about something or someone ; we cannot tell who or 
what it is. No one can console her. The constant mourning 
has been too much for the little heart to bear. Her health 


has given way, and she is very, very ill.” 

Tears dimmed the kind tender eyes as she spoke, and 
Cecil looked at the troubled, grieved old face with a sym¬ 
pathy that touched her deeply* 

“I have grown to love her so dearly,” she continued, 
** She is 80 sweet, so patient, so gentle. Never was child like 
ber,laih8arel ^dsolovelyitool HersmileiBl^ke an angel’s t” 
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“ Can yon find nothing out about her ? Sh^ is old enough 
to have some memory of things or TOrsonB.” 

She talks much about her mower, but we cannot find 
out her name, or where she lived. We can - make nothing 
out of her words; she is so very young; only a babe, 
monsieur. And yet what a feeling heart in Ihe tiny body 1 ” 

**What have you called herf*' asked Cecil, as the good 
woman wiped her eyes and paused a moment for breaih. 

<^We asked her her name, and she always said it was 
Elise; but as we hav^two sisters of that name here we call 
her Miae.» 

“ May I see her now, madame ? ” 

“ Most assuredly, my son. She has never forgotten you; 
she ^aks of you incessantly.” 

** Indeed; that shows a f^eater power of recollection than 
I should have thought possible in one so young. She saw 
me for such a short time, too 1 ” 

Quite long enough, it appears, my son. And, indeed, I 
look upon it as my duty to foster such remembhmce in her 
mind. Did you not save her life ? ” 

‘‘ In common humanity, madame, *I could not have done 
anything else. Pray, do not burden that life with a debt of 
gratitude owed to me 1 ” 

The venerable, simple-minded woman looked up at the 
young man’s face wit^ surprise. 

You have a noble heart, my son,” she said, while her eyes 
wandered over the handsome figure before her with a wistful 
tenderness of regard. 

He moved impatiently. * 

“We waste nme in idle words, madame. Can you not 
bring me to the child now?” 

The aged mother rose immediately, and, aiming to him to 
follow her, she led the way to a pleasant Httfo chamber with 
nothing conventual about it, save its extreme simplicity, and 
its panels cirved with the heads of the saints, and hung with 
pictures of martyrs and angels. ^ 

The soft brignt hues of spring flowers gleamed here .and 
there from vase and cup; the little bed was pure and white 
as driven |mow, and nestled amidst the pillows was the 
cherubic loveliness of the child he had rescura in the autumn 
woods a few months before. 

She was white as the linen, around her. Her closed eyes, 
with the long sweeping lashes restii^ on her cheeks, ^ve 
her an almost deatluike look. The little wasted hand ^^ch 
Cecil touched was dry and hot as fire, and the tiny rosy 
mouth was parched and cracked as if with inward fever. 

She lookra so lovely, and yet so fragile in that tranceli]ce 

F 
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rest that *Cecil held his breath as he gazed, scarce able to 
believe it was anything mortal on which his eyes rested, or 
which his hand touched 

Suddenly her eyes opened. She looked up at the face 
bending so tenderly over her, and into her own came a rush 
of colour and a light of joy. 

A cry, soft and glad as the coo of a nestling bird, escaped 
her lips. The little thin baby arms were flung eagerly round 
his neck as he bent his tall form towards her. A rush of 
tender, murmuring, incoherent words left her lips. Then 
she rested her head on his breast and nestled in his strong 
young arms, and so lay and fell asleep—content. 

“ Her first calm sleep for six long days and nights. Now 
our Blessed Lady be praised ! murmured the Superior, in 
awed, hushed tones. Could it be for you she fretted, my 
son ? ” 

And Cecil, lobking down at the face pillowed on his breast 
with the tu&bled golden curls framing its beauty, <and on 
the baby brow the rest and peace of contented slumber, felt 
a strange thn^ of tenderness at his heart, and smiled, and 
was silent. 


CHAPTEE Xlf 

THB LITTLE FOTODLINO 
The first of any 

Seem the happiest years that come. 

Ctoil stayed with his little foundling all through that lovely 
jspringtime. 

Slowljr and gradually her health improved, but her one 
incessant demand was for him, and he had not the heart to 
leave her. 

He had a room in the neighbourhood of the convent, and 
devoted himself to paihting an altar-piece as a gift for the 
good old Superior. As soon as ever the little one could leave 
her bed she was taken to her protector’s (jj^artera^ and there 
she would lie on a couch by the window for the greater part 
of the day, looking with wondering eyes at his manipulation 
of brush and pencil, unconscious that she herself was acting 
as his model, and that the sweet loveliness of her own face 
shone out trom the canvas as that of the infant Christ. 

Her dresjpiy, unchildish gravity, her sweetness of temper 
and docility of disposition ; her quaint, old-fashioned, fancies 
And passionate affection for himself—^all touched the «young 
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man’s heart with a strange pity and tenderness. She was 
never happy when away from him. His name lived in her 
childish prayers and occupied all her thoughts ; and mean¬ 
while she passed from convalescence to health, and the 
weeks glided by in a dreamy monotony that almost effaced 
all memory of time, while Cecil painted on in his little quiet* 
chamber with glimpses of the Ifair spring verdure from its 
open windows, and the cadence of the Angelui or the far-off 
chant of hymns, an^ the swell of the organ music alone 
breaking the hush of perfect stillness around those quiet 
woods. 

“I wonder what I shall do with you, little one?” said 
Cecil musingly, one day, as he laid aside his painting brush, 
and met the wistful, loving gaze of the child’s soft eyes fixed 
on his face. 

“ Let me stay with you,” she said quickly, in a tone of one 
whose decision is incontrovertible. 

The^oung man smiled. 

“An easy way of solving the diflficulty. But suppose I 
cannot ? ” 

Her face grew troubled and sad. 

“I will be so good,” she said in her pretty baby 'patois* 

“I have no doubt of it, dear ; but still I cannot take you 
with me when I go. I want to tell you you must stop here 
with the kind sisteA, and be very good and obedient to 
them, and learn all they teach you ; and then, some day, 
when you are older and cleverer, and can say what you 
would like to do, I will take you from here and place you 
with kind friends.” • 

“ Why will you not take me now ? ” she half sobbed, her 
pretty lips quivering, her eyes tearful under the shade of 
their heavy lashes. 

“You cannot understand, dear, if I explain. I wish I 
could find-out to whom you belonged. Is there no one, 
nothing you remember ? Who left you in the wood where 1 
found you ? ” • ^ ♦ 

She shook her head in perplexity. 

“ I know ’Ita,” she said. “ Shall I see ’Ita if I’m good ? ” 

“ But who is ’I^ ] ” 

“ 1 love Tta. I was asleep, and then he took her away,” 
the child lisped in her broken French. 

“ Who took her away ? ” 

She shook her little head again and remained silent. 

“ Always the same,” murmured Cecil impatiently. “ We 
never get beyond that point.” # 

“ Perhaps you will find ’Ita,” said the little one presently. 
‘‘ You found me.” 
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“ True enough. But if my destii^ is to be that of dis¬ 
covering lost infants wherever I go, I shall have to found a 
foundling hospital on my own account,” laughed Cecil with 
amusement. 

The child looked gravely at him. 

• “I should like you to find she said solemnly. “If 
you go out in the world to look for her, I will stay here and 
pray for you.” 

What is she like 1 ” asked Cecil, 

The little one looked at him in puzzled silence for a 
moment or two, then suddenly pointed to the picture from 
which the sad grave eyes of the Child-Christ looked out at 
them both. 

“ Like that,” she said. 

“ But that is you ! ” Cecil told her in surprise. “ I have 
painted your face there.” 

No,” was the reply, in tones of great decision, “ that’s 

>Itn >» 

“ Then ’Ita is a little child like yourself ? ” suggested Cecil. 
“ A little girl you know—a sister, perhaps?” 

The little face clouded once again. 

“ When I was asleep she went away,” she said, repeating 
the words that Cecil had so often heaid before, ana which 
lay like a stumbling-block in the path of his investigations 
into the child’s parentage or antecedent^. 

" Well, if I try and find ’Ita, will you remain here and not 
fret yourself ill any more ? ” asked Cecil at length. 

She raised herself eagerly. “Oh yes. But you will 
come and see me? You won’t go qu^te away and never 
come back ? ” 

“Certainly not,” Cecil assured her gravely. “I will come 
back as often as I can ; and each time I come I shall expect 
to find you have learnt more and grown stronger, and are 
good and obedient to the kind old M^re Thdrfese, who is so 
fond of you. You will be all this, my child, wiiryou not ? ” 

“ If you tell me—yes.” ^ 

And' Cecil kilew she teeant it. 

He had grown to feel a strange fondness for the little 
creature whose life be had saved ; and, to his own thinking, 
and in obedience to those laws of conscUnce, duty, and in¬ 
tegrity which he had framed, and to which he held so closely, 

. he deemed it only his right to watch over the future of the 
helpless child thus thrown upon his care, and - dependent on 
his bounty. The singleness and fidelity of her love for him 
touched hip very deeply; for a child’s love is indeed a pearl 
of great price—a thing so pure, and unalienable, ax^d fai&fni, 
thM its spontaneous affection can never appw in vain to 
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any heart, unless, indeed, that heart be wholly vile or 
wholly callous. 

To Cecil, in his hot, chivalrous, impulsive youth, with his 
artist’s fancies and his poet’s heart, this pure, unsought 
adoration of the child he had rescued appealed with tenfold 
power. He had saved her carelessly enough, it is true, and 
had thought then that, having provided for her a place 
of shelter and safety, he might acquit himself of further 
responsibility; but he found that this was not possible. 
Insensibly, her welfare had become to him a thing of im¬ 
portance ; and his liberal, compassionate heart opened to 
her with the fondness that was only an instinct, and the 
fidelity that claimed no recompence in the present and 
dreaded no shadow in the future. 

“ My little waif,” he said tenderly, as those last words of 
hers reached him, “ you will do all that is right, I know, for 
my sake, and I will do all I can for yours. I wish, though, 
you comld enjoy the bright brief dawn of your childhood as 
thoroughly as others of your a^e and sex do ; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, this home is not evei^like a convent, where other 
girls of your age are admitted for education. You will have 
none but the sisters to associate with, and they are all old, 
grey-headed women. Still, you will be safe, and, I hope, 
happy.” , 

if you go, when will you come again ? ” she asked, not 
comprehending his words. 

“With the autumn leaves,” he answered brightly. “It 
will be a whole year.then since I found you.” 

She sighed, and glanced out of the open window. 

“ It is a long time,” she said softly, while a strange sadness 
crept over her childish face, that gave it a gravity beyond 
its years. “ But I will wait^ and I will pray to God, as you 
told me, not to the saints.” 

“ Ay, do,** he said earnestly. “ The God who made all the 
earth so beauti^l, and would have made all life so fair, had 
man only let Him,” * • 

“ Why w^uld not man let Him ? ” 

“Ah, my littleene, that is just the question that vexes aJl 
philosophy and fllbisons every creed. Why? I suppose 
because sin is so much pleasanter than virtue, because the 
barter of unknown good for present enjoyment is so sweet 
and easy and irresistible, and the evil of the exdiange is ouly * 
learnt too late.” 

She looked wonderingly at him, not able to follow bis 
words. 

“ You need not trouble about such things,” he said softly, 
as he stroked the bright soft hair from her childish brow. 
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“ Evil is far enough from your knowledge yet, I would it 
might always remain, so; but then one cannot always be 
a child.” 

“ 1b it best ? ” she asked gravely. 

“Beet? Ay—that it is—only the last to believe it are 
the children.” ^ 

One can do so much when one is grown up,” she mur¬ 
mured. “ I shall be glad when I am like you.” 

He laughed, , 

“ Foolish one, how little you know of what is before you! 
You have the sun ai>d the air, and the sweet untroubled 
calm of irresponsibility, and the love of good women, and you 
ought to be happy. When you are like me, as you say, you 
will look back on these things and wonder you never valued 
them more. A child’s life in the woods, on the water, with 
a song on the lips, not a care in the heart, with no fear of 
the future, and an intense joy in the present—ah, my dear, 
there is not. a man or woman who has not lived to envy 
that.” 

“ I am happy when you are here,” she s^d softly, leaning 
her warm bright cheek on his hand, “ Must you go ? ” 

He smiled a little sadly. 

“ I must. Do you know that it is only for your sake I 
have remained here so long? But when you were so ill, 
little one, I had not the heart to leave ^ou, and so stayed on 
and on. But I cannot do so any longer. I have my-own 
duties in another home.” 

“ Where do you live ? ” she asked. 

“ In England—not in your own land" at all. I happened 
to be travelling here when 1 found you.” 

“ Is it far ? Will you take me thete one day ? ” 

Cecil looked doubtful. The claims of his foundling upon 
his future liberty for the first time pressed themselves on his 
notice. 

“ That I cannot promise,” he answered her at length- “ It 
is not always possible to do what one wills Br wishes. And 
now; petite, run off; I hear Sister Marie’s voice calling you, 
and she will scold me for sending you J>ack with such a 
grave little face.” 

The^hild rose at once. Beady obedience was instinctive 
to her. 

• Adieu I ” she said, in her pretty childish way. “ 1 will 
not forget what you have said to me; but don’t be very long 
away," 

“ Are you afraid of forgetting me ? ” 

“ I could never do that,” was the grave rejoinder; “not 
. even if I do not see you again till 1 am a woman.” 
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“ A woman I ” thought Cecil to himself, when she had left 
him, and he was busily replacing his ^nts andbnmhesL 
“ A woman ! Good Heavens, I never tho^ht of that when 
I rescued her from her forest cradle 1 V^at am 1 to do 
with her a few years hencel” 

The future alone could answer that question. 

“ Shall I see her in Paris 1 ” he asked himself as he was 
whirled at express raced back to the bright capital pnoe 
more. I have not forgotten her; does she remember me, 
I wonder?”' 

He threw himself back in his seat'and gave himself up to 
thoughts he had long ceased striving to resist. No ; he had 
not forgotten Faustine. Her spells had been sure enough to 
chain his memory, and he longed to see her again, as never 
had he longed to see a human face before. 

I shall only stay for a day and then go on to England,” 
he told himself, and marvelled a little at the glad thnll that 
ran through his veins as he pictured the welcome of the 
woman whose image he could not banish. Mental dis¬ 
quietude had been a thing unknown to him till these last 
few weeks, and therefore perhaps this fancy had taken all 
the stronger hold of his imagination, and grown into more 
vivid life with every thought that dwelt upon it. 

. It was no sacred ptire-souled vision now. It was a feverish 
dream of a woman’s loveliness—a restless longing for a 
woman’s presence. Yet he would not have exchanged this 
fever and unrest for the sweetest hour of calm he had ever 
known. • 

Strange force of human passion that laughs at self-control! 
Strange madness that hugs its own chains and mocks at 
freedom; that holds its misery sweeter than all peace, and 
clings but closer to the thing t^t tortures it 1 


You’d give him—poison shall we say ? 

Ox what, Faustine ? 

Cecil Calverlet remained only long enough at his hotel to 
remove the dust of travel and take some necessary 
ment. Then he hastened to the'presence of the woman whose 
memory had haunted him through those past weeks. She 
was at home, and he was shown into the ^udoir where she 
had first received him. As she rose to greet him, as the 
loveliness that now seemed but greater and more irresiatiblo 
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met his eyes once more, he marvelled how he cou!3 ever h&ve 
left her*—ever borne those weeks of silence and separation. 
For a moment he could find no words—^he could only look at 
her and feel that life was paradise. She read his emotion 
plainly enough; ^e was qmte calm herself. 

She pointed to a seat oeside her own. His sudden de¬ 
parture and complete silence*" had piqued and disturbed her 
more than she would have liked to acknowledge, but not for 
worlds would she have shown any ci^rioeity respecting one 
or other. 

‘‘ Welcome, monsieur,’’ she said, with that smile that was 
like sunlight. 1 had no idea you were in Paris.” 

1 have but just returned. I was called away some weeks 
ago on urgent business,” answered Cecil. 1 saw by the 
papers that you were acting again, madame.” 

** Tes; the damage to the theatre Was soon repaired, and 
1 resumed my engagement. By the way, 1 saw your friend 
Lord Danvero the other day. He had obtained soine clue 
respecting d^aspard Ducroix, and was off to follow it up. 
But I suppose you know that ? " 

Yes; ne wrote to me about it.” 

His thoughts were at variance with his words. The music 
of her voice had never seemed so sweet as now. He looked 
at her, and wondered no longer that men had gone mad for 
her smile. He was like one m enchantihent, and ceremonies, 
and customs, and conventionalities were all forgotten. 
Burning words rose to his lips—^words which told of the 
lesson he had learnt in absence, and, while veiling love, yet 
betrayed it all too well. 

She listened in silence, but her heart was moved as it bad 
never been by any wozd of passion or remembrance. Yet 
she tamed aside his meaning with the skill of one well used 
to fence with man’s adoration. 

“Yqja honour me too much,” she said. “€ had not 
expect^ you would remember me. You left so suddenly— 
without a word. Yes; 1 know. You coifid not help it. 
We cannot always control circumstances. Still 1 thought 1 
bad been long forgotten.” 

That you cannot mean,” said Cecil impulsively. “ You 
must know that to forget you is a task beyond most men’s 
strength,” 

. But you are no woman’s slave; you have told me they 
are nothing to you.” 

“And they are—save only one,” he said in a low voice, 
“She has condemned me to pay dearly for my previous 
heresies.” 

She laughed a little. “ In what coin, monsieur 7 Empty 
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gpeech and idle compliment! They are t<|)o common to be of 
any value.” 

‘‘That I can well believe,” answered Cecil bitterly, “I 
suppose even the fact of such coin having been untendered 
hitherto to any living woman could tiot m^e it of any worth 
in your eyes.” • ■* 

“ I think nothing is of any worth in xaj eyes,” she said 
sadly, and her glance rested for a moment on the troubled 
face beside her. “ I wish I could avoid the acknowledgment, 
but I cannot.” 

“ It may not be so always,” said Cecil impulsively. Your 
life is not half lived yet. How can you tell that it will be 
always empty as you say ? Or, indeed, if it be, the fault 
must lie with yourself.” 

• “ Perhaps it does. As I told you before, I live but for one 
purpose, and it has stamped upon my heart an endless bitter¬ 
ness. Its memory suffices to drive away all softness and 
womanly feeling. See how frank I am with you. I have 
not cared to spare any man yet. I have let him believe the 
best before I showed the worst. To you I have at least been 
honest. You know me as I anil Is not that sufficient to 
drive me from your memory ? ” 

‘•No ; because I believe you magnify the evil and conceal 
the good. Your vepr frankness but appeals more strongly 
to my faith in you.” 

“ Your faith in me ! ” she echoed, and a faint flush rose to 
her cheek as her eyes met his frank impetuous gaze, “ Ah, 
Heaven, to think that I Should hear such words from any 
man’s lips ! What groundwork have you for such faith, my 
young Sir Galahad ? ” 

Cecil coloured at the mocking words. 

“ It pleases you to jest, madame. I have never asked 
myself that question. I only know that I have spoken the 
simple truth.” * 

Woman of the world as she was, those simple earnest 
words touched^er profoundly. The smile left her lips~the 
coldness died out of her eyes. “You do me too inuch 
honour,” she said gently. “ I have not been accustomed to 
overmuch deference from men. Naturally I should not 
complain. A woman who lives in the glare of publicity 
must expect to have her name handled oy every passing 
touch. She has no right to resent it. Of course not. The' 
world says so, and the world is always right—especially 
when it i^nes a woman.” 

“The world and 1 have little in common,” said Cecil 
Calverley. 

“ ; you are too chivalrous, too trustixig, and too careless 
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of its doctrines, I should say. It may be the worse for you. 
Worldly .wisdom is a ^ood thing in its way. How is it we 
always drift into personalities—you and I 

For myself I can answer. My thoughts are too full of 
you to turn to indifferent subjects.” 

“ I wish they were more worthily occupied,” she said, with 
a sort of pitying compassion that chilled him more than her 
raillery had done. 

If I am satisfied, what matters the rest ? ” he said quickly, 
“ They say we are not free agents in any matter—that action, 
life, thought, are all shaped and controlled for us by some 
governing and mysterious power. I cannot control my 
thoughts of you any more than I can account for the impulse 
that led me to the theatre that fatal night. Do not blame 
me, madame—^blame fate.” 

** You believe in fate, then ? ” 

“ I do—now.” 

Her heart .gave a quicker throb—her face grew troubled. 
“ It would have been better if you had never seen roe,” she 
said involuntarily. “Whatever you belieye can make no 
difference now. My life has passed into the shadow of 
calumny. I defy the world, and the world repays me in its 
own coin. I will not say that I am blameless. I am utterly 
indifferent and utterly reckless. I think sometimes of my 
youth, and shudder as I look on mysAf now. The dreams 
that I dreamt, the hopes that I hoped—alas ! for them there 
is no resurrection! ” 

“Why talk of what might have been?” cried Cecil im¬ 
patiently. “ I have seen you—I have known you. Can 
anything alter those facts ? Let the world think what it 
may, if you yourself know the world is wrong. As for me, 
your warning comes too late. Forget you, I cannot—avoid 
you I will not, unless it be your express command.” 

Sheigrew very pale. It was almost a declaration of love, 
and what could love be to her now any more than to him ? 
“I did not think you were so hot-headed,•Mr. Calverley,” 
she said somewhat coldly. “ If you will be wise in time, 
then take my warning. If you will nnt take it, do not blame 
me in the future for what I would willingly save you now. 
My friendship is rarely a welcome gift. Though between us 
livep ever the remembrance of the debt I owe you, I would 
. almost you had sought its payment in any other way.” 

“ I shall never blame you,” said Cecil sadly. “ I only ask 
that you will not cast me quite aside—that you will not forbid 
me your presence. Is that too presumptuous a request ? ” 

“ From you to me—no. But you remember too well. It is 
for that reason I would rather you asked me anything but this.” 
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“ If it be mj own choice to risk the dai^ger-” 

■ ‘ Those are rash words. They do not suit you. Besides, 
you make me seem both vain and e^tisticah Well, let us 
say no more on the matter. It shall be as you wish. Now I 
am going to dismiss you. I have a rehearsal to attend. 
Shall you be at the theatre th^ evening ? ” 

“ No,” he said almost fiercely. “ There, of all places, I hate 
to see you.” 

She lifted her eyebrows in faint surprise, “ Do not idealise 
me, whatever you do,” she said ironically. ‘‘ Believe me what 
I am to the world. It may not be njy best side, but it is my 
truest.” 

“ Nay, you do yourself injustice. Your best side is some¬ 
thing different to that.” 

‘‘We will not drift into another a^umeni on the subject 
of myself,” she answered lightly- “ Then come to supper if 
you will not go to the theatre. I shall be alone to-night, 
except for Madame Bontoux.” 

“ I shall be only too happy.” 

“ Farewell, then,” and she gave him her hand and smiled 
up into his eyes. 

That smile went with him through the day. 


CHAPTEE XIV 

We wring from our souls their applicative strength. 

E, B, Browning, 

Pere Jerome was pacing up and down his velvet-bung 
sanctuary with a restless impatience that his calm, equable 
temperament rarely betrayed. As a rule, he was too well 
governed by self-deception, too accustomed to concealieelings 
with that cloak of gentle indifference, to suffer any outward 
display of inwird emotion to escape. 

“She could not have played me false,” he muttered, 
“No ; she knows belter than that. All these weeks and 
nothing done. The child a rival of a woman, and such a 
woman 1 It is incredible ” 

He threw himself down and leaned his cheek on bis hand, 
pursuing his thoughts in silence, but with frowning brow^ 
He was a singularly handsome man, with the polished grace 
and courtly mannera of a Church dignitary, and the patent 
of nobility that is given by a great and ancient race. He 
was wont to trace his descent from a princely recluse, who, 
wearied of the vanities and evils of Court life, had taken 
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refuge in the seclusion of the sanctuary, and veiled hia name 
under the patronymic of a monastical brotherhood. 

Be that as it may, P^re Jerome stood high in the estima¬ 
tion of his fraternity, and was accounted a singularly astute 
and’valuable member of the church he served. He was a 
skilled diplomatist, an accomplished scholar, and a thoroughly 
delightful companion; but be bad one‘weakness, and that 
was an unsparing hatred of the Earl of Strathavon’s second 
son. From his boyhood upwards the priest had spared no 
pains to thwart his inclinations—to oppose his wishes—to 
fan the flame of his father’s indiiference into deeper dislike, 
and the fact of being met on all points by a spirit as immov¬ 
able and self-couttnlled as hia own only made him more 
determined to h!ejn4 break it. 

The old Earl, iti^different as he was to Cecil, had yet too 
stern a sen^ of to be quite as merciless to his heresies 

and eccentricities S^^ia priestly adviser would have desired. 
Of any of his soiM, Cecil was the least troublesome—the 
least extravagant; mie one whose income was always suffi¬ 
cient for his expires, and who had nevet appealed for 
payment of debts,,^ He could find no fault in him save for 
vagrant wanderings and avoidance of society, and as his 
brothers amply atoned for deficiencies in that respect, Cecil 
met all rebuke and remonstrance with a laughing reminder 
that his allowance would not cover the demands of a yearly 
town season and its attendant expenses. There was so much 
truth in the statement that his father, could only content 
himself with flinging a sarcasm at His vagabond tastes, and a 
hint that he had oetter not disgrace hia family by a too great 
indulgence in them. 

The quiet scorn of the eyes that met his own, the tranquil 
rejoinder, “Do not fear made the old Earl uncomfort¬ 
able for long after his son had left his presence. 

It was twelve mouths now since they had met, and he had 
confided to P^re Jerome that Cecil had sent ap intimation of 
his forthcoming arrival, and was about to bring his friend 
Lord'Danvers with him. ^ 

^his was the news that had so disturbed the worthy priest. 
He always disliked Cecirs presence at the Castle, and Lord 
Danvers was equally objectionable to him. 

Sitting there, iu deep meditation—going over again and 
hgain Bimemea that Cecil Calverley had thwarted, plana that 
he had opposed, secrets that he* had divined—no wonder 
PSre Jerome’s brow grew dark, no woilder that his eyes rested 
wrathfully on the perfumed note by hia elbow, and tjie words 
which were written there, “ I have failed to do your bidding, 
I cannot keep him.” ' 
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“ Women are poor tools at best,” he muttered wrathfully, 
“though powerful enough in their wav| One can never 
depend on them quite. 1 could almost think she was over- 
scrupulous for once. As a rule, she hnds it mo hard task to 
chain men to her side. Surely a boy—young, ardent, imagi¬ 
native, chivalrous, ae Cecil is, cannot have been quite un¬ 
touched. The very fact of that romantic rescue should have 
sufficed to first attach him to her. For the rest—where has 
her power gone that she could not keep him ? ” 

He sat down at his awriting-table and wrote several letters ; 
then rang a silver bell beside him, and inquired of the servant 
who answered the summons whether- *the Earl was ready to 
receive him. 

Being answered in the affirmative, he took his way to Lord 
Strathavon’s apartments; all the gloom and disturbance 
banished from his brow; the smiling,^ courteous suavity of 
mien and manner as undisturbed as usual. The old Earl was 
just recovering from a severe attack of gout, and lay on his. 
couch in a very irritable and petulant frame of mind. Perhaps 
a visit frotn his lawyer had something to do with both, for 
that gentleman was folding up soflae ominous-looking parch¬ 
ments as the priest entered. 

“ Ah, it is you, father,” said the Earl; “ pray be seated, 

I have just finished with Mr. Falkeiier. Infernal worry 
these business matte^is.” 

“ I am extremely sorry to have been compelled to trouble 
you, my lord,” said the lawyer apologetically ; “ but it 'was 
necessary to have your signature, and-” 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” interposed the Earl petulantly, and 
waving his hand as a sign of dismissal. “ You will find 
luncheon prepared for you in the morning-room, Mr. Falkener; 
and pray, don’t trouble me about leases and mortgages for a 
long time to come.” 

The lawyer bowed himself out of the room. Pfere^erome 
looked quickly up. The word “ mortgages ’’ struck on his 
ear with an unpleasant sound. —v.. 

It is Malden’s extravagance again,” said ther\jEjarl 
gloomily, as he found himself alone with bis spiritual advise r. 

“ I wish he would marry. There is Lady Forteacue and 
quarter of a million simply waiting for his asking, and he 
won’t ask. What does it matter if she is a widow, and not 
over-young ? The money will be our salvation just now ; 
but those sons of mine are as obstinate as mules. My wishes 
go for nothing, ypu know, of course, that Cecil qomes home 
to-night?” 

“Yes„my lord. He brings Lord Danvers also, does he 
not ? ”. 
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" Yes. I don’t know what makes them choose such a time 
for their visit. They might just as well have waited for the 
shooting season, when we should have had the house full. As 
it is, they will have to console themselves with each other’s 
company.” 

“ Does Mr, Cecil propose making a long stay 1 ” 

“ He does not say. I ahotfld scarcely fancy he would. I 
mean to ask him ahoiit this foundling of his when I see him.” 

“ Do you think it wise, my lord ? Mr. Cecil objects to 
having his actions interfered with. Ydu know that of old.” 

The Earl laughed scornfully. “ I can dispense with your 
counsels on that subjfet, holy father. I will manage my 
sons in my own fashion.” 

“ Pardon me. I never meant to advise you on that point, 
my lord. I know that Mr. Cecil is always ready to confide 
in you, and more inclined to listen to your advice than either 
of his brothers.” 

“ Cecil is a fool,” muttered the old Earl savagely. “ Keep 
him out'of my way much as you can. He always imtales 
me with his democratic ideas and ultra-Liberalism. As for 
hi4p&8sionfor art and craze for painting, Heaven only knows 
hA he has come by them, or how long the whim is to last.” 

Iplf his views are liberal his fancies are patrician,” re¬ 
marked Pijre Jerome thoughtfully. “He is proud enough 
of his race and scrupulous enough of his honour, at all 
^ events. Let me see, it is twelve months since he was here, 
is it not 1 ” 

“Yes; but why speak of hinj so much? I want to 
consult you about Malden. It is imy>erative that he should 
marry, and that soon. Can you not use your influence 
with him ? I would go up to London myself, only my health 
renders it impossible. What do you say to being my 
ambiti^ador ? ” 

^ WiHingly, my lord. But if I might advise, Lshould say 
invite L^^y Portescue here in the sporting sefason. There is 
nothing like throwing people together in a country mansion. 
Thcyr see so much more of each other than they can in the 
whirl of the season, and Lord Malden is always at his best, 
I #iink, when playing the host at Strathavon. Meanwhile 1 
will pave the way and—ascertain that there is no one else.” 

“ Heavens! I hope not,” exclaimed the Earl abruptly. 
“ You have not heard anything of that sort, have you ? ” 

“Only vague rumours—nothing that you need distress 
yourself about, my lord ” said the priest soothingly. But 
as there is no srhoke without fire, 1 may as well investigate 
into the cause of the %)rmer. Best assured I will let you 
know if there is any reason for anxiety.” , 
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The conversatioii tlien turned to other i^atters, and after 
half an hour or bo of further discussion, the priest retired to 
his own apartments. 

It wanted half an hour of dinner-time whep^ecilCalverley 
and Lord Danvers arrived at the Castle. The meeting 
between father and son was scarcely warmer than if they 
had parted an hour before, instead of, as in reality, a year. 
The dinner would have been but a dull affair save for F^re 
Jerome’s unwearied efforts to banish the somewhat taciturn 
element that was onlyltoo apparent. 

The Earl looked gloomy and dissatisffed, Cecil was visibly 
preoccupied and ill at ease, Lord D&hvers unusually silent, 
and the priest alone seemed thoroughly at home and uncon¬ 
strained. It was a relief to all when the stately meal was at 
last over, and the two young men rose from the table and 
went out on the terrace to smoke their cigars. Cecil’s was 
a poor pretence of enjoying the fragrant weed. His eyes 
rested with a half-regretful pleasure on the beautiful scene 
before him, on the sloping terraces, the aisles of woodland, 
the wide-stretching deer foiests, the glimpses of fertile 
country, the far-off curve of the coast rocks that held the 
sea thundering at their base. A grand place—a noble 
heritage indeed, and with all his restlessness and love of 
change Cecil Calverley felt that no spot on earth was, after 
all, so dear as this, hisiboyhood’s home. 

Lord Malden cared very little for it; had no enthusiastic 
reverence for the magnificent Gothic pile with its battlements, 
towers, and fretted pinnacles, and history of mingled reck¬ 
lessness, and chivalry, and romance. He preferred the town 
house in Park Lane, he was wont to say, to all the stately 
grandeur of Strathavon, and only tolerated the Castle during 
the brief shooting months, when the whirl of the season was 
over, and he was perforce obliged to leave his beloved mc^efn 
Babylon. But Cecil loved his home in a very different fitshion, 
and his brolher’stodifference was often a source of difjj^asure 
and uneasiness both. V 

“ How silent you are, Cecil ! ” i^emarked his friend at iWat. 
“ Not one observation for the last five minutes. Bte*ven’t you 
exhausted your admiration yet 1 ^ 

“ You forget how long I have been absent,” answered Cecil 
apologetically. After all, foreign lands can show us nothing 
nobler in their way than these ‘ stately homes of England.^ 

“ I Sjo^ee with you there. Still, they are a trifle dull to 
live in long, don’t you think 1 ” * 

“ You heretic ! Can one never raise you to a moment’s 
forgetfulness of mere selfish advantages f ” laughed Cecil 

asked 
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shoulders. “ One must l}ve ; and as one can only lire once, 
it is best to get as much benefit out of thin^ in general as 
might or right can secure. Selfish, perhaps, but wise, all the 
same. Doirt you think so 1 

“Yes,” said Cecil with a faint sigh. “Humanity is all 
more or less selfish.” 

“ Naturally, We can’t aroid it. No one*will trouble to 
look after us if we don’t look after ourselves. To do the best 
for oneself is reall/ a virtue, if you only look at it in the 
right way. I am more material tWi& yourself, aa you know, 
and life is an infinitely more prosaic thing than your dreams 
would make of it; believe that.” 

“ Yet you have had your romance ? ” 

“ To my cost—yes. Perhaps that is why 1 see no charm 
in anything or anyone now. 1 cannot tell. 1 suppose you 
do ev^oy more than I do. You see so much, and fancy so 
much, and idealise so much. But to neither of us, I suppose, 
will there come content. I am ambitious, you-” 

“ Well, why do you pause 1 ” laughed Cecil. “ I«am Tiot. 
Is that it ? ” 

“ Not exactly. I was wondering whether you also had not 
set yourself some goal to reach. Life will not be always a 
dream to you.” 

“ Indeed, I hope not. It is scarcely that now.” 

“ I fancy there is a difference about you, somehow,” re¬ 
marked Lord Danvers. “ You have changed in some way. 
I can’t explain how. I noticed it when we met in London, 
What were you doing with yourself in P§ris after ycur 
philanthropic mission was over t 

The dusky evening light hid the sudden fiush that rose to 
Cecil’s cheek. He laughed, but the laugh was uncertain 
and mirthless. 

-^tWhat should I have been doing ? Finishing the copy of 
my mature, and roaming about the 3013 and Boulevards, abjur¬ 
ing f asB^nable society and revellingin untrammelled freedom.” 

; that is what I should have expected. Did you go 
ai^ see our friend Faustine at the — Theatre.” She is 
acti^ again.” 

“ ^Dianks, no. One edition of that nonsense was enough 
for me. As your cigar is done, Danvers, suppose we adjourn 
to my ‘ den.’ I sent over a lot of things from abroad awhile 
ago, and I want your opinion about ari'anging them.” 

“ With all my heart. That artistic sanctum of yours is my 
beau idial of a room. I wish mine at Calsthorpe could m 
induced to look like it.” 

And Lord Danvers followed his friend into jbhe “den” 
alluded to with a careless laugh on his lips. 
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There may be unbounded confidence bet^en two men until 
lust BO long as a woman has no influence over one or other. 
It is more rare for men to give their love coni^dences than for 
women. The feminine mind is essentially one that craves for 
sympathy in matters touching the hearty and few indeed are 
tbe instances where it would keep solely and entirely to itself 
the history of a conquest, or the sweetness of a love-secret 

Cecil Calverley had not breathed a werd to Lord Danvers 
of his renewed acquaintance with Faustine; had said nothing 
of those enchanting suppers, those morning tHe-Ci-Ute with 
whi(5h thjft week of his stay in Paris ^ad been filled. Nothing 
cither of the passion that ftad stolen upon him unawares, 
until his life now seemed a sweet, tumultuous dream, 
filled with the smiles and words and memory of but one 
woman. It was a siren’s spell lulling his senses, yet with the 
vague fear of an awaking ever present. At times he felt 
restless and dissatisfied and vaguely distrustful of her. At 
otlier moments the sadness and melancholy that breathed 
througli her words and threw their shadow over the outward 
brilliance of her life, only appealed morei^forcibly to him by 
reason of that very distrust. 

Words of love she would not listen to, though she knew 
they were for over burning on his lips, and only restrained 
by severe eftbrt. Careless as she was of the world, and what 
it chose to say, Cecil Cfelverley could not but see that she waa 
too proud and too disdainful of all men to realfy merit the 
reputation that world gave her. 

“No man ever had»the power to move me,’* she told 
him once, with that cool, negligent grace which so often 
chilled him in her presence. “ I think in my own heart I 
despise them too much ! " 

^ faix vainer and more experienced man than Cecil CalveX'' 
ley would have been puzzled and doubtful of his own power 
ur of her meaning, and would have felt, as Cecil did, that his 
admission to her presence and her gracious friendliness were 
not by any means sure ground on which to base the smallest 
hope. A week of such intoxication had bound her chains 
more surely round him. Then he had been forced to leave 
her, and she had not uttered any regret, or by word or look 
bidden him to stay. Only at parting, when something of his 
pain had betrayed itself in a passionate entreaty to seek her 
again when his visit to England wat* over, she had answered, 
“You are too loyal for the age you live in—the world in 
which we move. Go home and forget me ; it is'the wisest 
thing you can do—indeed, I mean it.” 

• “ If forgetfulness was impossible before, what is it now ?** 
asked Cecil sadly. “Your warning comes too late.” 

a 
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There are few warnings of which that may not be said. 
And this was the woman who had written to P^re Jerome, 
** 1 cannot keep him.” 


CHAPTER XV 

For my heart is set 
On what hurts me, I know” not why. 

Smnbttme, 

Cecil Calvbblet^s “ den ” was fhdeed worthy of his friend’s 
admiring appreciation. 

It was a large room with an immense bay window, com¬ 
manding a fine view of the park and the great woods beyond. 
A square of'Turkey carpet lay on the oak floor, a few Eastern 
rugs made spots of rich colouring here and there. Over the 
mantei-boaid of embossed leather was a large miiuor in a 
rich carved oak frame. The great tiled fireplace beneath was 
filled with ferns and grasses. A CTaiid piano stood in one 
corner, with piles of music besicm it. A few deep, softly- 
cushioned lounging-chairs were scattered about. Rare bronzes 
stood on the chimney-piece and on the dark oaken brackets 
on the wall. The drapery of the windows was of rich dark 
maroon plush, which now looked almost brown in the mellow 
gleam of the lamplight. The subdued tints of the room were 
relieved by a few exquisite water-colours o]^the wall, and 
some great bronze jars of fem^ which stoK on an oaken 
console table in the embrasure of the windows. A large 
easel was resting in the corner. A table near by was littered 
with portfolios of sketches, uncut novels, and papers, and on 
another smaller table was a liqueur-stand, and an array of 
cut-glass bottles and tumblers. 

A few marbles, perfect in their way, gleatited here and 
there among the more sober tones of colouring ; a great bowl 
of flowers stood on the piano, tilling the air with fragrance, 
and in the careless arrangements and picturesque litter was 
just that element of untidiness which is essentially manlike, 
and gave a look of comfort and “ livableness ” to the whole 
room. 

Cecil looked round it and smiled, well satisfied. 

“ Melford has done his work, I see,” he remarked, as his 
eyes rested on the flowers, and the glittering array of glass, 
and piles of purple grapes, and cool, sparkling lumps of ice 
in their silver pails. it is like the old days again, is it not, 
Vere 1 ” 

Yes,” aiwwered bis friend, throwing himself down on one 
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of the invitiog-looking chairs, and proceeding to light a 
cigar. “ Dear old days 1 What jolly times we used to have 
here, Cis t ” 

“ If time would only stand still,” half sighed Cecil, as he 
also drew up a chair to the open window and gazed out on the 
moonlit beauty of leafage, and th^ wavering shadows that fell 
athwart the smooth green turf, “We really don't know that 
we are happy as the moment passes on. Afterwards—when 
we look back-” • 

“Heydey, Cecil! What has come to you? Look back? 
You have not had to do that yet, surely ? ” 

“No, no; of course not,” laughed Cecil; but the laugh 
was somewhat embarrassed, and he did not meet his friend’s 
eyes. “ Fine effect that moonlight on the avenue, I feel 
inclined to make a sketch of it.” 


“Queer people, you artists,” murmured Lord Danvers 
lazily. “ Always thinking of effects. Nature seems to play 
the part of a perpetual model to you. Doesn’t that constant 
desire for reproduction spoil a good deal of your enjoy¬ 
ment ? ” 


“ I don’t -find it so. Art speaks to us of Nature and 
Nature of Art. They go hand in hand, beautifying and 
glorifying each other. The desire for reproduction, as you 
term it, is more like ay involuntary utterance of the admira¬ 
tion and enthusiasm within, than the wish to make that 
admiration subservient to the skill of a copyist.” 

“ Not badly^ut,” said Lord Danvers, helping himself to 
the sparkling^ine besidefhim. “But my experience of 
your fraternity is simply what I have stated. The grandest, 
or simplest, or most picturesque piece of Nature’s handiwork 
serves only to awaken the impulse to reproduce it. Such a 
feeling must lessen the simple effortless appreciation which 
only feeds itself on the beauty it sees, and is content.” 

“But its *appreciatiou is not so keen, and its memory is 
but brief.” • 


“ Well, to the outsiders who are ignorant of the science 
and execution of Art, the admiration of the moment is quite 
suflScient. I almost envy that class of persons who enjoy 
what is on the surface, and—ask no more.” 

“A very stunted existence at best,” said Cecil gravely, 
“I have heard of ‘the bleak horror of fruitless days.’ The 
people you speak of must own that experience, I should 
imamne!” 

“But to them the days would not be bleak or fruitiess. 
Who feels the loss of what they never possessed? 
^ublimest pliilosophy is to enjoy and ‘ ask not wherefore.* ” 

“ 4Jid would you call that enjoyment which looks on Art^ 
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and sees no Hidden meaning ; which gazes at the wonders 
of Nature and reads in them no deeper lesao]!; to which all 
that appealed to the soul was stifled in the channels of 
materialism ; and to which the utterance of Divine truths 
and the sublimity of genius were alike incomprehensible; 
where all the colour and beauty and fulness and fragrance 
of * mind life ’ could find no entrance and excite no wonder ? 
Why, it is a prostitution of the name to so apply it ? ” 

“ I like to warm you up to a pitch ©f enthusiasm,” smiled 
Lord Danvers. “When will you be convinced that in the 
world such individuals as yourself are the exception, not the 
rule ? High falutin doesn^t pay, and Art is all very well so 
long as you haven’t to make a living out of it. In plain 
words, my dear Cecil, it is better to have a big balance at 
your banker’s than the intellect of a Chatterton, or the 

f enius of a Schubert. Cultivate the intellect and the genius 
y all means, if Nature has served you so ill a turn as to 
dower yoi;. with one or other ; but don’t expect that^all the 
rest of the world will slop to listen to your verses, or admire 
your music; and don’t call it ungrateful if it deems transfers 
and shares and Stock Exchange speculations of tenfold more 
importance! Humanity is very material, and you can’t 
alter it, preach how you may. Now you are fortunate ; you 
choose to pursue Art in a dilettante fashion, and find your¬ 
self crowned as famous. You are not dependent on Fortune, 
therefore she smiles on you. You can live in luxury, and 
Work at your ease, and enjoy every artistic d^ight that the 
world can give. But for one perdon placed aPyou are, there 
must be hundreds to whom the bondage of genius is 
the curse of life, who are fettered and curbed at every 
point by the sordid needs of that material essence you despise, 
and Ure no more free to make life what they would, than 
the veriest slave who crouches under the lash of a merciless 
taskmaster” '' 

“ Yet better that than the mere mediocrity which is so dull 
and easily satisfied, and so sleek and well fed. If suflering 
too often be the artist’s lot, it is through suffering also he 
has taught his grandest lessons. Despair is a greater master 
than Content, and it is rare that the highest wages have 
repaid the highest achievements.” 

“ Thgr learn in suffering what they teach in song,” mur¬ 
mured Lord Danvers musingly. “ Ah, poor Shelley !. through 
what bitterness and weariness did he wade ere he made 
those words immortal 1 I always think poets are a class to 
be intensely pitied; and, after all, in their way they are as 
mad as any inmate of Bedlam. The maniac says to the 
world, * 1 am an emperor,’ and believes it. The poet tells of 
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the winds that speak and the flowers that whisper—that 
where we see a cloud is an angePs face, or a river of emerald. 
He hears voices in earth, and air, and water, and calls on the 
rest of humanity to hear them also; he se^s divinity in a 
face that is simply mortal, and marvels the world does not 
also worship. We might just as well say, ‘There are no 
voices ; that is no divinity/ as "^e tell the poor lunatic, ‘You 
are no emperor.’ The one hugs his paper crown, and is con¬ 
vinced he is right; the other—well, the other smiles pityingly 
on his fellow-beings ahd says : ‘ You are deaf and blind; I 
alone can hear and see! * ” 

“ You most prosaic and cynical of reasoners ! ” laughed 
Cecil. “Go and give me some music, and leave Art alone. 
There at least you can forget to be utterly sceptical and 
material. It is long since I have heard ycu sing ; it will be 
a treat. If to your idea Poetry is only ‘ misrepresentation/ 
at least Music, its twin-sister, is something better and dif¬ 
ferent, else whence comes the passion you put into song, and 
the mining tliat notes and harmonies convey ? • 

“Music is greater than anyjjoetry," said Lord Danvers, 
sauntering slowly over to the piano as he spoke. 

“But is sooner forgotten,” said Cecil quickly. “Few 
melodies, however beautiful, can haunt one’s mind or waken 
such a train of thought as one sweet subtle utterance of a 
poet will do. Beside*, music may mean so much to one, so 
little to another. It is more the mind that receives it than 
the utterance itself, that is of importance. Sound is vague 
in comparison with worsts, you must acknowledge that. 
You mock at the poet for seeing a river in a cloud, or hearing 
voices in the wind, or music in the stream, or divinity where 
all is mortal, but what of the musician who says this passage 
represents sorrow or joy, or anguish or death, a stom^i, or a 
calm, a moonlight night or a winter’s day ? Given the imrilse 
to an audiepce unaware of its intended meaning, how many 
could interpret it aright, do you think ? ” 

“ Just as many as would comprehend the meaning of a 
picture or the subtleties of a poem,” laughed his friend. 

“ Of course all art demands a certain amount of education 
before it can be appreciated, and too ^ften demands it in 
vain. Still, 1 think music appeals more directly than poetxy. 
The most illiterate, the most depraved, the most common¬ 
place people will often evince unbounded delight at the 'one . 
and be utterly untouched by, or incapable of comprehending, 
the other. Music speaks in a universal tongue—poetry in 
an exceptional one. Both are beautiful—divii^e if you will 
—but where one is felt by a million hearts the other is 
understood by scarce a hundred minds* And, after all, as 
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feeling rules the world more powerfully than understsinding, 
the musician has the advantage of the poet, just as the 
painter of the sculptor. Marble is cold in comparison with 
colour. It may be grander, more perfect, more majestic, but 
it appeals less powerfully to sight and sense. 

Then, to close the argument, he sat down at the great 
Broadwood, and soon his rich baritone voice was filling the 
room with melody as he poured out the music of a grand 
opera given to the Parisian '^orld that season. 

Cecil Calverley sat by the window abd listened—the quiet 
moonlight silvering all the sward—the gleam of starshine 
resting on the masses of foliage. An hour like this he had 
been wont to enjoy often in his friend's company ; good- 
natured argument, combated prejudices, and such music as 
well-trained talent of no common order could pour out from 
the treasure-house of memory. Lord Danvers rarely looked 
at notes. He had a vast acquaintance with both classical 
and modem composers, and would play and sing by the hour 
together, once the fancy seized him. In this quiet hour, 
with Cecil for his only listener, he poured out such glolfious 
melodies as no drawing-room audience could ever have per¬ 
suaded him to give for all their smiles and beseeching. But 
his listener’s thoughts were far away for once—had crossed 
the seas and mists of the Channel, and fiown to the presence 
of a woman whose mirthful laugh wasi ringing at that mo¬ 
ment across a delighted crowd, whose graceful figure floated 
through the mazes of the dance ; yet who, even while her 
li^t feet glided over the stage,^was saying in her heart, 
“Does he remember still 

He did remember—only too well; but.that she could not 
know. 

A tall dark figure, pacing up and down the terrace, saw 
that absorbed face by the open window in the mingled glow 
of light from within and without the room; ^aw it, and 
came nearer and nearer, unobserved by the eyes that were 
gazing far away beyond the silver leaves and failing shadows. 

And as the priest stood beneath the window and watched 
that thoughtful profile, and noted the dreaming far-off look 
in the upturned eyes, he smiled softly to himself, saying,‘^la 
it of her he thinks ? ” 

“ I have been enjoying the music, Mr. Cecil,” he said aloud. 
“ What a night, is it not, and the music suits it. The scene 
is perfect, I think—at least to me. Doubtless for you it 
needs another attraction.” 

“ And what may that be 1 ” asked Cecil, looking coldly 
. down on his arch enemy, and little thankful for the interrup¬ 
tion to his thoughts. 
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“ A woman’s presence,’’ said P^re Jerome softly. Moon¬ 
light and music—what are they without the charm of sweet 
lips and soft eyes ? ” 

Cecil’s face grew scarlet. 

“ I should scarcely have expected to hear such a sentiment 
from you, holy father,” he said coldly. 

The priest laughed—his slow suave laugh. “My habit 
teaches self-denial, and preaches against woiTdly vanities ; but 
1 do not forget what life is to youth, and such youth as yours. 
Artistic, fanciful, poetic—full of dreams that are divine, and 
visions that are glorious. Yet would you know a beauty 
fairer than dreams—visions more glorious than Art cau 
imagine—a life perfected as it has never been yet, live out 
the magic of such a night as this, with all its glory mirrored 
back only by two eyes that love you, and all the rapture of 
existence breathed out on lips that rest upon your own.” 

The words, blending in unison with the burning thoughts 
of his own mind, the impassioned memories of the last week, 
the lingering echoes of the music’s dying strains; fired Cecil’s 
blood to fever-heat, and stified his anger with their insidious 
tempting. 

He could not speak, though a thousand thoughts were 
thronging to his brain; the tumultuous ecstasy, the subtle 
tempting of those words thrilled to the very core of his 
heart, and brought b^ck to memory the fax^e and fascinations 
of the woman he believed he loved. 

He forgot the priest. He thought no more of answering 
hia words; he only heard them silently, with that flush on 
his cheek, that nameless, {^ssionate longing in his heart. He 
knew what the magic of the night wanted, what the music 
lacked, what had left his life incomplete, and with the sigh 
that spent itself on the silence, he woke from his trance of 
delirium, and found his friend by his side. 

As Vere ^Danvers’ hand touched his arm he shook it off 
impatiently. As his laughing voice reached his ears, he 
answered it with ill-conceded petulance. Never before had 
the perfect accord of their friendship been disturbed. Never 
before had Cecil Calverley felt that Lord Danvers’ presence 
was a restraint. But then, never before had stood between 
him and his friend the shadow of—a woman’s presence. 
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BOOK II 


CHAPTER I 


CONFIDENCES AND MISTRUST 


To most men it would have seemed that Strathavon at this 
season of the year—with no guests at the. Castle, no sport in 
the woods, only the somewhat unexciting pastime of liahing, 
and their own company in the billiard and music room—was 
dull, to say the least of it. Yet neither Cecil nor Vere 
appeared to find it so. 

They had come for a rest, they both declared laughingly; 
and a rest they seemed to have. Lazy saunterings through 
the lonely woods; mornings spent with rod and line ; long 
rides througli the surrounding country; evenings gi^en up 
to music and the bantering, cynical arguments they both 
delighted in ; theological discussions with P^jre Jerome, who 
exerted himself on every occasion to amuse and entertain, and 
showed himself in so agreeable a light to Lord Danvers that 
he declared Cecil had been prejudiced against the worthy 
father, and that neither ^om nor hoof could be concealed 
beneath the good-natured courtesy and gracious frankness of 
the confessor’s manner. 

A week had drifted by like thigi. when another attack of 
gout confined the Earl to his chamber, and threw the two 
young men more entirely together. It was then that Lord 
DanVers began to discover a certain restlessness and irrita¬ 
bility in Cecil’s manner that was certainly foreign to his 
exterience. 

He marvelled at it, even as he bad marvelled on that night 
of their arrival, when the first jietulant reproach he had ever 
heard from Cecirs lips had answered his laughing inquiry as 
to the nature of his dreams in the starlight. But to ask for 
a confidence withheld was a thing he could never have done ; 
and he made no remark, only waited until his friend should 
himself explain an alteration so sudden and self-evident. 

Cecil, however, said nothing. He was not himself aware 
that! there was such an alteration, or, at least, that it was 
apparent. Certainly there were times when solitude ‘fras 
sweeter to him than either converse or amusement, but he 
never gave outward expression to the feeling, and so deemed 
it unknown. 

There are times when, like the bird of the desert^ we blind 
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ourselves aud deem that we are unseen of others ; and at rxo 
time is this folly so apparent as in the earliest stage of a first 
passion. 

For the first time in his life Cecil Calverley had something 
to conceal, and concealment was foreign to his frank open 
temperament. He was thankful that Lord Danvers asked 
nothing of that week in Paris f and yet, looking back on it, 
it seemed as if there was nothing to conceal. Such frank 
intercourse, such languid indifference, such a sure but 
unspoken restraint laid like a chain on any impulsive utter¬ 
ance that his lips longed to breathe, such gracious acceptance 
of his courtesies, such hours of enchantment brilliant with 
the wit and grace and talent of this one woman—that was 
all. Enough to bewilder himself, enough to have made that 
week a paradise ; yet nothing to look oack upon with any 
hope, nothing that could lay to rest his vague doubts, or in 
any way frame his enchantress into his ideal portrait of 
womanhood. 

In these days of absence he thought of her much and often, 
but there was no comfort in those thoughts, no peace in 
those bewildering memories. If she had divined his love she 
had also fostered it as only a thorough coquette could have 
done ; and he knew from her own words that this was how 
slie dealt with all men—that caprice alone ruled her life, and 
revenge repaid her lorers. He h^ed himself that he had 
disregarded her own warning—that, like the moth, he had 
fluttered to the flame, scorching himself in its lustre as sole 
payment of his folly. * 

“ Alas ! my dreams! ” he muttered to himself now, with no 
less sad a regret than she had felt as she breathed ^he same 
words. * 

In solitude he saw his madness more clearly. What was 
there in this love honourable or hopeful ? What—even sup¬ 
posing he flight move her heart—could this woman be to 
him ? The answer was clear enough and plain enough for 
even his eyes to read ; but, ah ! when did ever so plain a 
reading of lovers sweet folly suffice to banish its remembrance, 
or ease its pain 1 

“ I will see her no more,” he told himself, juid even as he 
told it his heart was longing for her presence ; his ears were 
hungry for the faintest sound of her voice ; his eyes, tjiat 
looked out on earth, and stars, and sky, saw nothing of their 
beauty or their lustre, for both alike were dimmed by the 
loveliness of a human face. 

No wonder that, with such feelings burning in his heart, 
waking to* keen regret and fresh-given pain with every sight 
and sound of Art and Nature, he found it no easy task to be 
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his usual frank careless self, to blind his friend’s eyes, because 
he dared not ask his sympathy, or betray his own folly. 

.A woman whose reputation the world’s scorn had tossed to 
and fro—of whom it spoke with a smile and adored with a 
homage that was degradation—a woman who had herself 
acknowledged that the passion of men’s lives, the ardour of 
their wor^ijf, were alike instruments for an ignoble ven¬ 
geance—what could such a woman be worth, even though her 
gratitude should ripen into love as wild and fervent as his 
own ? What indeed ? 

It did not bear thinking of; it was an infatuation that 
defied calm sense or cool reasoning, and yet there it was, 
regardless of both, eating his heart out in tierce despair and 
wild longing and tumultuous pain ; a thing he loved and 
hated, despised and feared ; yet a thing that was all his life, 
whose shadow fell across its sunlight, "whose memory held 
every thought in a bondage that laughed to scorn the philoso¬ 
phies and creeds of his past, and cried to Reason, “I am your 
master—now.” , 

Yet, if the world were wrong, if lovers and friends were 
ignorant of the real nature of the womaii they alternately 
scourged and worshipped, might not there be something in 
her more noble than they dreamed—a greatness of which 
they know nothing ? 

The thought swept across his mind lightly and tenderly 
as the breath of the wBid that fanned his brow in those 
woodland solitudes where he had wandered. It was sweet, 
subtle, and dangerous, for it lent her a sorcery greater than 
her beauty—a sympathy that outfivalled her fascinations. 

“Oh, my love, my love, to know you worthy ! ” he cried 
despairingly. “ What would matter my own pain then 1 ” 

If Faustine could have heard those words she would have 
known that for the first time in all her brilliant, capricious, 
triumphant life, she was worthily loved. 

“ Where have you buried yourself all this lovely after¬ 
noon 1 ” asked Lord Danvers, some two hours later, as he met 
Cecil sauntering homewards thrpugh the park. “Ah ! been 
sketching, I see. What have you done ? ” 

“Nothipg worth showing,” answered Cecil, holding back 
his portfolio. 

It was no wp^and scene or forest glade that his pencil 
had traced therer Only a face, perfect in its loveliness, proud 
in its sovereignty—a face with a Circe’s beauty, yet a Mag¬ 
dalene’s compassion; and under it was written the name he 
loathed and hated for its false meaning and its recklessly 
borne significance—the name of “ Faustine ! ” 
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You are growing lazj^, Cis,” resumed hia friend banter- 
ingly. “ This is not the hrst time that you have spent hours 
in BoJitude with apparently nothing to show for them. I 
shall imagine you nave discovered some woodland divinity^ 
and are employing her as a model. You might show me 
your sketch, if only as proof or—refutation.” 

“Nonsense!” murmured C^il, looking un<iomfortable. 
“ Sylvan divinities are not in iny line ; you know that.” 

“ True,” said Lord Danvers, pausing a moment to light his 
cigar. “ By the way,* Cis, I have had a letter from that 
French detective this morning. I wanted to consult you 
about it.” 

“ The fellow that sent you off on that last wild-goose chase ? 
Between ourselves, Vere, I have not much opinion of him.” 

“ He says,” went on Lord Danvers, unheeding his friend’s 
remark, “ that a man answering Ducroix's description-” 

“ For the third time,” remarked Cecil cn pare^ithhe. 

“Don’t interrupt; it’s bad form. Well, that such a man 
has beeii traced to a little aubcrge near the Italian frontier, 
a little out-of-the-way-place enough. This man came there 
at night with one child and disappeared next day, leaving it 
behind to the care of an Italian whu was travelling with a 
troupe of strolling players.” 

“But our friend had^^wo children with him,” remarked 
Cecil. «. ^ 

“Yes ; that is what makes me doubtful on the point.” 

“Well, I should certainly wait for more authentic informa¬ 
tion before rushing off in pursuit again,” said Cecil. “ You 
know the last clue ended in nothing. I think detectives are 
great fools. They will try and make circumstances fit into 
tlieir own opinions of a case, instead of shaping those opinfons 
to circumstances. A detective who starts with a precon¬ 
ceived idea of who his ‘man’ is and what he will do, is about 
as much usq as a beetle. And I told you from the beginning 
your official Tiad done that.” 

“He was highly recommended,” said Lord Danvers 
thoughtfully, 

“Maybe,” answered Cecil. “But be has not displayed 
any great brilliance yet, as far as I can see. My opinion is 
that he is persistently following a wrong clue. It is always 
a man with one child who turns up. You can’t get over the 
fact of there being two,’' 

“ You are right there. Oh, Cis,” he added bitterly, “ you 
have no idea how this affair weighs on my mind. It seems 
horrible to think I am so baffled—that I, who would give my 
right hand to fulfil my darling’s last wish, am so helpless in 
the matter! ” 
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Time and patience will aasiat you; nothing else,” said Cecil 
gravely, “Of course it would be a satisraction to know 
what has become of the children ; but you could really do 
nothing'for thfem, however much you desired it. You know 
that.” • 

“ The brute might be bribed,” said Lord Danvers bitterly. 
“ He would do anything fof money—sell his soul, I believe. 
I wish to Heaven I could find him 1 ” 

“We seem destined to be saddled with other people's 
children,” said Cecil, laughing a little'. “What am I to do 
with my waif wixen she grows up 1 Can you advise me 
there ? ” 

“Make her a nun,” answered Lord Danvers quickly. 
“ Safest thing for a woman situated as she will be. You 
can’t give her name, position, and birthright; you can hardly 
adopt her without scandal. She will have no claim on you 
save the charity that the world calls an insult from one of 
your sex to one of hers. You must do one of two things— 
have her trained to servitude, or bind her to the sechision of 
the sisterhood in whose care she is.” 

“ I would rather see her dead than condemned to the life 
of a nun ! ” exclaimed Cecil hotly. “ What! sacrifice her 
youth, rob her of all the glories of life, the empire of woman¬ 
hood ?—never ! It would be the of a murderer.” 

“ Apprentice her to a trade, then.” r 

“My dear Yere—a trade! Preposterous! She is of 
gentle birth, undoubtedly, and as beautiful as the day.” 

“Well, my dear boy, you ask^d my advice, and I share 
the usual fate of people who give that unwelcome article. 
See, it was petitioned without the slightest intention of being 
taken. Seriously, I fear your waif will be a little trouble¬ 
some to you in the future. What a pity it was not a boy, or 
low-born, or ugly ! As it is-” 

“ What an ominous pause ! ” laughed Cecil. “ She is none 
of these. But, after all, why should I trouble about the 
matter 1 Pate, which threw her in my way, will also doubt¬ 
less provide for her. I am responsible for saving her life, 
and therefore must do my best for it. For a few years at 
least she is in safe keeping ; she will be cared for, guarded, 
educated. Then—^well, something will be sure to turn up by 
that time.” 

“ Her rightful owners, perhaps,” remarked Lord Danvers 
ironically. “ Having had her brought up, fed, clothed, and 
educated, free of charge, doubtless they will come forward 
generously to claim and make use of her.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic, Yere. God knows what unfeeling 
brute—man or woman—left the child to perish in that wood. 
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I shall never forget the sight of the little cold, numbed 
thing, and how she clung to me.*' 

“Terrible omen,” murmured Lord Danvers, shaking hia 
head with pathetic regret. “ I hope you will never repent 
your philanthropy, my dear boy. Charity is its own reward, 
don’t they say ? Like most aphorisms, it applies itself to 
circumstances with a virtuous disregard of attendant incon¬ 
venience. But charity or not, a lover of freedom like your¬ 
self should never have bound your life by any tie. Take my 
word for it, you will find it a mistake.” 

“ But what could I have done ?” 

“ Made her over to the parish, or sent her to the Foundling 
Hospital; either would have saved her life equally well, and 
left yours free.” 

“ Oh, nonsense, Vere ; you look at it too seriously. She 
doesn’t interfere with me so much.” 

“Time proves all things,” said Lord Danvers coolly, 
“ except—a woman’s faith, or gratitude for benefits. I am 
not blaming you for what you have done, mind ; only, when 
you talk of your waif growing up to womanhood, it does 
look as if your office of benefactor might be somewhat 
onerous.” 

“ ‘ Sufficient unto the day,’ ” quoted Cecil, throwing liim- 
self down on a lovely mound of moss, green as an emerald’s 
hue, soft as only woodland moss can be. A great beech 
threw its shade over their heads, the babble of a stream 
made music in the silence, and the sunbeams fell like golden 
rain among the fresh greemleaves and interlacing boughs. 

Lord Danvers followed hia friend’s.example, and stretched 
his massive limbs in lazy content on that natural couch. 

“ Lovely spots you have here,” he remarked. “ One never 
seems to exhaust them. I don’t think I have found my way 
here before. Well, to return to our subject. Has P6re 
Jerome eveF.alluded to that rencontre in the woods, since you 
came here ? ” 

“ You mean w"hen I found the child ? No. Why do you 
ask ? ” 

“Only because I think it singular if he hasn’t. Apart 
from natural curiosity, I should say the fact of his having 
directed you to the retreat, or home, or whatever the place 
is, where you left child, would have given him an intei:est 
in the little one’s welfare.” 

“ He is an odd being. There is no comprehending him,” 
murmured Cecil lazily. “ I am surprised you seem to get on 
80 well with him, Vere. What do you talk about ? ” 

“ Theoldgy, of course; points of doctrine, rituals, aad 
Church cetemonies. What else should we discuss ? 
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“ Is he trying to convert you ? ” 

“Not that I am aware of. I fear it would be waste of 
time. Like yourself, I am intolerant of priestly governance. 
There is infinitely more harm done to religion by religion’s 
administrators than by infidels or even atheists. Christ’s 
teaching was as simple as His life. We never hear of His 
being a stickler for ceremonies and feasts, and loud profes¬ 
sions and active persecution. No ; thof,e improvements on 
the sublimity of tne Christian religion sprang from the men 
who preached its doctrines for their own aggrandisement 
and benefit, their own power and pomp. Yet say this to any 
■ dignitary of the Church, whatever be the creed he holds, and 
how inexpressibly shocked he becomes. Contumacy is of 
course a deadly sin—none worse. P^re Jerome, for all his 
silken courtesies, is the last man to forget that. Cecil, the 
more I see of him, the more convinced I am that your life 
will never own a bitterer foe.*’ 

His voice was impressive and earnest, but distinct enough 
to reach the ears of the very man of whom he spoke. 

The priest was sauntering slowly through the park, book 
in hand, when the sound of voices broke on his ear. In¬ 
voluntarily he paused among the beechen shadows, and an 
evil light came into his eyes. The faint cruel smile of a 
conqueror’s amusement stole to his lips. 

(?ecil spoke now. 

“I know that,” he said tranquilly; “but I am not afraid. 
All the wiles of priestcraft cannot do much harm nowadays. 
He has certainly embittered myfather against me; but then he 
never Las shown me much affection. As for the rest, what 
can it matter ? Malden is the heir, and his faith is all right— 
so far, at least, as outward observances go. I am of little 
itaportance.” 

“How do you know that ?” asked Lord Danvers. “Theie 
are such things as accidents. Supposing Miilden didn’t 
marry, and predeceased yourself ; what then ? Pore Jerome 
and his confrhes would miss a goodly slice of Strathavon and 
its emolunfents, I fancy.” 

The quiet listener’s face grew darker. His hand closed 
more tightly on the bough which lie held aside in order to 
catch the sound of those unconscious voices. 

V Oh, nonsense ! ” murmured Cecil carelessly. “ That is 
not probable. Wo are a long-lived family, and Malden has 
never had a day’s illness.” 

“ But he is reckless and wild.” 

“ So are most of our race, and yet we come into our kingdom 
in due course. Are you training for diplomacy,‘Vere, that 
you first conciliate yoqr foe and ^eu betray him ) You apd 
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Father Jerome have seemed the best of Mends lately ; now 
you are reawakening all my old prejudices respecting him.” 

“ The only weapon with which to foil cunning is cunning,” 
said Lord Danvers. “ I have been looking after your 
interests, my boy, because you are too frank and unsuspect¬ 
ing to do that for yrourself. 1 believe—nay, I am almost 
certain—that the priest has told your father all about the 

in the 

hotly. 

“ To suit some purpose of his own, I suppose. He may ^ 
have many that we do not suspect. Has your father said 
anything to you on the subject I ” 

“ Not a word.” 

“Well, that is no proof that my suspicions are wrong.” 

“But I fail to see any motive—anything to be gained.” 

“ My,dear Cecil, you aie no meet opponent for so wily a 
foe. Rest assured, P^re Jerome is one of those men who 
never do anything without a motive. Because we can see 
none, does not alter the fact that there is one in his own astute 
mind. Though, for my own part, 1 don’t believe he could 
make much mischief between your father and yourself now. 
You are of age these three years, and Strathavou is 
entailed.” * 

“ Yes; for the life of me I can’t see what he means, or is 
driving at,” 

Thelbough dropped softly back to its place. Velvet-footed 
as a panther, with that smile still on his hps—that merciless 
glitter in his dark unfathomable eyes, the silent listener 
moved away through tliosfe woodland solitudes, unsuspected 
and unobserved. 


little wait; ana more, tnat ne nas impianted a doub' 
Earl’s mind respecting your interest in the child,” 

“ Nonsense! ” exclaimed Cecil, his face flushing 
“ Why, in Heaven’s name, should he do that 1 ” 


At dinner that night he had never been more brilliant, 
more courteous, more entertaining; yet all the while there 
burned in his heart a hatred as intense, a vengeance as mer¬ 
ciless as had ever given prisoner to the sword or stake in the 
da^ of Rome’s fiercest and mightiest supremacy. 

Yet he played Iscariot’s part so perfectly that he almost 
deceived the two who knew he wjis playing it. 

“Am I wrong, after all ? ” said Cecil to himself. 

“ Should I have suspected him without better reason ? ” 
muttered Lord Danvers. 


For the frankness of outspoken antagonism is poorly 
matched against the wiles and fmeeso of the diplomatist, 
and the one almost repents its rash prejudices while the other 
combats tHem with so subtle ^at even enmity looks 

like friendship. * . , 7f? ■ 
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CHAPTER II 

A sense of heavy harmonies 
Grew on the growth of patient night, 

More sweet than Shapen music is. 

In the obscure little Italian village where Gia lived the little 
slaves he had purchased led but a toilful and most bitter 
existence. 

The training was arduous and severe, and never rdieved 
by word of kindness or encouragement from the taskmaster. 
Two of the children were orphans, and their only living rela¬ 
tives had been glad enough to sign that warrant of slavery 
which Gia termed apprenticeship, and to get rid of an 
obnoxious charge. Quita knew nothing of how or why she 
had been brought thither. She had been torn from her home 
in another* land, and drugged with anodynes, till suddenly 
her stupefied senses awoke to the fact' that the peace, 
and freedom, and carelessness of childhood were over—that 
scanty clothing and coarse food, and incessant railing and 
blows, and hours of laborious exercise were all that could 
replace them. She bore all with a fortitude and patience 
strangely at variance with her years, deeming it a law of 
nature that she should suffer, even as the more fortunate of 
her age and sex think it a law of life that they should enjoy. 
Of knowledge she had none, a^d might never have had 
any save for one happy chance that broke across the dull 
and wearisome path of her life, like a sunbeam on dark 
waters. 

It happened thus. 

• Gia one night brought a friend home with him—an old 
bent man who had some past claim on his^ memory or 
interest, otherwise he would never have crossed that 
inhospitable threshold. He carried slung on his back an old 
blackened violin, a time-worn treasure of his own that never 
left his side, and always seemed part and parcel 'of himself 
to those who knew him. Ere they supped, Gia summoned 
the children and bade them dance, while he played. They 
went through all the mazy evolutions, the graceful gliding 
motions, the aerial flights and and pirouettes they had 
learned so laboriously, and when they had done he bade 
Quita dance alone. 

“ I will play for her,” said the old musician. 

And play he did, in heavenly fashion, with that subtle 
power that makes eyes weep and hearts quiver in response, 
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and the music stirred the child’s whole nature as she moved 
to its soft sweet sounds, and kept time to its fantastic rhythm. 

Gia watched her with satished eyes and dismissed her with 
a curt word. She went silently away from his presence with 
the memory of those wonderful melodies in her brain and 
echoing in her ears. • 

She stole out into the moonlight and dropped on the 
grass, spent and panting after her exertions. All was quiet 
around her ; the dew was falling in the cups of wild flowers 
and silvering the stems of the spearlike grasses; a distant 
stream gleamed through the dim shadows of the trees and 
spread itself in darkling pools and caught the moonrays in 
its depths, where the flan were stirring the great snowy lilies 
and tangled webs of weeds. 

Her breathing grew quicker. The intense stillness and 
beauty of the night, all crowned with stars and fragrant 
with sweetness, stole like a spell over her senses and hushed 
them to A kindred calm. 

She had long been friendless a^d desolate; she was ill- 
fed and heavily talked ; she was ignorant as the untaught 
peasants around her, and yet she could feel in every sight 
and sound of Nature a beauty to which they were bhnd—a 
language to which they were deaf; for Nature had made 
lier a poet, though mai^ would have had her a slave. Lying 
here she was content, and content meant happiness to her. 
The shadows, the lights, the luminance of moon and stars, 
tile murmur of distant waters, the balmy breath of the mid¬ 
summer night—ail held for her a vagiie entranced delight 
With a strange unaccountable impuSe she lifted up ner 
young sweet voice, and wedding the melodies she had so 
lately heard to the childish words of her own fancy, she 
sang a strange little song, clear and sweet as a bird’s in the 
dawn of spri^. 

The sound laoated out on the moonlit silence, penetrated 
the closed door of her tyrant’s home, and startled the old 
man as he leant over his scanty fare till he forgot food and 
place and all around, and rose and moved to tiie doorway to 
listen. 

He could see no one but Gi^ glancing impatiently at his 
restless face, muttered: 

** Psh ! Whit do you seek there? It is only the child; 
she makes that noise often enough. I am sick of it. Come, 
shut the door and finish your supper. I’ll stop her mouth 
quick enough when I’ve done mine.’’ 

^3top her mouth I What do you mean 1 Do you know that 

We is a possession worth a hundredfold of your dancing 
tncks and pat and pirouettee f Are you a fool, Gi4, to 

H 
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your ears to such a gift like that ? Do you know ^hat it 
may be to her in after years ? ” 

“ No ; nor do I care 1 ” retorted Gia roughly. What is it 
to me ? I have my own plans for the girl, and she knows 
better than to thwart them ! ” 

“ But, Gik,” pleaded the old man earnestly, “ think of 
the gain to yourself. If the child’s feet can bring her hun- • 
dreds, that voice will bring her thousands. Surely you are 
not fool enough to lose such a chance ! ” 

“How mean you?” he asked curtly, but with a latent 
eagerness in voice and eyes that the musician noticed, and 
hastened to feed. 

“ I mean this. In the great cities a woman’s voice is a 
fortune—to herself maybe—to those who own her for cer¬ 
tain. A gift like this little dancer possesses will need but 
few years’ training to perfect. Music is inborn in her. One 
could see it in the quickness with which she learnt my melo¬ 
dies and made them into song like that”—waving4118 hand 
in the direction of the door. “ Well, wdiere genius is, the 
way is clear and easy. Have her taught, educated, for the 
operatic stage ; take her to any impresario you please, and 
for the rest of your life, friend Gia, always supposing youi* 
claims on her person are the strongest, you may live like a 
prince at her cost.” ^ 

The Italian’s eyes glittered, and for a moment he main¬ 
tained strict silence. Then he burst into a loud harsh lattgh, 

“ Ah, you talk—you talk, fnend Marco ; but who is to 
know the worth of your opinion ? You are so music mad 
yourself, you fancy you see a kindred spirit in every un¬ 
tutored li^gar’s brat upon your way. No, no, I cannot 
pay for training and teaching. I want my money’s worth 
soon, and in a few years more she will get it me \ out as for 
your system—why, I should need the gold of a prince first 
to place her where they teach singers.” ^ 

“ Not so. Let any great maestro hear her, and he will be 
of my opinion, I know, and for the mere speculation of the 
thing would advance what he is safe to be repaid hereafter. 
Such things are common enough in other lands besides 
this.” 

Gia laughed. 

' “ True enough. Many a beggar’s brat has been lifted from 
the gutter and set the world ablaze with wonder at a voice. 
But the chance is too venturesome for me, Marco; neither 
do I choose to share with another the profit she may })ring. 
No; let her be as she is.’* 

The old musician sighed heavily and took his seat again at 
the rough table. » 
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“ Will you let me teach her ? *’ he asked presently. 

“A shout of laughter greeted the question. 

“Youl Why, Marco, are you dreaming? Were you 
ever a maestro yourself ? Did you ever keep a lyrical aviary 
and cage wild birds for Art’s sake, 6r—your own ? Ha I ha! 
ha 1 

The old withered face flushed, and Marco drew up his 
aged form with a sudden grace of dignity that silenced the 
man’s rude mocking. 

“ You know nothing of my past,” he said quietly.. “ I was 
not always what you have known me.” 

“ I doubt it not. You have had your wild dreams and 
paid for them. And Art has served you well, Marco; for 
you have neither house, nor home, nor friends, nor wealth, 
and your years outnumber mine a full score.” 

The old man sighed. 

“ It is true,” he said sadly. “ Nevertheless, Gia, I am her 
slave and follower still. But it needs not to discuss my 
affairs now. What I know I would teach willingly, if you 
are willing.” 

“ And your recompence ? ” 

« Nothing.” 

Gia laughed aloud. 

“ With such views, friend Marco,” he said presently, “ I 
marvel not that youi^ pockets are empty and your roof the 
sky. Did you always spend your labours on others, and 
starve your body to feed their souls 1 Of a surety you are 
wise ! ” • 

“ What can it matter to you f ” was the curt rejoinder. 

1 lived—1 was happy. Can the greatest say more than 
that ? ” 

“ And what would you teach the child 1 ” asked Gia, after 
a moment’s silence. 

“I would%train her voice—it is beautiful. I would teach 
her so well that were any accident to befall her limbs, or 
any circumstance opp<^ your views, she still might earn the 
gold you covet, and win the fame I have lost.” 

The simple words were uttered with a dignity so calm, an 
assurance so perfect, that the rough taunts of Gia were for 
once silenced. 

“ Well, do as you will,” jje said roughly. “ Only mind, I 
pay naught for this folly, and I keep her to my own ways 
still.” 

“ May I teU her ? ” 

“ Send her in and bid her go to roost The hour is late 
enough.” ’ " 

And with this ungracious ]j^i^^|oi^he walked away into 
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the inner apartment of his dwelling-place and left Marco to 
seek the child if he wished. 

The old man went out into the quiet moonlight and gazed 
about for the little songs^ess. Around him were woods and 
fields full of deep dreamy odours, while the vast expanse of 
country stretched on eithe:c side calm and still and fragrant 
as the night. 

Seeing no sign of the child, he wandered on till he stood 
up to his knees in the dewy grasses and saw the radiance of 
the moon shining back from the surface of the water at his 
feet. Then, and then only, he paused, subdued and glad- 
.dened, too, by the beauty around, feeling in this hour some 
of the sweetness of freedom, the idleness and rest which his 
life had so little known. 

As he stood he saw the child for whom he had been 
searching, standing a short distance off in the shadows of the 
trees. Her hands were clasped, her head thrown back/her 
eyes fixed on the splendour of the shining heavens, h^r senses 
lulled by the trancelike loveliness of ear^ and sky. 

In some dim, imperfect way, that solemn loveliness, that 
mysterious beauty, that melancholy lustrous charm which 
wraps all* southern nights as in a mantle of enchantment, 
stirred her young soul; and spoke to her with the language 
so many human ears are too deaf to hear. 

She heard it. And the old man watching her heard it 
loo, and they stood there apart, and yet drawn together by 
some mysterious sympathy which lay in the old world-worn 
heart of the one, and the struggling awakening soul of the 
other. 

He came up to her after a time, and spoke very gently and 
quietly, as if fearful of disturbing the long unchildlike 
thoughts that held her so strangely still 
You think it beautiful ? ” he asked her. 

I^e started, and looked up at his face, but the kindly 
questioning eyes gave her courage. 

“ I do not know,” she said simply; “ I can only feel” 

For the little mind was so sadly ignorant, and the little 
beating, breaking heart knew only its own loneliness, and 
felt only the truths of nature as something utterly apart 
from the cruelty of mau ! 

It is better to feel without Jinowing than to know with¬ 
out feeling,” the old man answered her. 

She looked at him silently with those great wonderful 
eyes that held such perfect trust in their soft depthe. 

“ I always come out here when I can ” she said gently; 
“ but a^ night I love it b^t.” 

“ You were singing just now, were you not ? 
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“Yes; I cannot forget your music; i% comes whether I 
will or no.” 

“ You love music too ? * 

“ Is that love 1 ** 

She asked it so sadly and simply that the old man’s eyes 
grew dim with pity for one so utterly friendless and ignorant. 

“Yes,” he said. “The feelings that you cannot describe, 
‘but which prompt your feet to obey and your voice to echo 
the melodies you hear, are born of some inward desire of 
which you are dimly conscious, just as you are conscious of 
the beauty of the night, the lulling calm of wind and water, 
the scents and breath of flowers. These feelings you have 
instinctively, and the feelings that give you a poet’s nature 
may also give you an artist’s genius.” 

She lo<^ed at him wonderingly, not comprehending his 
words, but following their meaning as a blind man might 
grope his way through a new and strange thoroughfare. 

“ You do not understand yet,” said Marco, smiling kindly 
down at her bewildered face. “Some day you*wul know 
better what I mean. Should you like me to teach you to 
sing ? ” 

“ Does it need teaching 1 Are the birds taught ? ” 

“ No; but though it seems as natural to you to raise your 
voice in song as it is to them, yet your gift by culture and 
care might become a •great and glorious one, might benefit 
your life hereafter and give you a happiness you little dream 
of now.” 

“ Happiness ? ’* said the phild dreamily, “ what is that ? 
Lisa talks of it sometimes ; she says, when Gia beats her, the 
saints will atone for it afterwards, and bring her to a place of 
happiness. Do you mean to take me there 1 ” 

“ You will go in God’s good time, my child. I could not 
take you if I would. But happiness sometimes finds its way 
to earth—we need not always go to the saints above to 
find it.” ^ 

“ Astra and Ldla say it is happiness not to be beaten, and 
to wear fine clothes like the children of the great nobles, and 
to have plenty to eat and drink. Is that so 

“ For such minds as Astra’s and Ldla’s, yes. For such 
minds as yours, maybe, no. Happiness is the one thing that 
every mortal on this e^th is ever searching for; 2 dis¬ 
covered, to lose.” ‘ * 

“ Have you found it ^ 

“II No. It has come to me in dreams as it comes to 
most mortals, but it ever deserted my ;wa^ing moments.” 

“ Shall I>find it ever, do you think ? ” 

“ I know not,” md the old man dreamily. “When Qod 
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made man He gave him every good gift of earth for his own 
use. He blessed him in mind and body. He gave him sense 
to appreciate the beauty that His bounteous hand has strewn 
broadcast over the face of the world ; but He withheld one 
thing, lest man should give no thought to Him, nor ever turn 
in prayer or gratitude to the Creator and Giver of all. And 
He said, ‘ When man has^ound love and desire, and posses¬ 
sion and fame, and honour and wealth, and still in his heart is 
sad and in his soul unsatisfied, then shall he turn to Me in 
remembrance and in faith, for the one blessing I have with¬ 
held.^ ” 

“ And that is-? ” 

“ Happiness.” 

“ It IS not in the world, then ? ” 

We think so sometimes; there is a shadow of it; a 
mirage that leads many to believe it real, but it fades at the 
moment we grasp it. It recedes farther and farther into the 
realms of the future, or mocks us from the background of a 
misused past.” 

He spoke to himself more than to the child, but she tried 
to follow his meaning. 

“Have you ever found it? ” she asked. 

“ I thought so—once. I am older now, and—wiser.” 

“ Does music make you happy ? When you played you 
did not look sad and stern as you do how.” 

“ Music is my one joy. I have lived for it, loved it, served 
it, and though poorly recompensed, my allegiance is unshaken 
still.” 

“ What will you teach me ? Will Gia permit it ? ” 

“ Assuredly yes, I gained hia consent before telling you of 
my purpose. You do not want to grow to womanhood 
ignorant and uneducated, do you ] If I teach you music I 
may also teach you other things. Education is the best gift 
I could oflfer you, even were I as rich and famous as I am 
poor and forgotten.” 

Her eyes kindled, her face flushed. She turned to him 
with a new light on her face and a new ring in her young 
sweet voice. • 

“ You are kind—very kind. I will do all you wish and 
tell me ; but you are sure it is Gia’s will ? ” 

. “ Sure, otherwise I had not told you what would raise 
false hopes in your breast, little one I ” 

She drew a long deep breath, and stood silently there 
beside him, drinking in all the wonder of this new thought, 
which promised such marvellous changes in the dark, course, 
ignorant life she had led. 

“ J tl^auk jrou,” she said softlj^, laying her hapds in bis 
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with a sweet and simple grace that was infinitely touching. 

1 should like to learn anything that would give me some 
hope of a life different to this.” 

“ And, God knows, I will do my best to give it you,” he 
said fervently. “ And now, child, go within; the hour is 
late.” 

The habit of obedience was too innate in her for either 
word or look of remonstrance. She merely touched the worn 
and aged hands she held lightly with her lips, and fiitted 
away through the moonlit shadows, leaving him alone by 
the water's side. 

“If I have done well or ill to-night, I know not,” he said 
softly to himself. “The good God will prove it in the time 
to come.” 

And with slow and lagging steps he followed the child 
into the house, and lay down to rest on the rough sheepskins 
that Gia had appointed as his couch for the night. 

But Quita, in her little loft under the eaves, fell asleep and 
dreamed of all fair and gentle things such as her life had 
never known, while her little body ached with fatigue, and 
her closed eyes were wet with tears. But in sleep she had 
no sorrow and no fear, and strange and wonderful visions 
haunted the little brain that neither brutality, nor ignorance, 
nor hardship had been able to dull into acquiescence. 

Across the darkness and misery of her life one single ray of 
hope had fallen—one single ray, that fate or circumstance 
might shape into a blaze of radiance, or darken with eternal 
gloom. * 


CHAPTER III 

By humanity’s hum at the root of the springs 

And with reachings of Thought 

We rftach down to the deeps,— E, B. Browtvim^. 

Pere Jerome left the dining-room that night, to all outward 
appearances, as calm and unmoved as ubueJ. He had exerted ' 
all his powers to entertain and charm the two young men, 
both of whom he so cordially detested in his heart; and 
then, when the long and stately meal was over, had with¬ 
drawn with a frank smile and a remark that they would 
doubtless prefer the charms of music to the garrulous chatter 
of an old man. But when he had passed into his own room, 
and there were |io eyes to see or watch, a dark frown 
contracted his brows; the suave hwdsome f^ce looked 
verjr evil, 
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Belonging to a church that masks the iron hand with a 
glove of velvet, that acknowledges no defeat, and breaks what 
it cannot bend, Father Jerome hated to confess, even to 
himself, that he was opposed, badSed, defied. 

Ere he had come to Strathavon the mischief had begun. 

While Cecil was yet a boy, the indifference with which he 
was treated by his father and brother had laid the seeds for 
the harvest of insubordination that had sprung up in later 
years. Left very much to himself, he had made the acquaint¬ 
ance of an old Protestant clergyman in a neighbouring parish 
—a gentle, homely, scholarly man, who, pleased with the boy*s 
frank intelligence and quick appreciation, had taught and 
talked to him, and* made religion appear so different a thing 
to the involved and tortuous doctrines of the Bomish Church, 
the empty formula of prayers and penances, the fantastic 
symbolism of masses and festal celebrations, that Cecil’s 
mind turned eagerly to such pure and simple doctrines— 
doctrines which paved the way for further research and more 
earnest investigation as years passed over his head, and 
doubts and speculations brought only disbehef and impatience 
in their train. 

For long those feelings slumbered unknown and unsus¬ 
pected by his own family, and when at last he declared him¬ 
self in open revolt against their long-cherished opinions and 
avowed his dereliction from the faith hie family and race, 
it was too late for strong measures ; and Fere Jerome, who 
was then at Strathavon, had taken into his hands the mission 
of subjugating and reclaiming this erring son. A man of 
great learning and infinite tact, devoted to his order, ambi¬ 
tious and unscrupulous, gifted with courtly manners and all 
outward graces and fascinations, it had seemed to him that 
the task would be easy enough. But neither theological 
arguments, nor specious reasoning, nor all his knowledge of 
human nature and human minds, had yet enabled him to 
make one step on the way of his purpose. C^cil was too 
keen-sighted to be blinded by any subtlety of argument, too 
self-restrained to lose his tem^r at the irony or mockery 
that ridiculed his new opinions, too fearless to be intimidated, 
too indifferent to worldly advantages to be bribed. 

Still, BO long as he did not f\illy declare himself an adherent 
of another church, P6re Jerome was far from despairing of 
ultimate success. He haa so much subtle network to throw 
around the frank, careless, bold young life, so many instru¬ 
ments and agents to work out his schemes, that it seemed to 
him impossible but that success would come with time. He 
bad only to work and wait. Yet to-night he was. conscious 
of a furious irritation against Cecil and his friend, that 
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usurped all calm reasoning, and turned the patience of 
philosophy into the impulses of baffled passion. 

To and fro he paced his room, his brain restless, his mind 
disturbed. 

“ It will be only a woman who can coerce him/’ he said at 
last. “ The question is, how far to trust her ? ” 

He threw himself down and relapsed into thought. Pre¬ 
sently his brow cleared. He drew writing materials towards 
him, and carefully and slowly traced a few lines on paper. 
These he enclosed in an envelope, which he sealed and then 
re-enclosed in another directed to the head of a Romish 
seminary in Paris. ^ 

“ I can see her handiwork already,” he murmured com¬ 
placently, as he laid the letter down and passed his hand 
over his brow. “ He is abstracted and restless ; his spirits 
are fitful; his dreams have a living embodiment that renders 
them tame and cold and spiritless; he is struggling against a 
fascination which alternately repels and attracts ; the war 
between the passions of the heart and the desires of the soul 
is raging within his breast. For once he confides nothing 
to his friend. In that I see the* first wedge of her influence. 
Either he is ashamed, or her power restrains him. Well, she 
has done us good service before now; surely she can be 
trusted to do this. She has proved herself remorseless and 
unscrupulous, caring ^either for what she risks, nor what she- 
costs. This would be a triumph indeed. But she must not 
know that she is used as a tool. Fortunately she is above 
the weaknesses of moatwqmen. She is cold and heartless, 
despite her beauty and her triumphs. Yes, the task must be 
hers. Let her give lam the madness she has given to others; 
let her hold him sure and certain in that perilous bondage 
she can so well weave ; and surely the rest should be easy. 
Those who love her, lose most of their wisdom whilst the 
trance lasts : ambition becomes worthless, life irksome, Art a 
weariness. *Would she but act as I wish now, young Cecil 
would be ours, hand and foot, ere many months have passed ; 
but for once she seems inactive. The idea of a woman with 
her power, her beauty, her fascinations, writing to me, ‘I 
cannot keep him’! Well, she will be watched too. We 
cannot affom to lose so useful a tool.” 

“ Billiards or music ?” asked Lord Danvers laughingly,' as 
the last ember of his cigar died out in the mponlit terrace, 
and he and Cecil paused in their regular pacing up and 
down. 

“ Whicljever you please^” said his friend. “ Last night it 
was billiaids. » DHARAI,, , , 
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As much as to say to-night let it be music. You make a 
good listener, Cis; but I fear I bore you sometimes,” 

“ Are you fishing for compliments ? You must know pretty 
well by this time that you can never do that. Talking of 
* boring,* Vere, don’t stand on ceremony a moment when you 
are weary of Strathavon. There are the glories of the season 
awaiting you in town ; it <8 really awfully good of you to 
put up with this dull life.” 

“I thought we were above talking such nonsense, Cis. 
Dull! Didn’t I tell you I wanted a rest after knocking about 
so long ? Besides, 1 have all my speeches to think of for the 
forthcoming election. You have no idea what noble orations 
I have composed in the solitude of these woods,” 

Cecil smiled slightly. 

“ It seems a good joke to think of you among those benches 
of solemnities,” he said. 

“Say rather that arena of conquests,” exclaimed Lord 
Danvers, “where one can fight one’s way upward single- 
handed to ^iccess, and feel proud of one’s triumph. 'That is 
a different matter to stepping into a party and walking along 
the road of ready-paved opinions.” 

“ I never have troubled my head about politics,” said Cecil 
carelessly; “ and I never shall now. It seems to me that 
patriotism is but a cloak for one of two passions : vanity or 
ambition. Party prejudices outweigh so often all purer 
motives; craft conceals the designs of selfishness, and oratory 
veils the basest motives with a brilliance that sweeps away 
sober judgment.” , 

“ Do you deny that great statesmen have not been also true 
patriots ? ” 

Deny it ? Wo I But to the generality of politicians th^ 
best possible good for the country whose honour is in their 
keeping, seems but a secondary consideration to their own 
ambition, their passion for office, or the peculiar idiosyncrasy 
of their own views.” 

That is a sweeping accusation, the result more of pre¬ 
judice than thought,” said Lord Danvers good-humouredly. 
“ Of course the bias of one mind may materially affect others, 
if that one is stronger, loftier, and more adapted to rule. 
FalsS positions and errors have disgraced all goverments at 
some period or another, and at a crisis of importance the fate 
of' a country has not unfreqmently hung on the li|^B of one 
man. But at such times I think all lower passions and 
ambitions have given way to the intense desire to be true to 
what Is right and just, to maintain with honour all the re¬ 
sponsibilities of national glory. The true patriot cannot be 
lowered b^ fajlipre or ennobled bv rewards, ge aets and 
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speaks disinterestedly, and is great in tkb true sense of that 
word.” 

“ I have not denied it; I merely say he is rarely found. 
But if we are to stand here and argue I shall have no music, 
and I prefer that to all questions of party and policy.” 

“ Have you neither yourself 1 ” 

“ No; you know that. An heroic sovereignty, a soilless 
fame, an unimpeachable integrity, a stainless honour—what 
party can show you these ? ” 

“You ask too much of life, or rather of human nature, 
Cecil. Dissatisfaction lies at the root of all things. To those 
who ^ strive towards the light,* yet never reach it, there can, 
indeed, be no enjoyment that brings forgetfulness, no goal 
which promises content. Well, let us see what music can do 
to charm away our gravity, or rather gloom, for you look as 
if the latter were your portion, though it is ungrateful of 
you to blame fate yet. There have been few thorns among 
your roses, I should say.” 

Leaning against the sill of the open window, with the 
scents of the summer night moving on the air, and the 
massive solemn harmonies of a cathedral chant filling all the 
room with sound, Cecil gave himself up to such supreme 
enjoyment of the moment, and the meditative charm that 
filled it, as only a nature gifted, sensitive, and intellectual 
can give itself up. 

Many scenes and memories thronged to his brain as these 
solemn mystical notes rolled out in measured rhythm. He 
thought of his lonely boyhood, his dreams, and studies, and 
pursuits, his early youth, when first those conflicts between 
reason and supers oition had shaken his soul to the very dust 
and laid in ruins the temple of a bigoted faith. 

Cecil Calverley's nature was one which could never bo 
blinded by enthusiasm, however much affected by it for the 
time. No, doctrine could quite satisfy him unless some 
theory of his own mind reconciled it to reason, or united it to 
those higher and loftier conceptions of what is pure and 
perfect, which all intelligence that is well trained, or naturally 
gifted, essentially craves. 

That very artistic and enthusiastic part of his^ature 
which might have seemed to threaten him with dan^r, had 
been kept in bounds by a desire for research, a bias towards 
sound philosophy which early training and his own ardent, 
love of learning had fostered. With a little more of the 
enthusiasm, a less perfect physical organisation, the ardent 
and imaginative portion would have ruled the reasoning and 
didactic.* But youth, and health, and vigorous intellect 
combatted tbo weaker element, and Cecil, who might have 
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been a devotee of the very Church he renounced, suddenly 
threw aside its trammels and put himself beyond the pale of 
its membership. 

His intellect could never reconcile itself to that complete 
submission, that narrow subordination which springs from 
priestly control. Freedom of thought was to him as vital a 
necessity as freedom of bofly, A creed or doctrine which 
appealed to mere credulity and based itself on human 
authority he could only despise, and the Divine behests as to 
priestly jurisdiction, he declared limited to certain restraints 
which Borne had long overstepped. Confession, which gives 
such terrible power to those who extort and enforce it, was 
to him a stumbling-block which no argument could over¬ 
come, and he had to combat that in its most subtle and 
eloquent forms from the lips of Pere Jerome. But the 
force of supei’stition, being once broken by education and 
intelligence, could never again reassert itself. He could not 
but see much that was grotesque, much that was faulty, 
much that ’^^as impious in the Church he had abandorfed. It 
might be a Church to reward ambition, to foster tyranny, to 
encourage superstition, to bribe service, to' give to un¬ 
scrupulous minds and powerful intellects that most dangerous 
gift of sovereignty over weaker minds, control over lower 
intellects, which misuses its own power olily too often, and 
despises even what it rules ; but was it-a Church to beautify 
religion with the purity of a perfect priesthood, to adore the 
Godhead it professed to serve, with the creature’s reverence, 
not the equal’s effrontery ? Ther« lay the foundation-stone 
of error, the groundwork of a fabric of disbelief, and thereon 
stood that structure of mingled doubt and resistance which 
in Cecil Calverley’s mind had replaced the tenets of all 
creeds and doctrines. 

These thoughts and memories swept through his mind 
now as the music rose and swelled through the auiet room, 
the music of a “Messe Solennelle” that brought back the 
recollection of swaying censers, «ind gorgeous pageantry, and 
all the festal magpilicence of cathedral worship, yet with 
that memory brought also the old pain and restlessness of a 
shaken faith, of awakened doubts. 

“"miy did you play that?’* he asked abruptly, as the 
music ceased at last and his friend came over to nis side. I 
wanted to be soothed after our priestly controversy at 
dinner. That music has had just the contrary effect.” 

“It was just that controversy which put it into my head,” 
said Lord Danvers, leaning out over the broad window-sill 
and drinking in the soft breath of the summer night with a 
sigh of enjoyment. “ Suqh music suits a night like this,*’ ha 
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■Went on. “ It is a hymn, of its own praise—a thanksgivinff of 
its own beauty. If the Church you have deserted nas 
nothing else to be thankful for, at least it has inspired some 
of the grandest music that master-minds have been able to 
create. I sometimes think in those far-off ages that iife was 
more real, and religion more a part of men’s existence, that 
there was some truth in their professions—that in the 
Church or the monastery, the world or the retreat, a greater 
zeal prevailed than does now. Men seem ashamed of their 
(.Christianity in these days ; they W’ere proud of it then. Of 
course there were errors, and imperfections, and conceits, but 
even they had their origin in some grain of a faith nobly con¬ 
ceived—a truth conscientiously felt. It was only when over¬ 
laden with men’s doctrines and conceits that the faith and 
the truth fell frdm their original purity, and were so hidden 
and cloaked by false disguises, that scarcely a vestige of the 
original element remained.” 

“ It is the craving of ambition—the incessant striving 
after power that has so deteriorated the priesthood of all 
denominations. This craving seems to mingle even with the 
zeal of fanatics.’’ • 

“ And why ) asked Lord Danvers. Simply because of 
the awfully insidious tempting of that power, which all 
authority and control over the minds of others possesses. 
Exercised in different ways-^by different degrees—yet the 
mainspring is the same in all sects. The Jesuits aud 
Eomanists maintain it simply by obtaining a secret influence 
over the minds of individuals— by pandering to vice, which 
they use as a scourge, by encouraging feelings and passions 
which subordinate the mind to the body, the soul to the will. 
If Protestantism is a purer doctrine, yet that craving for 
superiority is gradually creeping into its apparent simplicity. 
Hence the Ritualistic tendencies of the day—the desire for 
superiority,* not only over the masses who form a congrega¬ 
tion, but the ‘ inferior ’ orders of the clerical body. \V hy 
inferior ? I often a«k. Bishop, rector, vicar, curate, serving 
professedly one great Master, preaching humility, bidding ali 
men despise pomp and show and worldly vanities, where do 
we find them exemplifying their own doctrines ? No greater 
sticklers for social position and place exist.” 

“ I fear our experience has been an unfortunate one,” said 
Cecil thoughtfully. “ I suppose there is bad as well as good 
in all professions, even that which should be greatiest and 
loftiest, and to which single-heartedness of life and purity of 
soul alone should be incentives to adopting. As long as 
benefices 'and preferments and utility form motives sufficient 
for entering the Church of England, we must look out for Up- 
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service, and expect a wide margin allowed between precept 
preached, and precept practised. After all, how happuy 
constituted are those individuals who accept everything 
without question, and to whom belief is a mere-matter of— 
constitution,” 

“ A class to which we could never belong, though,” 
laughed Lord Danvers. “ iJeason may be a dangerous gift, 
but never a useless one. In most minds, though, I think 
there is an element of materialism which is the hardest 
opponent faith has to combat—a something which asks proof 
or satisfaction ere giving in to the tenets of any doctrine. 
Doubts are hard things to combat, and spring up hydra- 
headed in congenial soil. The accident of birth is too often 
the sole thing responsible for any creed or form of faith. 
What we are taught, what our parents and ancestors have 
believed is, in too many cases, the sole groundwork of a lifers 
religion. To think, to argue, to investigate, is a task needing 
both courage and intelligence, and one also that too often 
shakes a preconceived faith to its very fouiidationr Why 
trouble to do this ? It is often the question we ask, 
seldom the question we answer—the origin of doubts few 
hav e strength to investigate all men are not alike, and 
creeds and cpinions are not unfrequently the result of chance, 
of some special enthusiasm or peculiarity of temperament.” 

“ Human nature is a mystery,” said @ecil with a sigh. 

“ Ay, and a mystery to which there is no individual key. 
We do not even understand ourselves; how, then, can we 
understand each other 1 Ah, Cecil, ere you have reached my 
years, or gained half my experience, you, too, may have 
learnt that in human life there is so much that is pathetic, 
yet so much that is vile—so much that is sublime, yet so 
much that is weak, that nothing short of an Infinite Pity can 
judge of its imperfections-rr^iothing but an Infinite Love 
can pardon its manifold errors 1 - ' * ' 


CHAPTEE IV 

This bitter love is sorrow in all lands, 

Draining of eyelids—wringing of drenched hands. 

Latfs Veneris, 

\WiTH the next moming^s post came news that broke up the 
little party at Strathavon. 

P^re Jerome announced his intention of going to London, 
and Lord Danvers received an intimation from his father, to 
the effect that the sudden death of Sir Forbes Waylord, 
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member for tbe berouffh of Weyborne, left the place at the 
Marquis’s disposal, and ne had lost no time in nominating his 
son. There would be little or no opposition, but Lord 
Danvers must come home immediately, as no time was to be 
lost. 

The news delighted the young man. Cecil thought he 
liad not seen him look so exultant and interested for many 
a day as he looked on the receipt of this letter. Political life 
liad always possessed a strange fascination for him, and now 
the loiig-looked-for chance was thrown at his feet. 

By noon that day Cecil found himself alone at Strathavon. 
By night he had grown so restless that he felt solitude 
almost unbearable. All his usual occupations seemed to have 
lost their charm. His ]>aiutiug was untouched ; books could 
not enchain his wandering thoughts ; the glow and colour of 
the summer-time were all about him ; turn where he would, 
there were beauty, and fragrance, and peace; but the charm 
of Nature must be in accord with our own hearts, ere her 
loveliness can woo us to perfect delight or entire forgetfulness 
of our own troubles. 

Now an oppression weighed him down ; solitude, though 
sweet in one sense, was painful in another. His thoughts 
turned ever to the woman who had enthralled him, and he 
longed, yet dreaded, to see her again. Days passed on. His 
father was still confined to his own room, and, in answer to 
Cecil’s dutiful messages, sent word that he was not well 
enough to receive him. The time that had been wont to pass 
all too rapidly,now seemed t« drag itself wearily and slowly by. 

While in this unenviable frame of mind he received one 
morning a tiny perfumed note—a note as innocent-looking 
as the one which had first forged those fetters that held him, 
and the very sight of which turned his brain giddy with the 
sudden rapture of joy. Yet its contents were brief and simple 
enough, • 

“ I write to tell you,” she said, that a letter from Gaspard 
Ducroix informs me be has gone to America, and taken the 
children with him. Will you acquaint Lord Danvers with 
the news ? I am leaving Paris myself shortly, as my engage¬ 
ment is over, and I am longing for country air.” 

That was all, save the usual courtesies in conclusion, and 
Cecil’s heart sank as he read it No desire expressed tolaee 
him again; no hint of future meeting; not even a word to 
say where she was going. He hlam^ himself now that he 
had not returned to Paris immediately Lord Demvers had 
left Strathavon. At least he might have seen her—once. 
Now months might pass ere she would return, and he should 
know nothing. All that day he spent in roamii^ tiie wood 
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in a fever of unrest. He read the note again and again, but 
could derive no comfort from it. At evening, wearied and 
worn out, he returned to the Castle, and learnt that P^:re 
Jerome had just returned. 

The news in no way increased his good-humour. He hated 
to think of the long tite-cl-tite meal before him, the scrutiny of 
those calm cold eyes, the necessity to guard his looks and words 
lest, the priest should read the signs of inward disturbance. 

Little-did he suspect that his secret was already known, 
that its springs were moved by his enemy’s hand 1 

Whether by accident or design, P^re Jerome, after dwell¬ 
ing lightly on his visit to London, turned the conversation 
to Paris. Then he spoke of Cecil’s recent visit, complimented 
him on his bravery in that episode of the hre, and alluded 
slightly to that celebrated actress whose life lie had saved. 
It was all BO naturally and skilfully done that Cecil suspected 
no ulterior motive. The bare fact of being able to speak of 
the woman who filled his every thought was in itself a 
delight, and, masking all eagerness, and appearing to all out¬ 
ward extent as cool and self-possesseu as P6re Jerome 
himself, he listened, and agreed, and discussed Mdlle. 
D’Egmont ^nd her talents and popularity just as the priest 
had intended he should. 


“Capricious, like all her charming sex,” Pure Jerome 
murmured over his wine. “Ah, I forgot, Mr. Cecil, you 
consider none of them charming as yet. Well, better that 
than find too many of them so, as Lord Malden has a knack 
of doing. By the way, I hope j^ou intend to be here for the 
shooting season. Ther» are to be gay doings, and a large 
party are invited.” 

“ I cannot say,” answered Cecil evasively. “ I am no 
sportsman, as you know, and gaieties are not much in my 


line. 




“ True,” said the priest thoughtfully. “ I isuppose you 
have missed your friend this last week. He is busy canvass¬ 
ing, I hear. I should say there was no doubt of his being 
elected.’* 


“None whatever; there is no other candidate,” laughed 
Cecil. 

“ He will do well. I fancy he is clever, thoughtful, and 
fax-seeing,” remarked the priest. “Not that talent seems a 
sine qvd non in the House. But your friend evidently means 
work, and will work well.” 

“I don’t doubt that. For my part, I fail to see much 
attraction in the career he has chosen ; but he seems content 
enough.” 

After a little more discussion on the subject, P^re Jerome 
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left tlie room. Cecil puslied aside his half-emptied glass and 
walked over to the window. As he stood there his eye 
fell on a French newspaper thrown carelessly on a stand 
near by. He took it up and glanced over its contents with-' 
out much interest; but sudde^y his eye rested on a paragraph 
which arrested his indifference and changed it to eagerness. 
The few lines informed the worfd of Paris that the famous 
actress, Mdlie. The d’Egmont, was about to leave town for 
her villa at Deauville. 

Cecil read them over and over again, and as he read his 
heart began to beat more quickly; its vague restlessness 
and longing seemed to urge him on to a more settled 
putoose. 

He tossed the paper aside, and went out on the deserted 
teiyace and paced up and down with restless feet, while two 
cold stern eyes watched him from the library window, and 
-read the meaning of those uneasy movements, and smiled, 
wdl satisfied as they so read. 

He will go to her,” the priest said helow hia breath. 

“ And thi8 time she can surely keep him.” 

He was right. 

The next day’s noon found Cecil on his way to France once 
more, ashamed and yet unable to resist the impulse that 
drew him thither. 

^ Faustine had a charming little villa at Deauville. People 
wondered that she should have preferred that quiet little 
retreat to its more brilliant*and garish neighbour Trouvilie, 
and some shook their heads and whispered that doubtless 
she had good reasons ; but if she had told them the true 
motives of her choice, they would not have believed her, and 
slie knew that, and therefore troubled herself little about 
what they chose to say. 

“ A woman*who lives in any light of publicity must expect 
to be talked about,” she would declare to some select circle 
of friends, who of course repeated her words to other circles, 
till, like the widening rings made by the dropping of a 
pebble in a pool, her own words spread and were magnified 
and widened in their meaning, until the innocent little pebble 
of her confession would scarcely have recognised its own 
work. 

Of a truth, Faustine ca^ed very little for the circles, or the 
gossip, s She was too careless—too defiant. She loved £he 
freedom^of her life ; and the fact that that life was bound by 
social prejudices, and subject' for every variety of scandal, 
only afforded her amusement. 

*'L6t them say what they please,’* she would declare 

1 
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defiantly. “I know -what I am. Does it matter if they 
choose to think me something different ? ” 

It had not mattered for long. But the day was coming 
when it -would. 

No woman can afford to set the world at defiance always. 
She may do it for years—for half her life, perhaps, and laugh 
still; but, when the day comes that that world nolds for her 
a life whose interest she craves—a heart whose love she 
covets—then will her error live before her eyes, and the 
laugh will die off her lips, and indifference will no longer be 
possible. 

Faustine knew what the world said of her. She knew also 
she had given it plenty of cause to say even worse than it 
did. She had had a purpose to fulfil, and had choseu her 
own way of fulfilling it. Every wasted passion she bad 
scorned, every new frenzy she had fanned to fever-heat, 
every heart she had rejected, every intrigue shehadfoiled, were 
to her but means to an end. “ They are but beasts of prey,’* 
she said scornfully. “ Let them for once be balked and suffer. 
To harm them—it is hardly possible. The world has a pretty 
fable about women, who are the evil geniuses of men—who 
ruin them body and soul. Pshaw 1 No man living need be 
BO ruined, did he not ^imself desire it. It is they, who, with 
all their boasted strength and superiority of reason, hesitate 
at neither art, nor persuasion, nor deceit to destroy what is 
weaker and more helpless than themselves. For one woman 
who has done harm to men, how many hundreds of men 
have done haCm to women ? tFor one of us who tempts, 
how many hundreds are tempted 1 Where is a man’s mercy 
or pity for the creature who loves and trusts him 1 Where 
is the vaunted strength of mind and principle that places ua 
at their feet in all questions of superiority I Can we believe 
iu it ? We see thOT lowest passions are their rulers, and 
for the fairness of a face—the mere possesion of the 
craze of a mument—they fling away youtn, honour, wealth, 
fame, as valueless. If they be worth love, they should also 
be worth reverence. I have found them but fools of passion. 
As fools 1 treat them. Harm ! Let them cease to exercise 
it themselves, ere stooping to accuse women.” 

Yet she was not quite *^6 to herself when she spoke thus. 
With all her coldness,' and bitterness, and contempt haa 
mingled at times a strafige compassion for some young life 
flung rudderiess <m a sea of passion—its future at her mercy, 
its pz^sent fettered by her iafiuehce. The fatal gifts of her 
own beauty and lascination had sometimes looked hateful in 
her sight, and the anguish, and misery, and despair she had 
evoked e^oed in iK>me way across the sUlluesB of her solitude 
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-^ibe thoughts of some softer moments. But never yet had 
such pity stirred, such regret moved her as now, when against 
her own will she was forced to act her old part of enchantress, 
to fetter both body and soul of one man who in some way 
stood apart from the world of others she had known—the 
memories of others she had ruined. 

Away from the whirl of her life in Paris, with only a few 
friends, and those real and tried ones, around her, in the 
Him])licity and quietude of her villa retreat, she was seen at 
her be8t>~seen as the world never saw her, never believed she 
could be seen. 

After all the stir, and glitter, and babble that were always 
about her life in Paris, the contrast of these quiet hours by 
sea and wood, these lazy driftings over the blue waters in 
the haze of hot sunshine, or glamour of moonlight, were 
doubly delicious. 

Deauville itself is not beautiful, and quiet and dull enough 
to all appearance, but she liked it, and revelled in the 
quietude,* the sunshine, the liberty of hours and days, the 
fresh salt breath of the waters, the sights of fairylike yachts, 
and hshing craft, and pleasure-boats, the flights of silver- 
winged gulls, the brown rocks and cool little shallows where 
one might wade unseen, all the sights mid sounds that only 
some such quiet unfashionable little retreat could give. 

One morning she hflhi left her grounds and gone down to 
the seashore. It was very early—so early that no one in her 
villa was stirring, and the morning mists were scarce cleared 
from the sea. The cool yellow sands were quite deserted, the 
sky was rose and amber tinted with the glory of the new- 
risen sun. 

She wandered on and on, her simple linen dress blown to 
and fro, her face softly coloured by the breath of the fresh 
Seabreeze. She had never looked more lovely in the elegances 
of her Parisisiu toilettes, never half so fair when she had 
dazzled wealth and fashion, as she moved across her stage of 
many triumphs. 

Standing there in the flood of sunlight, her eyes resting 
dreamily on the dazzling waters where the white sails and 
the white waves blended together, she heard a footstep on 
the Arm hard sands behind her, and glancing up impatient of 
this sudden disturbance to both the thoughts and the solitude 
found herself face to face with—Cecil Calverley I 

The meeting was thoroqghl^ une^cpected by both. The 
start on either side was genuine in its surprise and also its 
gladness. There was no time for feeling to mask itself under 
conventionality ; over the young frank face of Cecil the blood 
rushed hotly, from hers all vestige of colour faded to return 
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in one burning wave that betrayed an emotion deeper than 
mere surprise, sweeter than mere welcome. But she was too 
well accustomed to conceal feeling to be long embarrassed. 
She gave him her hand as frankly as ever, and listened with 
perfect self-possession to his somewhat incoherent explanation 
of how and why he had come to Deauville. A few moments 
more found them both WfCndering over the quiet sands side 
by aide, saying but little, yet with an unutterable gladness 
in each heart that speech could never have exceeded. 

“ How lovely she is ! How could I ever have left her ? ” 
thought Cecil, gazing with passionate adoration at the beauti¬ 
ful face with its downcast eyes, and mobile exquisite lips. 

“He has returned, he has not forgotten/* was the thought 
that stirred the woman’s heart with the sweetest triumph it 
had ever known, and for the first time left behind that 
triumph a thrill of pain, a passion of regret. 

For awhile their conversation dwelt only on generalities. 
Anything like personal topics was avoided; but when two 
hearts are full of each other it is a difficult matter to keep up 
a pretence of indifference. • 

Gradually Cecil spoke out something'of the blank these 
Weeks of absence had been ; and though she listened calmly 
enough and turned off his words with light jests and playful 
disbelief, as she kne'^ only too well how to do, her heart 
throbbed quicker, her mission was aln&st forgotten, for once 
she herself felt interest in the game she had played so often, 
and yet that very interest prompted her to speak both coldly 
and cruelly, to affect incredulity when faith was all too sure, 
to guard for his own sake whatever she would have most 
desired to wound. 

That he loved her, in a way, she knew well enough now. 
That that love was fighting against the very distrust she 
wantonly sowed, she knew also. He would have believed in 
her had she let him ; he did believe, despite hepelf, and yet 
with all the joy that that thought gave to her heart, mingled 
also a pain she had never known. Only when those young 
frank eyes looked at her with such passionate entreaty, such 
silent worship, did she feel keen shame for all the baseness, 
and folly, and' errors of her past; only then did she long for 
waters of forgetfulness to wash away their memory, to make 
her once more worth the pure and impassioned love that 
asked nothing save its own return and her belief. How could 
shegive one oi* other now ? 

With the golden light quivering all about them, with the 
sound of the waves breaking softly against the strand, with 
the solitude and hush of the early day, what untold nameless 
ecstasy this hour seemed to hold I 
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In both their hearts its memory sank to rest, to live again 
in dreams of all that is wild, blissful, impossible. In both 
their lives would its magic linger, through all the years that 
were yet unlived. The memory of a love whose dawn %as 
opening in glory to pass through storm and sorrow, tumult 
and pain ; on, still on, to a night^f darkness, whose shadows 
now seemed far enough away. 


CHAPTER V 

I am come unto thee 
To do thee service, 0 love ; 

Yet cannot I see 
Thou wilt take any pity thereof, 

And mercy on me 1 

“ Come find dine with me to-night,** said Faustiae, as Cecil 
left her at her villa gates that morning, “ I have a few 
friends staying with me. It will be very quiet. I can offer 
you some good music, that is all.” 

“ Do you need ofifer anytliing save the thought of your 
presence, madame ? ” said Cecil low^ and earnestly, as he 
released the hand she had extended. 

“ A conventional compliment, and one that turns my own 
words upon me,** she said, laughing. “Well, come if you 
wish. You said you were alone here.** 

“ I shall be only too happy,’* he said, with such a ring of 
delight in his voice that she could not but see how thoroughly 
his words were meant. “ I am alone, as you say. It is more 
than kind of you to take compassion on me.** 

Then he left her, marvelling how he should get rid of the 
long hours of the day—ready almost to hate the sunlight that 
was so new to that day, because it foretold so many weary 
moments to be passed, and he could have welcomed the dark¬ 
ness of night with such eager rapture, knowing it would bring 
him to her presence. 

Tt is hard to say whether a feeling fought a^nst, reasoned 
against, does not take deeper root than one yimded to without 
a struggle, Cecil had known his folly, his madness, only too 
well, and yet, despite all efforts to conquer them, he felt they 
were beyond his power to control, or to forego. With the 
first Bight of Fanstine’s face, the first sound of the well- 
remembered voice, all his scruples had utterly vanished. The 
old sorcery returned with tenfold power, and he had now 
neither will nor desire to oppose it. With her he forgot all 
pave the of the preeept could hope nothing, 
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expect nothing. Beyond the immediate moment he dared 
not look ; but that moment was too sweet, too entrancing, for 
aught to shadow its brightness, or whisper of its far too orief 
existence. 

She left his presence and went up through her sunny 
gardens and into the pretty bijou house, and over her there 
fell the darkness of a great regret. It was too late to alter 
anything now. He h^ come to her of his own free will, and 
whether his passion died in silence or burst into spoken 
reproach she was at least blameless in this instance. She had 
even withstood the counsel that had bidden her summon him 
to her presence. Not by word or sign had she betrayed any 
wish to call him back—yet he was here. That simple fact 
told its own tale. 

“ I am sorry,” she said with a sigh, as she stood in her own 
boudoir and looked over the shining waters with wistful and 
heedless eyes. “He is too loyal, too chivalrous to be served 
as the others were served : and, as for winning hipi to the 
faith he has abjured, well, even that end seems scarcely worth 
such means as I must employ. I wfeh the task lay in other 
hands. Yet even I, who boast of freedom, am a slave. There 
is one who says to me, ‘ Obey 1* Alas I I have no choice, and 
for once I regret that I have none.” 

There was upon her face a warmth, in her eyes a look that 
had never rested there before. In the fulness of her pity 
lurked also a tenderness hitherto unknown. In the game she 
was about to play, the old cunning and coolness seemed to 
have deserted her. Friends aifd foes alike credited her 
nature with no depths of tenderness, but such depths there 
were, and the tears that filled her eyes now and shut out the 
brilliance of sea and sky were the outspring of as genuine an 
emotion as ever visited a woman’s heart. For the first time 
in her life some shadow of the suffering she dealt fell across 
herself, and pride, and coldness, and evil inte!iit died out in 
the vain utterance of a passionate regret. 

“ If only it were not too late ! ” 

The day dragged its weary length, and evening came at 
last. 

As Cecil harried to Le Caprice, as Faustine had named her 
villa, he thought with a sudden pang of the peace of mind 
and freedom that had once been his—of how, but a brief 
while before, he would have laughed in the face of anyone 
who had told him that such folly as this could bind and 
enslave him. When he was announced, he found Faustine 
surrounded by a group of men and women. As' she greeted 
him there was nothing but indifference and perfect ease in 
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her look and words. She introduced him to her other guests, 
and then, with an impatient glance at the clock, murmured 
something about a late arrival. 

The words had hardly left her lips when the door of the 
salon was thrown open, and, to Cecirs amazement, there 
stepped forward his Parisian acquaintance, the Count de 
Besanqon ! He could not repress an involuntary start; then 
a feeling of mingled impatience and dislike swept over him as 
he noted the Count^s manner to Faustine. Too well bred to 
betray any surprise, the Count de Besan^on greeted Cecil as 
he did any of the other guests, and ere many words had been 
exchanged dinner was announced. 

With a slight bend of her head the hostess signified to 
Cecil that he was to be her escort, but whatever satisfaction 
the young man might have derived from that honour was 
spoilt by the obnoxious Count’s having secured a place at her 
other hand. A man in love is never at his best, and Cecil 
was conscious of being unusually silent and oppressed. The 
Count, nn the other hand, was both brilliant and* witty—the 
life and soul of the party. Yet there was something in his 
manner to Faustine that made the young man’s blood boil 
with indignation, though it gave no tangible cause for offence 
—nothing but that nameless graceful familiarity which seemed 
to hint at something more than the acquaintanceship of the 
hour, and which &he*appeared neither to notice, nor resent. 

For once in his life Cecil drank deeply and feverishly. 
Yet the sparkling wines brought no coolness to his veins, no 
forgetfulness to his brain* Faustine at last noticed some¬ 
thing of his recklessness, and over her face came a sudden 
shadow. The dinner was perfect in its way, and perfectly 
served, but Cecil touched scarcely anything, and spoke very 
seldom. He was thankful when the meal was over and the 
men rose to rejoin the ladies. The Count de Besan^on had 
expressed ^ome surprise at the young man’s presence here, 
and Cecil had answered coldly that he was staying at 
Deauville, and having accidentally met Mdlle. D’Egmont, had 
accepted her invitation to dinner. He was quite aware, as 
he gave the explanation, that it was not believed for a single 
moment, and the fact did not improve his temper, or mitigate 
his growing dislike for this man. 

There are some people to whom we feel unreasonably 
antagonistic from hrot acquaintance, just as there ore some 
to whom we are as irresistibly attracted. In neither case' 
can we explain to ourselves the reason for such feeling 
though we may rest assured that both the prejudice and ta6 
attraction are not destined to end there. 

colou^leea face; bptU bapdsome mi eensual; tboqe 
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dark, cold, watchful eyes that nothing escaped ; the irony 
and wit, the polished grace of a courtier mingled with the 
coolness and self-possession of a man of the world—all 
these, which placed Cecil Calverley at an immeasurable 
disadvantage, yet could not conceal from him the fact of 
the rivalry between himself and the Count, To them both 
this woman was the object*bf an intense and uncontrollable 
passion, and though she knew it perfectly well, the supreme 
unconsciousness ot her manner gave no evidence of the fact. 
Only once or twice, as the polished sarcasms of the elder 
man were answered by the fiery and impetuous rejoinders of 
the younger, did a terrible fear cross her; the blood grew 
like ice in her veins. 

Swords had been crossed and lives sacrificed for her before 
now, and she had but laughed at the folly ; but in this hour 
she felt sick at heart as she thought of such .antagonism, 
and used all her efforts to keep these two apart. 

Music sounded through the pretty rooms, women’s light 
laughter raUg out in all vivacity and abandon^ the tvindows 
were open to the night, and the sea lay like a silver mirror 
in the distance. The scene and the hour were fair enough 
to have enchanted Cecil’s artistic fancies, but now they only 
brought with them a vehement pain. It seemed to him that 
he was nothing more to her than any other in this idle 
crowd—that all memory of that morning had passed from 
her mind. Farther and farther his ideal seemed to fiy as be 
listened to raillery, and epigram, and equivoque^ that to his 
mind were unsuited to the presence of women, and at which 
she only laughed, without rebuking their freedom. 

The soft nues of her dress, the gleam of her flashing 
jewels, the loveliness that dazzled all men’s eyes and drew 
them round her wherever she moved, all these but added to 
his sufferings and heightened the tumult in his veins. He 
had saved her life, and yet was he anything mpre than one 
of these idlers in her sight ? 

Impatient and resentful, he moved away from the crowd, 
and went out on to the little gilded balcony overlooking the 
gardens. His head throbbed dizzily, the brilliance and 
beauty of the night seemed to swim before him like a mist. 

He heard tbe song of a nightingale among the roses, and 
the far-off swell of the sea as the waves rolled up in 
monotonous Buc6ession, but the song and the sound seemed 
far off and indistinct. Suddenly in the room beyond fell a 
hush of silence aud expectation, and through the open 
windows swept to him the mournful impassioned music of 
the lovely voice he bad first heard that fatal evening in the 
spring. 
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He could not tell 'what ehe sang, save that it was a French 
poem wedded to a sad and tender melody, and that the 
exquisite voice breathed out its passionate longings and its 
mournful refrain with a pathos that moved him almost 
to tears. 

He could see her seated at^ the piano, her eyes bent 
down on the keys, the soft light playing on her bright hair 
and flashing jewels, her face no longer arch, mutinous, 
bewildeiing, but pale and sad, and with a depth of earnest- 
ness in its changed expression that once again awoke in him 
the old chivalrous pity, the old knightly faith. 

Amidst the murmurs of applause, the enthusiastic praises 
that followed, he alone was silent. She had stirred some 
deeper thoughts to life within his breast than any words of 
praise could utter. Her eyes fell on the motionless figure 
beyond the open window, and moving away from the crowd 
around her, she passed through the room, and drawing 
aside the lace hangings, stepped out on to the, balcony by 
bis side. 

“You are not ill?” she asked anxiously, as she saw how 
white his face was, how burning his eyes. 

“ My head aches,” he answere<l, somewhat apologetically. 
“ I thought the fresh air would do me good.” 

She looked away from the haggard young face, and again 
that thrill of mingled pain and pity stirred her heart. 

They stood there silent for some moments. The night 
was very still; the stars were shining in myriads above the 
dark trees and over the qifiet waters. Amidst the odours of 
the roses thrilled the song of the nightingale. Words— 
fiery, impulsive, born of the magic of the hour, the sorcery 
of her presence—rushed to Cecil Calverley's lips, but suddenly 
she leant towards him and stayed their utterance. 

“You do not like the Count de Besan^on,” she said low 
and hurriedly. “ I was not aware you were acquainted with 
him.” 

“ He is a friend of Lord Danvers,” answered Cecil, 
steadying his voice by an effort, driving back in their 
channels those wild longings that had almost broken into 
speech. “ You are right, madame ; I do not like him.” 

“ You are very frank,” she said. “ Well,I do not wonder at 
your prejudice. There is little in common between you. 
He is staying at Trouville. You will not meet often.” 

“ Is he a friend of yours ? ” inquired Cecil hastily. 

“ Hardly a friend, monsieur; I give that title to few of 
the many people I know.” 

“ He is a married man, is he not ? ” 

“ He Hia wif^ died Boi«e two or three months agg.” 
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** And he conaolea himaelf at Trouville. How admirable ! ” 
Fanstine slightly. “Men are incons^nt ever,” 

she said. “ To life as to death. But he made no pretence of 
mourning. He and his wife had not lived together for yeaft. 
They were a very ill-assorted couple.” 

“ We are envying the moonlight, madame,” said a voice 
beside them, “since it has robl>ed us of your presence.” 

“Ah, Count!” said Faustine, turning laughingly towards 
him, “ you may well do that. What society can give us the 
tranquil charm, the tender memories, the beauty, and magic, 
and delight of a night like this ? ” 

“ That no society could offer such charms to you I can well 
believe, madame,” answered the Count de Besanqon. “But, 
alas ! your presence outrivals the night for us.” 

“ More flattery. You should keep that for the drawing¬ 
room, Count. You are the antithesis of repose yourself, and 
have spoilt my poetry by tuniing it to practical account. 

I was forgetting my guests. Mr. Calverley, since your head 
is so bad, I will not expect you to forsake solifude and 
coolness. Pray stay here as long as you please, and I will 
send you some strong coffee.” 

Cecil bowed in answer, but his brow contracted as he saw 
her take his rival’s arm and pass up the long room by his 
side. “I was a fool to come here,” he muttered under liis 
breath. • 

The nightingale sang on among the roses, and the slow 
soft waves rolled back from shore to’ sea, but to the young 
passionate heart, beating out it* own misery in vain wishes, 
and torturing itself with vainer hopes, the magic and music 
of the night had vanished. For when love has laid its spells 
upon a human life, the melody of one voice and the magic of 
one face are all it can hear or see ; and it moves throngm the 
world deaf, and blind, and heedless to all else, and conscious 
of no other presence. • 

“ I was happy till I loved her,” Cecil murmured de¬ 
spairingly. 

But yet he knew in his own heart that he had not been so; 
that he would rather suffer these miseries of longing and 
unrest than have kept that serene unconsciousness. For 
even if love be cruel, there are lessons it can teach that give 
to life a fulness and beauty no other teaching can bestow. 
Words cannot paint, and all the telling in the world cannot 
make an untouched heart comprehend what it lacks. It 
were as vain to describe the wonders of the ocean to the 
child who has never seen the sea, as to preach of the 
m^^teries and emotiona and follies of pasal^^ff to ap pn* 
wakened sou}. 
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The difference between the consciousness and unconsciouH- 
ness of love, is just the difference that lies between all the 
gloom and all the glory of life. 

That is all. 

Not much, perhaps the cynic will say. No, not much ; 
but enough to rob speech of half its language, day of half 
its sun, earth of its most perfect*joy, heaven of its one most 
glorious hope. 


CIIAPTEE VI 

“ I LOVE you ” 

IjOvc wounds as we grasp it, 

And blackens and burns as a ffamo. 

That night, when her guests had all departed, Faustine sat 
for long in gloomy thouglit- Then she went to her escritoire 
and to3^ from thence some letters and read them over slowly 
and carefully. 

“ There seems no other motive,” sbe murmured; “ there are 
no political intrigues in this case. ‘The true faith,’ he says. 
Ah, Heaven help us! What faith is true—what creed is 
best to follow i I feel weary sometimes of endless rituals, 
and pompous forms.* Where, in them all, is rest or peace to 
be found ? ” 

She sighed wearily, and then thrust her papers away and 
locked the escritoire. “A matter of importance—I fail to 
see it,” she said aloud. ‘‘ But I must obey. Would he #lo 
that for my sake, I wonder ‘I could I indeed influence him ? ” 

A smile sweet and tender curved her lips ; all the grace 
and womanliness returned to her face ; a colour like a rose’s 
hue glowed in her cheeks; her great dark eyes shone with 
softest light. 

She looked her loveliest at that moment, though she was 
all unconscious of the fact. 

“Young, ardent, imaginative. Yes, he is all these,” she 
mused, repeating the words of her instructiona “ Little 
regard for women—totally uncompromised by any hitherto. 
No one at hand to influence him.” Yes, he should be easy to 
conquer. Only for once, the will is wanting. But I dare not 
confess that to P^re Jerome, Ah me ! with all my boaated 
freedom J am but a poor slave. I feel the fetters beneath 
the purple only too often. This is the life of sovereignty he 
promised me 1 This—that places honour, conscience, pHy, ut 
nis feet; that bids me do his bidding, and holds me kt his 
m^tcy, und winds so paany chain? 9<bput my life that no swoyd 
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<^aQ cut them asuuder! And I Wieved in bis promises once, 
and in him. Oh fool, fool 1 better a thousand times to have 
buried myself in endless seclusion, as I so longed to do, than 
have listened to his persuasions and served him as a bond 
slave for all these weary years.” 

Then she passed from th^ room and went to seek the rest 
she sorely needed, and for that night at least so longed to find. 

For eight days Cecil lingered on at Deauville, and each day 
brought him to her presence. Her guests had left, all save 
Madame Bontoux. He was her only companion in walks 
and wanderings by sea and shore ; he rowed her over the 
blue waters and listened to her voice in the summer evenings 
as she sang to him and for him alone. They sauntered through 
the villa grounds in the radiance of moonlight, when the 
nightingales sang among the roses, and their own hearts 
thrilled to the echo of their songs. No one intruded on that 
delicious solitude ; no movement of the outer world seemed 
to threaten disturbance of those enchanted days, (^ecil was 
like one in a dream. His doubts and fears were all forgotten ; 
he never noticed, never recollected, never questioned. He 
would have been content to drift on like this for ever, lulled 
and bound by the sweetest sorcery that ever breathed from a 
woman’s presence, or lived in her smiles and words. 

Untrammelled by conventionality, yet restrained within 
all limits of courtesy, with all the gentle license of friendship, 
and yet none of the spoken longings of love, feeling that pas¬ 
sion was tacitly prescribed to certain bounds which might not 
be overstepped, that companionhhip was only granted on 
(ftrtain conditions unspoken, but yet clearly implied, so 
the time passed on, and to Cecil it seemed that life had sud¬ 
denly paused, that to look back or to look forward was alike 
undesirable, that the joys of the immediate moment filled his 
troubled soul with every blessing he could desire, and every 
joy life could fulfil. 

Eight days of such existence as this, and then came a change. 
It was a Sunday morning, and on the previous evening 
Faustine had asked him to come to her early. When he 
arrived at Le Caprice he found her dressed in walking attire. 
“ I want you to come to church with me,” she said after their 
usual greeting. “ Will you 1 ” 

‘‘ I would go anywhere with you,” said Cecil impulsively, 
“ What church is it 1 ” 

“ She mentioned a quiet little unpretentioi|s building some 
distance off—a chiu'ch they had noticed in one of their many 
rambles. 

Cecil felt the colour rise to his brow as he heard. '‘I do 
not hold with the Boman Catholig religion,” he said coldly, 
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“ But your family are all members of its Churcli,” she said, 
in aflFected surprise, 

“ Yes; and I was baptized a member of its community, 
only I have forsaken it now. I cannot reconcile its doctrines 
to my conscience. I hate to see that inveterate striving after 
worJdly power and so-called spiritual influence, which are the 
destruction of pure and earnest godliness in its priesthood. 
To me its system seems full of errors and deception! ’’ 

“ But it has merits as well as errors, you must allow. I 
think it suits the needs of our natures in many ways. That 
feeling of irresponsibility—that knowledge of a burden lifted 
from our own souls and eased by counsel and direction—that 
sensation of relief produced by the confession of all our sins 
and weaknesses, the constant knowledge of advice and help 
at our service—surely these are advantages not to be lightly 
considered.*” 

Cecil looked at her gravely and sadly. 

“ Oh, madame ! ” he said, “ can such sophistries blind you % 
You talk of irresponsibility. Can there be such'a thing in 
any soul once awakened to the knowledge of its own immor¬ 
tality, the need of its own salvation, the sins and errors that 
envelope it here ? How can* another soul equally respon¬ 
sible, another power equally erring, relieve it of the burden 
of its own heritage of sin — the life-long weight of its 
own wrong-doing? These are but prie'stly arguments you 
have used—put into your mouth for a purpose—but surely 
not convincing. Half Home's priests do not themselves 
believe what tney are bound to teach; and the zealots and 
the bigots are made fools in the hands of cooler and moi]^ 
calculating despots. It is true they have wielded an 
enormous influence over the world for centuries. They have 
been in the heart of conspiracies, the destinies of empires, the 
secrets of state and throne ; but at the bottom of all the power 
and all the sway so exercised, where is the true practice of 
the religion they profess, the integrity of the pure faith they 
pretend to hold ? ” 

She moved aside restlessly. 

“ You have studied the subject more attentively than I 
have done,” she said. “Let us argue it out as we walk. 
You will come with me to-day at least, will you not ? ” 

“You know you have but to express a wish and it is a 
command to me,” he answered gravely, as he followed her out 
from the house and walked beside her down the sloping path 
that led to the ^Ua gates. 

“ But my wish to-day is not an agreeable one, so far as 
your feelings are concerned ? ” 

be candidi it ia not. The misfortune ia myown^' 
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of course, I have grown weary of rituals. The ‘temple ilot 
made with hands,’ the temple of Nature’s formation, in green 
Woods, under desert palms, that is where I have most truly 
worshipped.” 

“ Have you no settled creed at all ? ” she asked, looking at 
him curiously. 

“ If you mean the sort of creed that goes to one particular 
church, follows one special form of service—no. I believe in 
God as He has revealed Himself; in Christ, as a Mediator and 
Saviour; but fail to see that a peculiar set of prayers or 
particular form of ritual are necessary to the salvation or the 
manifestation of a religious life. As for committing one’s 
conscience to a priest, one’s faith to tradition, one’s soul 
to a finite creature’s dictum—these things are beyond me 
altogether 1 ” 

TTaustine listened in silence. “The task is beyond me,” 
she thought to herself. “ I could never blind his reason, even 
if I bound his life.” ■ 

And in her heart she was glad of it. She was used to sway 
men so easily, to reign so completely, that this mingled 
struggle between his love and his higher nature in Cecil 
Calverley’s mind, was both novel and refreshing. She would 
not liave cared to see him so utterly in bondage, that even 
reason fell before passion ; she reverenced all the more a soul 
that was honest to its own faith and loyal to its higher 
nature, because in her preyious experience of men she had 
recognised no such soul and believed in no such nature. 

She looked at him at last, that«emile on her lips and in her 
eyes that gave them such wonderful charm, “ You are right, 
I believe, although my own ideas are naturally opposed to 
such views as you hold. But then I have not cared to think, 
and have been content to accept direction. Yet the Church 
you abuse has always seemed to me one of comfort and com- 
]>as8ion. It holds such remedies for mental suffering, such 
anodyne for mortal pain.” 

“ A remedy that is only the temporary satisfying of doubts, 
an anodyne that only lulls pain to brief forgetfulness. I 
know how powerfully that Church appeals to women, what 
an immense relief it appears to afford to all tempest-tossed 
sculs vexed with the question of right and wrong and unable 
to justify either to themselves. But untold danger lurks 
both in the remedy and the opiate, for they work on noble 
grounds, chiefly for base purposes, wringiim from false re¬ 
morse or acute self-abasement all the confesnons of weakness, 
the upbraidings of self-reproach. They make these not u 
penitent’s relief, but a victim’s scourge !” 

“ With such views and such opinions I dare not ask you to 
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to my church to-day,” said Faustine. “ Come, wa will 
linger out our morning in the woods, and I will do penance 
for us both to-night. But I should like to know why you 
hold views so opposed to those of your family. As a rule, 
the religion we are born to, is the religion we follow. It never 
occurred to me to question what 1 was taught. But in your 
nature, I suppose, liberty of thouglft and action go together ? ” 

“ I think they do,” he answered, seating himself beside her 
on a rough bench that some peasant hands had erected in the 
heart of those tranquil woods. “ And yet, after all, is one 
ever free ? ” 

His eyes rested on her as he asked the question, and her 
own sank before that troubled and pain-filled gaze. 

“ Men can be so if they choose,” she answered a little im¬ 
patiently. It is women who are in endless bondage—to 
the world, to themselves, to your sex, to their own. But 
this is not what I asked. Tell me of your youth—your 
first doubts—the reasons of your change of faith. It will be 
a ^ seniinn in the woods ^ more entertaining than those 
homilies of the priests you seem to despise.” 

She spoke bitterly and coldly^ and Cecil noted the change 
in voice and face. 

“Would you care to hear?” he asked humbly; and in 
answer to her affirmation be briefly sketched that troubled 
youth of his, when a«religion of nature and reason opposed 
itself to one of creeds and superstition. How his mind, 
searching through a mass of myths and symbolisms, and 
grown weary of doctrine, kad flung 6ft' the yoke of priestly 
dictation, and turned to the simple truths of inspiration for 
guidai^e and for peace. As Faustine listened, she marvelled 
no longer at the difficulties with which P^re Jerome had to 
contend, but her whole soul rebelled against the task ap¬ 
pointed, at the baseness which had bidden her fetter this 
young, bravcj ardent life in the bonds of passion, and so hold¬ 
ing it at her mercy, woo the soul from its allegiance, and, 
with the bait of a base reward, force it to turn renegade to 
its noblest feelings. 

Her eyes grew soft, her heart beat high as she listened 
to his words ; but every word seemed to put him further 
away from herself. .Beside his life her own looked dark 
with evil, bitter with bondage, and nothing could free 
her, she knew. Nothing now. 

“ Do you think I was right ? ” he asked her gently at last, 

“ Eight ? ” shh said wearily; and turned her eyes away 
from those that sought them with so passionate an appeal. 
“How can I tell? Eight—wrong—they are but terms 
whose meaning the fatalist, the infidel, the Christian, the 
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man of tlie world, all apply in different ways. According 
to your own views you were right, undoubtedly. Accord¬ 
ing to mine—you were wrong.” 

He started, and his eyes looked pained as well as surprised. 

“ You believe in these impostures, then 1 ” he said bitterly. 

^'"Pardoriy monsieur, I believe in the faith of my family 
and country. It contents me. It may have errors, as all 
religions have, but your arguments cannot shake my belief.” 

They were the words she was bound to speak, and she 
spoke them; but in her heart she despised herself for 
doing so. 

' “Then I have nothing more to say,” he answered gravely. 
“ If you are satisfied, doubtless you are happy. That I am 
neither one, nor other, cannot affect you. Let us change the 
subject.” 

“ On the contrary, monsieur, we will keep to it. Could 
nothing win you back to the old faith ? Could nothing 
reclaim you to the Church you have forsaken 1 ” 

He lookad at her in unfeigned surprise. His face grew a 
shade paler. “ Why do you ask ? ” he said. 

“ Because a time has come when I may put to the test 
your oft-repeated words and promises. If I said to you 
there are certain terms on which alone our friendship can 
continue—what then ? ” 

He grew white to the very lipSr “ Terms! ” he said 
hoarsely. “ Ah ! 'you Isnow well you may ask what yo\i will 
of me. I can refuse you nothing. Only—do not say our 
—friendship—must end. Friendship ! You know it is not 
that / You must have known it long. You forbade me to 
speak and I have been silent. What do your words mean 
now ? ” 

“ This,” she said, very calmly%nd slowly. “ You probably 
think I am too much a woman of the world to trouble my 
head much about religious matters. But you are mistaken. 
My greatest and only ambition once was to enter a convent. 
I was d^uaded from that intention, but I have never for¬ 
gotten it. I am a devotee of the Church you abhor. I am 
round submit to Its directions in all matters of conscience. 
Well, iii a few words, I have been forbidden further inter¬ 
course with you because you are —& heretic ! ” 

For a paoment Cecil looked at her as if bewildered. Then 
he laughed aloud. “ You are not ruled by such childish 
nonsense. You cannot be 1 Good Heavens 1 What harm 
can I do you ? I have no desire to shake your faith. I do 
not even seek to disturb it, if you are content. But forbidden 
association with me because I hold different opinions! 
Madame, surely you see the folly and injustice of such 
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arbitrary dealings with your private life aad actions I You 
cannot mean that you accept such commands and obey 
them ? ” 

“ I have no choice.” 

A contemptuous smile curled Cecirs lips. ‘^Nay,inadam^you 
are but playing with me. Since when has this extraordinary 
submission fettered one so frank and unconventional as your¬ 
self 1 I have had no hint of it, till to-day.” 

‘‘ It is but a week that you have spent here—a short space 
of time to learn everything concerning me.” 

“ A long enough space to learn all I care to know,” he 
said impulsively. “ Your words are doubly cruel after all 
the kindness of this past week. You cannot mean that a 
difference of religious opinion is sufficient reason to banish 
me from your presence ?” 

“ As I said before, it is not my will that interferes in the 
matter.” 

“ And you can still believe in the integrity of a faith that 
is simply'a tyrannous abuse of the confidence it exacts ! I 
thought your mind would rise superior to such a plausible 
doctrine. Oh ! pause and consider before you maKe.me its 
victim too, for you know what your words mean.” 

He had sprung to his feet and faced her, and bis voice 
shook with a passionate entreaty that went straight to her 
heart. But she answered very coldly : “ I.told you nothing 
but harm could come of my friendship. Why did you not 
believe me ? ” 

“ I eow/c? not.” • 

The words fell froni his lips involuntarily, but his heart 
had spoken in them, and she felt it. 

“You are wronging yourylf even now,” he went on 
hurriedly. “ It is not your b^ter nature that speaks. God 
knows I honour you, but I love you too, and it is useless to 
pretend otheiswise. Do not say your words were meant— 
that you can accept such cold dictation of your ^^ctions. I 
cannot leave you. You know it. It were easier-^almost^ 
to bend to your will, and for your sake abjui^ reason and 
accept—Eome 1 ” 

She had her triumph then, as she saw how utterly he was 
at her mercy—how, for kar sake, all other opinions, preju¬ 
dices, feelings were swept aside. But even then shi felt it 
was but the passion of a moment that spoke ; that cooler 
judgment would show him the folly of his words. 

“You speak without consideration,” she said coldly. 
“ Have I not told you I can accept no man’s love ? From the 
first I never'attempted todeceive you.” 

“ But surely 1 am not your enemy 1 It is true my love 

K 
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may look presumptuous in your eyes ; nevertheless, you have 
known for long it was yours.” 

She looked at him calmly, strangely ; her face pale as her 
dress, her eyes unspeakably soft and sad. 

“ I feared as much. But surely you yourself must sec 
that it is folly. No man’s love has been offered to me, save 
at the cost of honour, and whatever I may seem^ I have not 
yet sunk so low as to forget that.” 

The blood flushed Cecil Calverley’s face in one burning 
torrent. 

“ You surely do not suppose that I—that my love- 

Oh, madame, have I not said that I believe in you against all 
testimony Can I offer you stronger proof than when I place 
my life at your service ?—when J pray you to let me shield 
you with name and honour from the world that lias wronged 
you ? No matter what it thinks, no matter what you are, only 
believe I love you, and say you will have pity on that love.” 

His voice broke. He looked at her and saw how her face 
changed from white to red, and how her eyes sank before the 
fire of his own. He was mad now with the madness of that 
first wild passion of youth; the passion that says, “ No 
matter if this woman be false or true, let her but be 
mine.” Ail the nobility and strength of his life were like 
reeds in her grasp at this moment. He would have denied 
her nothing had she only whisperedflof the reward of herself 
as payment to the demand. 

She knew this, and the knowledge touched he® with the 
sharpest humiliation, the keenest pain her life had ever 
known. She saw how fatally her work had been done ; how 
this chivalrous idolatry would listen to no evil did she but 
claim its faith ; how the heart^nd soul and life of this one 
man were hers to bind at win. But she knew also that in 
this moment it was but the baser alloy that passion is to love, 
that spoke in his words and flung him helpless .at her mercy. 
It was the moment she had been directed to watch for—the 
madness she had been bidden to arou8.e ; and yet now, in the 
supreme hour of her success, she recoiled from an act so base, 
and her whole heart thrilled with an intense and infinite pity 
for the young lover who had laid his heart at her feet. 

For a moment silence reigned. She could not speak ; and 
pride and shame, and something sweeter and more perilous 
still, swayed her by turns. 

Within the solitude of the woods the heat and lustre of the 
day were shut out; there was only a faint gleam of sunlight 
here and there between the close dense foliage; a faint 
rustle of leaves as some breath of air, or wing of bird, stirred 
them to and fro. 
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It was all so peaceful, so still, so fair—a scene and a 
moment eich dangerous in its allurement^ subtle in the peace 
and stiilness, and fragrance and beauty that seemed to shut 
them in from the fret and fever of the outer world, and bid 
them listen only to the language of their own beating hearts. 

The spell of such a moment, the sorcery of such an hour 
had never before touched the senses of either. All other 
things seemed of little account now. Wealth, fame, am¬ 
bition, honour, all looked like things far off and shadowy 
and indistinct. There is no blindness like the blindness of 
passion, grown dizzy with the rapture of its own promises, and 
the danger of its own desires. 

To Faustine love had so long seemed a folly to be scorned, 
a weakness to be ruled, a tool to be handled for many ignoble 
purposes, that now, in this moment, she almost trembled as 
she saw revealed the strength and depth of feelings that she 
liad never credited herself with possessing. She knew at 
last that she loved this young, frank, loym life ; and loved 
it, too, ^ith a worship that reverenced where it adored, that 
held all other things of earth worthless in comparison ; loved 
as she had never thought it. was in her to love, seeing 
how that word had hitherto only meant for her a weak¬ 
ness impossible to her nature, a passion to which her heart 
was dead. 

That long momentfpassed, but the spell of silence lay still 
upon her lips, and chained back the words that rushed to the 
gates of ^und from the prison-house of feeling. A stillness 
as of death seemed all arofind ; even the low sighs of the 
wind had ceased, and the far-off murmur of unseen waters 
alone broke the intense and trancelike calm. 

He knelt down on the s^t green sward and drew her 
hands within his own. “Have I angered you?” he asked 
brokenly. “ Will you not even—look ? ” 

He felt her fingers tremble in his clasp, and saw the 
quickened heaving of her breast; and then, as if involun¬ 
tarily, the white lids wore lifted and her eyes looked back to 
his. A look—only a look—but it thrilled him with a hope 
so sweet, so rich, so entrancing that the very joy it gave 
made his heart ache with ecstasy. The lights and shadows 
all swam before his eyes. Tiirough the haze of fluttering 
foliage he could only see the divine beauty of that t)n6 face, 
and the eyes that were so lustrous and eloquent in their 
meaning. 

“You are not angry? You forgive?” he murnmred 
breathlessly. “ You—you do not hate me ? ” ' 

“ Hate you ? No I ” 

It was only a whisper, but it called him back to the con- 
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BCiousnesB of a joy so wild and sweet and passionate, that he 
trembled as he held her hands against his lips. 

I love you—^you—love me ? ” he whispered. Is 
it so ? ” 

“ Ah yes! ” 

The words were so low, so gently spoken, that they seemed 
to hold nothing in common with the sovereignty and pride 
of the woman who spoke them. Such glory and gladness 
came to her face that Cecil, .even as he looked, could scarcely 
credit it had been in his power to bring them there. 

“ Say it once more—once more," he implored, and everv 
doubt had vanished now, and all the sweetest im^ininss < f 
his dream looked cold and unreal before this new-found glory. 

She drew her hands from his own, and laid them one on 
either shoulder, and so, looking down into his burning eyes 
with a world of eloquence in her own, murmured with an 
infinite tenderness that had now no tremor of weakness, 
but only a passion of regret, “ It is true ;—I love you !" 

He heard, and the truth of her meaning, the joy of her 
words, thrilled to his very soul. He drew" her arms about 
his neck, and saw the proud head stoop towards him, bowed 
by the sweetest weakness of subjugation. And though the 
simlight quivered through the boughs, and beyond the haze 
and dimness of that canopy of leaves the golden day was 
shining, earth and air and life held lio.glory so great, no 
beauty so enti’ancing, as the joy that thrilled from heart to 
heart, when the tremulous touch of those me6ting4lps gave 
their first love-kiss each to other *1 


CHAPTEE VII 

“ TOUCH LIPS AND PART WITH TEARS ” 

Fob once the weakness of womanhood conquered every other 
thought and feeling; for once in all her life of mingled 
triumph, sorrow, shame, regret, Faustina knew what happi¬ 
ness might mean ; but even in the supreme ecstasy of that 
moment an icy hand seemed to fall upon her heart ; a harsh 
voice sounded in her ear its mandate of coercion. 

A sigh that was almost a sob burst from her breast to her 
lips, and there brokenly died, as she drew herself away from 
her young loveris arms, and, shuddering, hid her face on her 
clasped and trembling hands. 

He rose to his feet, and gazed at her wistfully, patiently. 
Some fear was upon him, too, and some of the' old stories 
came ba^ to his memory of the love that was a lure to 
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beguile men to misery—of the simulation of passion that 
sought only to cheat and to destroy. 

“ W'hat is it ? ” he faltered, as he looked at the down-bent 
head, the hidden face. 

She lifted it then and looked at him, but all the light and 
glory had left it now ; it was pale as the dead, and in her 
eyes was an anguish deeper than*tears. 

Need you ask that i ” she said bitterly, and rose to her 
feet also, and wrung her hands despairingly together as she 
saw the agony of his face. 

“ Oh ! I have been mad—worse than mad. Love ! What 
can love be to me ? What have 1 to do with such a feeling 1 ” 

Cecil looked at her silently, the dread in his heart growing 
deeper. She calmed herself at last by a great eiFort, and 
came back to the seat and made a sign to him to take las 
place beside her. 

“ Listen,” she said. “ In a moment of madness I betrayed 
myself ; yet since you know that I love you I cannot deceive 
you aiiy longer. But it is because I love jrou thtit I feel my 
own unworthiness—that I cannot and will not accept your 
sacrifice. No ; do not speak. Between our lives there is 
nothing in common. You are of noble family ; I—well, yon 
know what the world calls me. It were better—ten thousand 
times better—that, like the world, you should scorn, despise, 
condemn—than honour me, as in your frank and chivalrous 
heart you do 1 Your wife! Could I do you guch an endless 
wrong US to take that title upon me ? Heaven forgive me ! 

I comd not.” • 

“ May I not judge of that ? ” said Cecil gently. “ What 
the world says, matters little to me. Only tell me you are nop 
what it thinks you. From your own lips alone will I take 
your condemnation.’ 

For a moment, as she saw how vain it was to shake his 
faith or leaden the adoration of his love, a mad, heroic impulse 
tempted ber to utter that condemnation. 8o alone might he 
be free—so alone might she in some measure repair the 
wrong she had already done. But the task was beyond her 
strength. All the tenderness and pity she felt for him—all 
the love so long denied her life, and now thrilling her heart 
with its mingled rapture and regret, forbade the utterance 
of such words as would make her in his sight vile and 
worthless. 

“ I am— •M>t what it thinks-me ! ” she said proudly ; “but* 
all the same, 1 can be nothing to you I ” 

“ You do not mean that,” he said hoarsely. “ I lov\ you— 
I believe-in you—and you have said you loved me too. Thes: 
words bind your life to mine. By all I have suffered, by al] 
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the love I have home you from the first hour we met, do not 
tell me I must leave you now—that you will be nothing to 
me?” 

“ You do not claim me by the debt I owe—by the life you 
saved—you are too generous for that,” she said involuntarily ; 
and a mist of tears dimmed.her sight, and, for a moment, 
shut out the pleading face before her. “ Ah, Cecil! you are 
too noble for me ; if I never knew it before, I know it now.” 

He laughed contemptuously. 

“ We waste words,” be said. “ I know, of course, what 
you think stands between us—a barrier to all love, as, a few 
moments ago, you said it was to all friendship. Is that your' 
only reason for pronouncing marriage impossible ? ” 

“ Is it not enough ? I have been forbidden all intercourse 
with you—I told you that—save on one condition,” 

“ And that ? ” 

“ Your return to the faith you have abjured.” 

thought as much,” he said, and his lips closed tight 
together, but his eyes swept over her face wUh a passion and 
entreaty that moved her to the heart 

With all her love for him mingled that sense of protecting 
fondness that lives in the love of all women to whom girlhood 
is a thing of the past, and for whom the freshness and youth 
of years their own outnumber, possess an infinite charm. He 
seemed to stand on the threshold of a liffe that to her was an 
old-told tale ;<a small thing without charm or allurement, 
without promise or content; and it smote her with the' 
keenest self-reproach she had everi felt, that her hand must 
deal him one stroke of sufiering, give to him one pang of 
pain. Yet she saw it must be done, for his sake, even more 
than for her own. 

“I would ask no such sacrifice,” she said. “You have 
chosen your faith; I have been vowed to mine. So be it. 
You love me, you say—yes, but even you must see the folly 
of such a feeling. What is there in common between us 
two? What would your family, your friends, say of the 
madness you contemplate ? ” 

“ Let them say what they will; so you are mine ? ” 

She shook her bead sadly and regretfully. “ That is not 
reason speaking now. 1 must think for you, as you will not 
think for yourself. A woman can do a man no greater 
wrong than to take advantage of the hot passionate impulses 
youtii, and bind him to herself in a bondage that places 
him before all the world as a victim. I am reaping the fruits 
of myrown folly now. Heaven knows whether, if I had met 
you earlier, or dreamt that loyalty and chivalry still lived in 
the heart of any man, 1 might not have been c^erent. But 
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regrets are useless. You know wkat my name is in all men^s 
belief. Could I take your stainless life and make it one with 
mine ? Could I bear to hear you pitied, blamed, condemned ? 
You see—you must see what I mean! You have noble 
principles; you have a stainless name ; you have your own 
bold, steadfast creeds of right and wrong, honour and dis¬ 
honour ; what am I that I should take my place beside you ? 
The woman you wed should be pure and true ; her life 
blameless ; her past an open book, on whose white pages no 
other hand but yours has traced a name. I know myself 
better than you know me, I am far enough from being such 
a woman. I could do you no greater wrong than to take ad¬ 
vantage of your trust, and give you my love and—myself.’’ 

He had listened silently, but not with patience. Now the 
torrent of his own mad longings burst forth from heart to 
lips, and across the calmer reasoning of her words broke out 
the hot vehement passion of his own. 

“ Your love is to me a gift so priceless that it outweighs 
all othfir considerations. Since I believe in you—since I 
love you, can you not set the world at defiance, for my sake? 
There is nothing you can ask,that I would refuse to do for you.” 

“ Even return to—Rome ? ” 

The words fell on him like a shock, chilling his ardour and 
calming his turbulent emotion. Why did she always speak 
of that ? Could it be—but no, he banished the thought ere 
it had time to whisper of so unjust a suspicion. Then sud¬ 
denly he met her eyes, and forgot all else j and, ere she was 
aware of his intention, his arms were round her, and he 
pressed her to his breast, while an agonised entreaty burst 
from his lips : 

“ Why, oh why do you torture me thus ? You know what 
my [love is. But that one thing I cannot do ; for every 
impulse of reason, every instinct of my nature rebels against 
■ what is falsp and treacherous, and Rome is both. Yet why 
need this mere diflEerence of opinion sever us ? I would be 
no hindrance to your faith ; and did you but love me .as you 
said, nothing could part us now. For my sake you would 
set your priests at defiance ! ” 

A strange smile stole to her lips. As she rested in his 
arms, as his heart beat with wild swift throbs against her 
own, it seemed to her that all the joy she could ever know in 
life was hers for that one moment; but, even if for her love’s 
sake she was weak, for his sake she was strong. She knew 
that she-must sever herself from him for ever, if ind^d she 
would serve him at all; and with one last despairing effort 
she thrust aside the cup of bliss her lips had scarcel^^ tasted, 
and drew herself from mm with almost angry impatience. 
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Why do you urge what is impossible 1 ’’ she said, 
not—love—you enough for that.” 

His arms fell to his side; his face grew as white as herdress. 

“ You speak as you have been bidden to speak,” he said 
bitterly. “ It is not your heart that prompts you. But I 
cannot accept dismissal so lightly ; you are all I live for now. 
If I must leave you, nolle the less is my love yours, and 
yours alone. Will nothing change your resolve 1 Have you 
no pity ? ” 

She dared not look at him, for her eyes were dimmed with 
tears and her lips were trembling as she tried to speak. She 
had given many other lives wretchedness, despair, madness ; 
now something of it all seemed to recoil upon her own. 

“Yours is the noblest trust I have ever had given to me,” 
she said with a strange humility ; “ but I cannot wrong it. 
Believe what you may—think me a mad fanatic, a pitiless 
trifler, what you will—only believe that to you I can be 
nothing; that from this hour life holds naught in common 
for us.” 

As her voice broke over that final word, a great despair 
came over the loyal young heart, whose love had been so 
freely given, whose faith received so cruel a recompence. 

“ You lied to me when you said you loved me ! ” he cried 
fiercely—so fiercely that, as she recognised her work again, 
she trembled and grew sick at heart. * “ Love 1 you do not 
know even what it means ! ” 

“ In your sense, no,” she answered almost humbly. “ Believe 
that, and it will be best. Need there be more said between 
us now ? ” 

“ More ? My God ! Have you no compassion for gae ? 
You know that my love for you is all my life to me ; that 
though death came by you, I would not leave you if you bade 
me stay.” 

“ It is a worse thing than death from which lo would save 
you,” she murmured falteringly. 

He scarcely heard or heeded ; his heart was toofull of pain. 
He only looked at her with an agony of appeal that stung 
her with sharpest reproach. 

“Leave me now,” she entreated faintly. “You cannot 
understand, and I—I cannot explain. Give me time to think 
what is best—best for you. Come to me to-night, but leave 
me now, I can bear—^no—more- 

Something in' the sad weary voice, the drooped head, the 
utter Ejection of the woman who was wont to rule so gra¬ 
cious!^, to see all bend to the supremacy of her beauty, 
touched him more than any words. 

“ It is hard to leave you,” he said. “But—if you promise -^ 
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“ Yes, I promise,” she said hurriedly. “ Come to me to¬ 
night, and you shall have your answer.” 

He bowed low before her with no other word, and then 
went away through the noonday dusk of the shady woods, 
leaving her to the solitude she had craved—unconscious of 
the agony that solitude would witness. 

She bent her face upon her eloped hands and shuddered 
from head to foot. No relief of tears was hers in this moment 
—only a fierceness born of sheer torture ; a brooding horror 
of her life—her tyrant—herself—that wrung her soul to its 
very depths, that were beyond all power of words to paint. 

I have been led into cruelty and error; there is no 
straight path for my feet to tread nov)^ ! ” she moaned at last. 
“ My God ! what shall I do ! what shall I do! ” 

She raised her colourless face and looked despairingly up 
at the blue sky through the shining network of leaves above 
her head, “ He will never believe it is for his sake ! ” she 
almost sobbed, as she pressed her locked and quivering 
lingers against her heart. “ Oh, my love ! my Tove! it is 
not the world’s scorn or the world’s rebuke I feai’—what is it 
to me compared with love like yours ?—it is the future I dread; 
that future when you would see your youth had been sold into 
bondage for a woman’s selfish passion. It is from yourself I 
wish to save you at any cost. God in heaven give me strength 
to be true to what is best for you—only for you ! ” 

And her tears fell down like rain. 


• CHAPTER VIII 

CAN OBLIVION BE BOUGHT? 

For the glass of years is brittle 
^ Wherein we gaze for a span. 

Within a darkened room at Strathavon Castle the old Earl 
lay dying. 

Lord Malden and his youngest brother Harcourt had both 
been hastily summoned, and were now beside him. Grave¬ 
faced physicians moved to and fro. The last and most 
sacred rites of the Church had been administered, and the old 
man lay back on his pillows, to all appearance calm and at 
rest. Suddenly he opened his eyes, and made a sign to Pbre 
Jerpme. The priest bent down and looked anxiously at the 
ashy face and sunken eyes. \ 

“ Has he come ? ” whispered the dying man. ^ A 
“ I grieve' to say he has not,” answered the priest. ** It is 
as I feared.” 
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“Send them all ai.yr3Ly” came the whisper, agitated now 
and commanding. All ! I must speak to you alone ! ” 

A few words from Pere Jerome cleared the room, and once 
more he bent over the dying man. The Earl looked up in ^ 
his face, and his lips moved. He seemed strangely agitated. 

“ Tell me—again,” he s^d. 

Nay, my lord ; why trouble yourself about one so un¬ 
worthy ? Tell you ! What good to tell you that he prefers 
a courtesan’s smiles to a father’s dying blessing ! His own 
conduct proves that.” 

“ And you are—sure—^he is with her ? ” 

Have I not shown you her own letter, where she says he 
will marry her if she but says the word 1 She would say it 
soon enough, 1 doubt not, were he the elder instead of the 
second son.” 

“ Son ! he is no son of mine,” cried the old man, with a 
sudden paroxysm of wrath fearful to witness. “ I cast him 
off; I disown him. Listen, father. Malden has /tgreed to 
cut off the entail. The deeds are ready. , I put off signing 
them till the last moment, to give him one last chance. He 
has forfeited that. Kenegade to his faith, his family, his 
home, I cast him off for ever. My curse rest upon him and 
his henceforth. He is no more of ua Summon Malden and 
the lawyer. I am strong still—strong enough for this. He 
shall see I am not to be offended with impunity.” 

Passion and anger gave him a strange strength. He raised 
himself in the bed, and signed impatiently to the priest to 
obey his commands. 

With apparent reluctance the worthy man moved to the 
door and gave the necessary instructions. A moment later 
the lawyers, doctors, and Lord Malden entered the room. It 
seemed as if the excitement of feeling had given a fictitious 
strength to the dying man. His cheeks were faintly coloured, 
his eyes had brightened. The business did -not take very 
long. As his signature was affixed to the deed the Earl sank 
baci on his pillows, exhausted to all appearance. Then he 
drew from his breast two letters and placed them in the 
hands of his eldest son. “ Give that to—him—after my— 
death,” he whispered faintly. “ It will—explain. Read the 
other—yourself! ” * - 

A sudden spasm of pain contracted his face. He drew his 
breath sharply. The physician came near and bent over 
him with anxious eyes. A great silence was in the room— 
thy hush of expectation which waits for the last flutter of 
dyfng breath, the last flicker of failing life. 

The white moon that shone without on all the noble lands 
of that vast estate, shone also through one of the casements 
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of the great chamber. The eyes of the dying man turned 
longingly, eagerly to that pure soft light. He had received 
the last services of the Church ; his worldly affairs were all 
.settled; those whom he loved best in his own selfish, haughty 
fashion were beside him: his mind should halve been at peace 

now ; and yet-• He moved r^tlessly, and, seeing Pere 

Jerome close beside the physician, made a sign to him to 
stoop down. 

“ I have—done—right ? ” he whispered faintly. 

Surely, my son,” answered the priest softly and graciously. 

As the minister of Christ and the Holy Church, I have 
absolved you from your sins. Your act is no more than 
justice ; it preserves to your lawful heirs what might other¬ 
wise have-” 

“ Hush !—I know,” muttered the dying man. “ Yes—you 
are right—of course you are right—only-” 

The words died off his lips ; a sudden light and eagerness 
came intojiis face. “Steps ! " he cried. “ It is—Cecil ! ” 

As the word was uttered the door of the room was thrown 
open. Dusty, haggard, travel-stained, his son stood before 
him—bis face white almost as his own, his eyes feverish and 
dark with anxiety and dread. 

As he approached the bed, the priest’s face grew black with 
anger. He lifted his hand with a gesture of warning, but 
(■ecil took no heed ; only came nearer and bent over the 
dying man and looked tenderly at the worn and suffering face. 

“ Father ! ” he murmured. ^ 

As if the sound of that word had galvanised him into 
sudden life, the old Earl sprang up from the priest’s sup* 
porting arms, and his flashing eyes looked defiantly at those 
compassionate ones of his son. 

“ 1 am not —that,” he said, and then, exhausted by the 
effort, fell back on his pillow. 

The silver Mght of the moonrays streamed still through 
the open casement; streamed soft and pure upon the amazed 
and troubled faces of that startled group, on the malice and 
triumph in the dark eyes of the priest^ and the ashy, colour¬ 
less face of the dead man, whom he had deceived. 

Then he sank on his knees and murmured one of the 
prayers of the Church he served, 

• 

“ Why was I not told of this in time 9 ” asked Cecil, as he 
stood in the library a short time afterwards with Ivord 
Malden and his brother Harcourt. P^re Jerome loo^d 
quickly up from his chair at the three brothers standing by 
the window. He was thinking how well he had timed his 
schemes. 
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“ I only learnt it by chance—through seeing an Enelish 
newspaper,” continued Cecil. “ What were you all thinking 
of that you could not let me know ? ” 

“ You forget, my son, that you gave us no place of address 
when you left Strathavon,” interposed the priest; “ I tele¬ 
graphed to you at your usual hotel in Paris. Did you not 
receive my message ? * 

“ I was not in Paris,” said Cecil brusquely. 

“Oh!” resumed P^re Jerome placidly; “that accounts 
for the delay 

“ My dear Cecil,” said his eldest brother, “ if you will go 
rushing off to foreign countries in that erratic fashion of 
yours, you need hardly be surprised that no one knows where 
to find you in any sudden case of emergency. We knew 
nothing about you. P6re Jerome thought you might be in 
Paris, but you say you never received his messages.” 

“ No,” said Cecil abruptly. He seemed restless and dis¬ 
turbed, and the priest's keen eyes watching him from the 
shadowy corner, noted how worn and ill he looked, how 
terribly altered from what he had been .on the occasion of 
his last visit to Strathavon. 

“ Was he ill long ? ” asked Cecil at length. 

“ Only a few days,” answered Lord Malden, He was em¬ 
barrassed and restrained in CeciFs presence. He knew that 
his brother was still ignorant of what had been done respect¬ 
ing the property, and was half afraid of the wrath and 
indignation that such an action would arouse. Cecil loved 
every rood of land, every stdlie in the grand old Castle of 
Strathavon, but to Lord Malden such love seemed senseless 
and absurd. What was the use of an encumbered estate ? 
What good were sentimental fancies that were a bar to 
profitable investments, or financial advantages ? Still he 
could not meet his brother’s eyes with comfort and ease, 
and he was thankful when Cecil, complaining.of fatigue after 
his hurried journey, left the room for his own apartments, 
and relieved him of the embarrassment of his presence. 

Once in bis dressing-room and alone, Cecil threw himself 
down on a couch by the window and buried his face in his 
hands. He sat there quite still, quite motionless for long ^ 
when at last he raised his face it looked so sad, so changed, 
that even to himself it seemed to bear little resemblance to 
the frank, fearless, bright young visage that had been wont 
to look back at him a few months before. 

yfle rose impatiently and threw open the window, and 
l^ned out in the still soft beauty of the summer night; 
but the coolness seemed as the heat of flame, and the beauty 
dark and distant. The haggard face, the heavy eyes, the 
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BigK whose bitterness echoed in the silence from the fulness 
of a heart aching beneath a burden that seemed too heavy to 
be borne, all told their own tale. As his burning eyes turned 
restlessly from glade to .glade, from park to woodland, he 
"seemed to remember with a pang of herce regret all that had 
come to him since last he had stood here and looked on this 
same scene. He leant his face oh his hands and groane<l 
aloud. Shall I ever forget?” he cried. “My Goa! shall 
I ever forget ? ” 

It waa the cry of an intense despair, an inward torture, the 
memory of a madness sweet as all vain, hopeless, passion looks 
to the eyes that behold in it but one word, “ Forbidden.” 
And as bis voice echoed through the stillness, the very silence 
seemed to mock the wildness of that prayer whose craving 
for oblivion was neither new nor strange. 

He took from his breast a little folded tumbled note, and 
the clear moonrays fell on it and lit up as with flame the 
words he knew so fatally well. 

It coiitaHned the promised answer to his love, thfi answer 
he had sought from I'austine’s lips, and found penned by a 
hand that had indeed seemed to him without mercy. 

“ Forgive me if you can : forget me, as you will. I am the 
promised wife of the Comte de Besam^on^^ 

That was all she had written, and his prayer to see her 
had been refused. • 

There are some natures whicli sorrow hardens, some 
which it crushes and breaks. Cecil Calverley’s was one 
of the former. He had lo>^d Faustina with a pure over¬ 
mastering, passionate, and absorbing devotion. For her 
he would have made any sacritice and counted it naught. 
His life had been in her hands, his heart had lain at her 
feet; and yet at the very moment when lie had felt most 
sure of her, when he had read in her eyes the acknowledgment 
of her own lo\ 5 e for himself, she had played him false. The 
revelation came to him as an awful shock—a lightning stroke 
•that shattered all his faith and trust in women, all the peace 
and content of his own life ; but it had done him much harm, 
and he knew it, and at times felt as great a hatred of the 
woman who had deceived him, as ever he had felt a love. If 
much that waa good iu him had escaped unharmed from 
the anguish and horror of this first betrayal, yet none the 
less had much that was evil been aroused and given a life 
hitherto unknown and undreamt of. Ilis love had been 
as a whirlwind that swept aside ail reason and rest^nt, 
and, being suddenly arrested in its course, worked fury v^id 
ruin for revenge. 

All his previous faiths, his gentle chivahy, hia pure 
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dreams, his noblest ideals, were shattered in the dust as he 
learnt how love tempts only to betray, how falsehood lurks 
in fairest garb, bow eyes can speak sweetest hopes to veil 
the heart’s foulest lies. He h^ left Deauville when that 
fatal letter had been given him, and roamed hither an(k 
thither, he scarcely knew where. But go where he would, 
that fatal memory pursued him. In scenes of recklessness, 
in mad orgies that once he would have died sooner than 
share, in every pursuit and occupation by which he strove 
to drown thoughts and memory, that fair face still haunted 
him with incessant persistence, that silvery voice still rang 
its mocking music in his ear, denying him solitude and 
forbidding him forgetfulness. 

When suddenly arrested by the chance news of his father’s 
dangerous illness, he had almost mechanically taken his way 
back to England. But even now, with that deathbed scene 
so recently enacted fresh in his memory, his thoughts were 
less of it than of the sorceress who had so fatally beguiled 
him. * • 

As he crushed the tiny perfumed note in his hand he 
thought afresh of the fascinations that one by one Lad 
woven around him that web of doom, of the loveliness that 
haunted him as incessantly as when first he had seen it, and 
the bitterness of hi«! anger, and the fierceness of his pain, 
combined to wrest that cry from lips: “Oh, to forget, 
to forget! ” 

Ah, Heaven ! if only the waters of Lethe flowed among 
the rivers of earth, what prices would not be paid for one 
draught of that priceless stream 1 For of all the woes and 
sorrows that life counts as its own, there are few indeed 
whose bitterness may not be intensified by the anguish of 
remembrance. 


CHAPTER IX 

When sorrows come they come not single spies, 

But in battalions,— Shakespea/re, 

The bright morning sun was streaming over the beech and 
elm groves, the terraces and park, the whole great diadem 
of noble woods around Strathavon; streaming in golden 
pro^gality of the light and life it gave, and with a con¬ 
temptuous disregard of the panoply of woe within and 
wiThout those stately walls. What cares Nature for sorrow 
or for death; for the woes of great or poor, noble or com- 
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moner, aristocrat or plebeian? Nothii^g indeed. She is 
‘wise enough to know that all mortality shares one common 
fate, that to those who are clad in purples or shiver in rags 
there is but one end—“The end of all, the poppied sleep.” 

• There had been darkness and mourning in the great 
household at Strathavon, and people had moved to and fro 
throughout its stately chambers with hushed step and bated 
breath. The presence of death had been felt for all these 
long fair summer days, and gloom .and melancholy had 
reigned instead of life and mirth. Now once 'more the 
blinds were drawn up from the darkened windows, and the 
dead presence in that stately chamber where lights had 
burned and incfense floated and prayers been softly mur¬ 
mured these many days, had been removed to its last resting- 
place, and a new king reigned where the old monarch had 
resigned place and sceptre, and Gerald Francis, the new Earl 
of Strathavon, stepped into his honours in place of the Lord 
Malden of the previous week. 

•Thefur/eral was over, the will had been read, and then, 
at the request of the firm who had so long managed the 
business affairs of the family, Cecil and Harcourt and the 
Earl had met in the library to hear of some later arrangements 
respecting the estates. 

Cecil had come indifferently enough. These business 
technicalities and legal details had little interest for him. 
It was all very well for Malden, he thought, but he was 

only a second son, and-His wondering thoughts were 

arrested at this juncture by some words addressed to 
himself. He shook off his preoccupation and listened, at 
first wonderingly, then with a sense of burning indignation 
and unspeakable amazement. 

When the long deed had been read and the ominous 
crackling of the parchment alone broke the stillness, he 
turned abruptly to his brother. “ Gerald, is this true ? 
What is the meaning of it ? ” he asked sternly. 

. “My father thought it best,” answered the new Earl. 
“The estates are very much encumbered—terribly so. Some 
part of them must go, that is certain. For the rest—I will 
explain it to you privately. Cecil, it was my father’s 
request,” 

Cecil looked at the young man’s face. They had never 
had much in common, these two brothers. Their natures 
were totally unlike, even as their tastes and habits ; but 
some shadow of future ill seemed to cross Cecil’s miiHi—a 
vague sense of evil approaching fell on his heart as he met 
Gerald’s eyes. * 

The legal dignities took their departure with a ceremonious 
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farewell. Harcourt, with an uncomfortable feeling that 
his two elder brothers had some unpleasant subjects 
to discuss, followed their example. Cecil turned ex¬ 
pectantly to the new LordJ Stratnavon. Well,” he said, 
“may I ask now the reason of this extraordinary pro-" 
ceeding ? ” 

“ Do not take it in Had part, Cecil,” said his brother, 
speaking hurriedly and with evident disquietude. “You 
know—you must know—what weights of debt and difficulty 
hamper us. We have been devils for extravagance always— 
none more so than our poor father. Well, it all comes to an 
inevitable end. We must do something or—smash. He 
explained this, and I, not being hampered with any senti- 
mentar fancies for stones and wood, agreed to cut off the 
entail. Some—I fear a great part of the property—must 
go-” 

“ But not Strathavon,” interrupted Cecil passionately. 

“ Surely, Gerald, things are not so bad as that ? ” 

“ They are pretty bad,” said his brother gloomily. “ I am 
not sure if, after all, I shan’t have to accept office for the sake 
of emolument, much as I dislike the bore of ministerial 
service. I shall have enough to do to satisfy my creditors 
now, and they’re sure to be all down upon me since they 
know of my new dignities.” He laughed a little bitterly. 
“ After all, Citi, it won’t be so bad fcfr you. Rest assured I 
shall do all that’s best. I know you have a sentimental fancy 
for the old place, and I don’t intend to let it go out of the 
family if I can help it. But, Of course, I shall marry now, 
and marry money. I have no choice. You see-” 

“ I know perfectly well what you mean,” answered Cecil 
haughtily, “ Of course I have no business to entertain any 
thought of inheritance. Second sons count for naught. It 
is not that that troubles me, Gerald. I love the place dearly. 
It has been in our family for centuries. To me the idea of 
parting with any portion of it to strangers is hateful— 
sacrilegious ! Were I you I would work, slave, starve almost,' 
sooner than sell my birthright! ” 

“ Yes; I know you have exalted ideas,” resumed Lord 
Strathavon. “ But I have no taste for work, or beggary 
either. By-the-bye, I forgot to give you a letter my father 
left with me, He said it would explain his reasons more 
clearly. He gave me one at the same time. I locked it up 
here with yours, and never thought any more about it. 
PerKapa we had better read them now.” 

He walked over to a small oaken cabinet as he spoke, and 
unlocking it, took from thence two letters. H^ handed one 
to his brother, and then broke the seal of bis own. 
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It contained but a very few words apparently, but whatever 
they were they served to blanch the colour from his cheeks, 
and £11 his eyes with a sort of incredulous horror, as, 
crushing the letter in his hand, he swung round and faced 
his brother. 

Cecil was standing near one of the great bay-windows of 
the library, the full rich splendour^'of the sunlight falling on 
his hair, and lighting up the young, worn, haggard face, that 
was so strangely altered. Lord Strathavon’s eyes swept over 
that face now with an amazed and haughty wonder, and as 
the interrogation of his glance fastened on it, Cecil’s brow 
flushed dusky red, and with a cry of horror the letter dropped 
from his hands. 

For a moment the two brothers stood and faced each other 
in silence. 

Cecil spoke first. ‘‘ My God 1 It cannot be true. Was 
he mad when he wrote this ? ” he cried hoarsely ; and into 
his eyes came an agony of appeal that sought, but sought in 
vain, for 'response in the gaze they met. “ Gerald/’ he said 
more calmly, “ tell me you don’t believe this—lie ! Someone 
has deceived him. It cannot be true. Would he have 
concealed it so long, do you think ? ” 

“He speaks of proofs,” answered Lord Strathavon icily. 
“ Proofs lately received, and authentic. It is certainly mys¬ 
terious, but I can now understand his anxiety to disen^il 
the property.” 

“ Gerald 1 My God 1 Don’t speak like that. Don’t say 
you believe this,” implored* Cecil—his voice broken and 
strained with the effort at composure. “ Proofs—where are 
they I Why does he not give them to me 1 Why should I 
believe his word when I don’t know what evil influence and 
sophistry may have influenced him ? ” 

“ Best assured, the matter shall be investigated,” answered 
Lord Strathas^on, still in the same cold measured voice. 
“ For our own sakes we must see to its justice. To me it is 
■as great a mystery as to yourself.” 

“But do you believe it}” exclaimed Cecil, facing him sud¬ 
denly in the sunlight, a deadly pallor on his face, but his 
eyes calm, steadfast, unflinching, as they looked at the cold 
averted face of the brother who had wronged him. 

There was no answer save silence. 

A glimpse of its meaning came home to Cecil Calverley—a 
dim perception of the blank in the home circle whence he 
would be cast out as an alien; of the banishment irora 
beloved possessions ; the stigma of dishonour and disgn^e. 
He read his fate in his brothei^s coldness and disbelief; his 
lips grew white with the inward agony of that moment; his 
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heart beat heavily—^painfully—in the stillnesa of that quiet 
room. 

“ I see you do,*’ he said, with so strange a calmness that 
Lord Strathavon never suspected at what cost of inward ' > 
agony it was bought. “ And if you, so near of kin, can doubt 
so easily, what can I expeqt of the world in general ? Well, 
until this i^iatter is settled, let us meet as strangers; but you 
might have remembered, whatever you deem me, that—she— 
was your mother too ! ” 

His voice broke over those last words. Ashamed of the 
weakness that would have let him weep like a woman in the 
physical and mental torture of that hour, he turned abruptly 
away, and went out of the room, and out of the house, on and 
on, to the furthest, darkest forest nook, where solitude might 
be found, longing only to hide himself from every eye, and 
think out, as dazed brain and agonised thought might permit, 
the sickening horror of this new-found ill. 

“ When sorrows come they come not single spies, but in 
battalions,” he might well have said as he threw himself 
down on the fresh green sward, his face buried in his hands, 
insensible to all sights and sounds save only the crushing 
misery within his own heart. 

The shock had fallen upon him with as fearful a sudden¬ 
ness as that other shock which had robbed him of youth and 
love and all life’s fairest joys at one lightning strpke. He 
felt an outcast from all human ties now. Beggared in love, 
in home, in friends, he seemed tp stand alone with the brand 
of a lifelong shame upon his brow, and a world-wide misery 
resting on his heart. Moments, hours passed. He knew 
nothing of them—only lay there heedless of time and all 
around, with but the consciousness of suffering to remind 
him of the burden of existence in his numbed and tortured 
frame. 

Brighter and brighter grew the sun, penetrating even 
through those woo£and shadows, pouring its bright rays, 
on the stricken form, the bowed head, the hidden face. Above 
him, in the trees, the birds sang, and the leaves fluttered, and 
the hum and stir of insect life murmured about the flowers 
and ferns ;.but he only lay there unconscious, unheeding; the 
bitterness of a fallen pride, the sense of coming degradation 
oppressing memory with an endless repetition of this new 
indignity. 

cannot be true, it cannot,” he groaned aloud, as, at 
last, he lifted his h^rgard face, and gazed with blind, 
bewildered eyes at the drooping leaves, the mocking sunlight 
above his head^ 
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The words, hissing through the intense and drowsy still¬ 
ness of the woods, startled him with a vague fear. He sprang 
hastily up, and saw, a few yards before him, the calm 
inscrutable face of P^re Jerome. 

Even the luxury of solitude waa denied him now. Com¬ 
manding himself by a strong effort, Cecil drew his tall 
slight figure to its full height, and fixed his eyes calmly and 
interrogatingly on those of his old enemy. 

For a moment neither spoke. The priest seemed measuring 
the mental strength of his victim. He had been a silent 
witness of this past hour’s torture, but he would have loved 
to still further protract the torments his hand had dealt. 
They repaid him at last, though not in full measure, for the 
contumacy and rebellion, the indifierence and contempt with 
which this rebel of the Strathavon race had treated him. A 




man who never forgave a slight, however small, an offence, 
however trivial, Pere Jerome was not likely to forgive or 
forget ^11 that he had received at the hands* of Cecil 
Calverley. 

He came a few steps nearer now, the shadows of the 
boughs falling on his face, an evil light glittering beneath 
the drooped lids of his calm dark eyes. 

“ It is true,” he repeated calmly, “ I can imagine wh^ ' 
you mean. I know, of course—I have long known—this 
painful secret, the cause of your father’s coldness and 
indifference to yourself. You ask for proofs. They are in 
my possession. You may Ijave them when you will.” 

A deep dark flush spread over Cecil’s face. Those words, 
cutting thrcmgh the woodland stillness, fell, sharp as a 
scourge on na£ed flesh, on his tortured heart. 

“ So, holy father, this is your work ? I might have 
guessed it! ” 

The calm face never changed, the mocking eyes never 
winced. 


t 

It is the work of justice and of right,” said the priest. 

I had a painful duty to perform, but the honour of a noble 
house was in my keeping. I should not have felt mySelf 
justified in withholding the truth, however painful. I am 
grieved to give you pain, to cast this blemish on your fair 
youth and its early promise, for though you have strayed 
from the true fold, we cannot but hope to reclaim and bring 

you back to peace and rectitude once more. But-” 

“ A truce to this cant, if you please,” said Cecil haujrhtily, 
“ I am not of your communion.. Speak to me as one man to 
another. Tell me, in few words and plain, what these 
devilish insinuations mean. What lie hu my fat^ gone 
out of the world believing at ^x^t^pition)'' 
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\ Your words are not over-courteous, Mr. Cecil,” said the 
priest with a sneer. And your accusation would force a 
very different answer from my lips did my habit not forbid 
strife and bloodshedding. The proofs you need lie here. 
These are letters written by your mother to—her lover. You 
start! Ah ! doubtless the^ women of your house have all 
been true as they were fair, cold as they were proud. Tliey 

may have been, until the Lady Grace-” 

** Silence ! ” thundered Cecil, all his long pent-up hatred 
and detestation of this man breaking out at last into one 
intolerable, passionate longing for vengeance on the ill his 
hand had so cunningly wrought. “ Your habit may protect 
you from the resentment of insults dealt to me, but, by the 
heaven above us, it shall not do so, if your lips utter a single 
word against my mother’s purity ! ” 

The priest started, and, despite his iron self-control, the 
blood flushed his dusky cheek, his lips quivered with a 
passion of wrath that he longed to let loose, and—dared not. 

The force of habit prevailed. The tiger glitter in the dark 
southern eyes was veiled by the drooping lids. He drew 
liimself up with a serene and gracious dignity. 

“What you say in the heat of anger and just disappoint¬ 
ment I can forgive. I leave you these papers. You will 
know, when you read them, whether I have spoken truth or 
not.” 

He tossed the packet down at the young man’s feet and 
turned away and left him. But he had seen his suffering. 
He was repaid. 


CHAPTEE X 

“ I have put my days and dreams out of mind.” 

The Bun was sinking in the west in cloudlet splendour, 
tinging the dark masses of trees with gold, lighting up the grey 
walls and turret'windows of the quiet retreat where Mere 
Th^r^ reigned supreme over her gentle sisterhood. In 
the convent gardens a child was standing alone. Her eyes 
were fixed on the trees above her head, and there was a 
strange unyouthful melancholy in their glance. “ With the 
autumn leaves,” she said softly to herself. “He said he 
would come with the autumn leaves. They are beginning to 
fall n^w! ” 

Every leaf that fluttered to the earth, every tinge of gold 
or i^d on the foliage she watched so anxiously, were signs of 
meaning and of welcome to her. Through all that summer¬ 
time her thoughts had been incessantly of her young 
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preserver, and of his promise. Always docile and obedient, 
she had endeared herself very much to those kindly, gentle 
■women in whose care she was placed, but to none of them 
did her heart open, and of none of them did she think as she 
thought of Cecil Calverley. 

It was very fair and peaceful in the quaint old gardens, 
and she roamed hither and thither now at will, lifting up the 
drooping flower bells, gathering here and there a blossom or« 
a spray of leaves, or trailing blade of feathery grass, and 
winding them into a garland, as the sisters had shown her 
how to do. 

Suddenly she paused, started, and looked round. The 
sound of a footstep echoed through the quiet shadowed 
walks—a firm manly tread, unlike those that usually fell 
there. Her face flushed eagerly. Then a cry of delight 
escaped her lips, for walking rapidly towards her, under the 
heavy boughs, where the last faint rays of sunlight lingered, 
she saw Cecil. She flew to him like a bird, her arms out- 
stretchtM, her pretty lips, like a newly-opened bufl, lifted for 
the caresses he always gave. 

“ You have come, you havfe come ! ” she cried with wild 
rapture. “Oh, how good! How good! And the leaves 
have scarcely begun to fall yet.” 

“Have you been watching them?” asked Cecil tenderly, 
as he lifted her in his arms and looked down at the lovely 
flushed face. “ Well, and you are glad to see me. And have 
you been well ? ” 

“ Quite well,” she said, laying her pretty fair-haired head 
down on his shoulder. 

“And good and happy?” he questioned, seating himself 
on a rough wooden bench under a great chestnut tree close by. 

“ They say I am good,” she answered, looking up into his 
face ; “ but happy—I always wanted you,” 

“ It is good to have even one thing on earth to love one,” 
murmured Cecil, stroking back the soft tresses of hair from 
the childish brow. 

Her eyes were looking eagerly at his face; She put up one 
little hand and touched it gently. 

“ Have you been ill ? ” she a^ed, in her childish, broken 
French. 

He roused himself from his momentary abstraction. 

“Yes,” he said quietly ; “ I have, dear. And I am going 
away—perhaps for a very long time. That is why I <j|m6 to 
see you now ; it may be many months before I can do so again, 
but I would not leave without saying ‘Good-bye* to my 
little waif.*^ ^ 

“Going away I echoed the child. 
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■ Great tears gathered in her eyes;' the pretty red lips 
quivered. Cecil saw the signs of emotion, and tried to hush 
them with tender words and promises. But it was no use. 
That one idea of his absence—his loss—alone filled the 
loving childish heart. He tried in vain to console her. 

“ Listen, dear,’* he said at last. “ I have had a great trouble 
—a great sorrow. I cannot explain them to you, for you are 
loo young to understand their meaning ; but I have no home 
now, nor any friends—save one—and he cannot help me. I 
am obliged to go away from England and work. I will not 
forget you ; that I promise, and whenever I can I will come 
• and see you. Won’t that content you 1 Do you love me so 
very much ? ” 

She tried to stifle her sobs now, and clung to him the 
closer. 

“ Oh, yes, yea,” she cried, with almost passionate fervour, 
“ I have no one else to love but you, now Tta has gone. Oh# 
take me with you I do take me with you ! I can’t bear to 
be here.” ' ' 

Cecil listened, deeply moved. He was half inclined to 
grant her prayer—half inclined to take with him to his 
exile and loneliness the little frail life he had once rescued— 
to keep to himself the love that was so grateful and sponta¬ 
neous a thing. 

Afterwards—in years to come—he thought of this impulse, 
and marvelled whether his yielding to it, would not have 
shown a truer wisdom than its rejection. 

After all, with all our boasted powers of prescience, ex¬ 
perience, foresight—how blindly we walk along the great 
high-road of life I 

At every fuming—at every chance step, some trifling 
occurrence, some unimportant-looking decision may suffice to 
raise up a fabric of difficulties—troubles, dangers, woes—of 
which we never dream. If Chance, indeed, have no exist¬ 
ence, and Fate be but a pagan doctrine, whence spring those 
strange and apparently unimportant events on whose very 
triviality rest future weal or woe—good or ill—misfortune 
or success. If human life is governed by laws independent 
of ourselves, and htunan will is but the subservience to an 
irresistible control, their lives in both no stranger thing than 
that very dominance of hazard, so-called Chance, which 
makes of apparent trifles the turning-point of a Future, the 
remorse of a Past, the blind content of a Present. 

Cecil hesitated—wavered—then very gently put aside the 
entreaty. This perfect, unquestioning devotion was very 
swe^t to him, but the life he had saved seemed* to demand 
an unselfiEdi consideration for its highest good, and with 
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such soothing, tender words as he could frame, he tried^ to 
expUin this. 

^e child grew quiet beneath the power of those gentle 
words, but it pained him to see how pme and sad the little 
face became, and how moumfuUj the great grey eyes looked 
up to his. 

“ The sitfters are very kind to you, are they not? ” he asked 
at last. 

“Oh yes; but it is always so sad—so quiet here,” she 
answered. “When you come I feel so happy ; but when 
you go it is just as if those great iron gates shut you out for 
ever, and I fear you will never come back.” 

“ But I will. 1 have told you I shall never forget you.” 

“ What is your name ? ” asked the child suddenly. “You 
have never told me that. I want your name to pray for you, 
and think of you by." 

A sudden spasm of pain contracted Cecil’s face. Her 
* innocent words had opened afresh a wound that even time 
could scarcely heal. • 

“My name,” he said kindly. “C^l me Cecil, that is 
enough. Can you say it ?" . 

“ Cecil, Monsieur Cecil,” she lisped, in her pretty, old- 
fashioned way. “ Ah, yes. I can say it and remember it. 
What a pretty name ! It is not French.” 

“ No ; English.” ^ 

“ And—and will you be vejy long away, this time ? ” she 
asked, nestling back into his arms again with strange 
content. , 

“ Not longer than I can help—be sure of that, dear,” he 
said gently, more moved than he cared to show by her 
touching tenderness. 

He held her there while the soft hush of twilight fell 
around the convent walls, and one by one the stars came out 
in the azure heavens al^ve—held her, and spoke with all 
the gentle loving words he could frame of her future and her 
life—^the little life that seemed all the dearer to him now 
that hip own had become so desolate—so banned by shame 
and suffering. 

He had but newly risen from a bed of sickness—his heart 
sad and sore enough, and the only living things for which he 
held any tenderness or any regard were his friend Lord 
Danvers and his little waif. But neither of these knew his 
secret—the one he had avoided, the other could not have 
understood its meaning, though she fathomed his borrow, 
and in her own childish fashion strove to give him comfort. 

With the starlit radiance of the night about them, ami the 
soft wind s'tirring the leaves of the chestnut tree and ruffi ng 
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the soft clusters of curls above her brow, the child was 
intensely happy. The voice she loved was on her ear, the 
face she lov^ bent down to her own, the strong kindly arms 
that had saved her life, were round her as she loved to feel 
them. Life and all its bliss was summed up in that short 
hour of restful tenderness. . 

There seemed nothing more for her to ask or desire. 

Then at last, with a lingering caress, he put her down from 
his arms, and, taki^ her hand in his, walked with her to 
the convent door. There were great tears in her eyes as she 
moved along by his side, and her little heart was heavy with 
pain and sorrow. 

“And you won’t be very—very long?” she whispered 
brokenly, as he left her in the care of Mdre Th^r^se, and 
bade them both farewell. 

“ How she loves you,” murmured the good Superior, gazing 
from the little pale tear-stained face to his own. ♦ 

“ No—^not very long,” he promised again, and then, with 
^ome partihg injunctions respecting her to M6re Thyr^e, he 
left the convent. 

As the clang of the heavy door sounded in the stillness, 
the child shuddered from head to foot. Then she threw her¬ 
self down on the door with a piteous cry, and sobbed as if 
her little heart would break. 

With the next day’s noon another visitor appeared at the 
iron gates which had closed on Cecil Calverley, and whose 
echoes seemed to the child Eyiisd like the death-knell of all 
the happiness she knew. 

They opened to admit the stately person of P^re Jerome, 
At the conclusion of his interview with the Superior the 
little child was summoned to his presence. She surveyed 
him with great awe. He had come here with her preserver 
she knew—they had met him on the road thither, and he 
had directed Cecil to the convent. 

The priest looked at her long and critically, asked her 
a few questions in his soft melodious voice, and then spoke 
of Cecil. 

The instant rsmture that gleamed in her face—the eager¬ 
ness with which she questioned him of her preserver’s 
welfare, were all npted^ ^oUy apd observantly by her inter¬ 
rogator. A strange si^e played round his lips, the evil 
giitten came into his eyes as he listened to tne innocent 
words that told how this little life was bound with golden 
linki of purest love to that other he had cursed and hated. ^ 
Then he dismissed the child, and turned agkin to the 
Superior. 
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“ If at any time you receive a mandate from me desiring 
this child to be sent to another of our retreats, you will at 
once obey it,” he said quietly. 

But, holy father,” commenced the good mother, almost 
in tears at so unexpected a command. 

He silenced her with a gesture of his hand. “ You have 
nothing to do but—obey. Rest asfiured I shall amply satisfy 
Mr. Calverley as to reasons for my interference. I may 
know more about the child's parentage than he does, or— 
chooses to acknowledge. Besides, he is no fit person to be 
entrusted with the bodily or spiritual welfare of another. 
He has been long in rebellion against the anointed of God, 
and where persuasion and gentleness fail, harshness and 
coercion must be tried.” 

“ The young man looked sadly altered,” said the good 
woman pityingly. “ Heretic though he be, my heart ached 
ffcr him, father. He seems to have gone through much 
trouble and sorrow of late.” 

“ He hUs felt the chastening rod,” murmured the dulcet 
tones of the priest. “ But he accepts it with a stubborn and 
rebellious spirit. I fear much that even sorrow will fail to 
subdue that proud heart of his. The Church loves not 
severity, nor exercises it save in extreme cases : it has been 
my painful duty to deal him some sufiering, and he takes it in 
ill part.” • 

The good mother sighed involuntarily. She was a simple- 
minded, unworldly woman, and knew little enough of the 
storms and sorrows of life l^yond her convent walls. Her 
eyes looked wistfully at the impenetrable countenance before 
hei'—but a keener glance than hers could have read nothing 
there that P6re Jerome did not choose to reveal. He came 
to her armed with an authority against which she could not 
rebel. She knew that, dearly as she loved the child, and 
tenderly as she thought of the frank-faced, gallant young 
Englishman who had placed her under her charge, yet she 
■ must give up the one and deceive the other at the bidding of 
this man before her. She stood there gazing at him with 
wistful bewilderment—her hands meekly folded—her lips a 
little tremulous as the words she longed to utter were kept 
back by some stronger sense of prudence, and the restraint of 
long habit 

It was heresy to care in ever so slight a degree for one 
who was a rebel to the Infallible Faith—^whose soul was to 
all intents and purposes lost; but she knew heraelf guQty of 
such heresy, and promised to do penance for it after every 
compassionate thought. 

Bore Jerome stayed there that day, but he i^eferred no 
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more to the child, though he sought her again, and drew 
from her innocent pratue just as much of her trust in and 
devotion to her young guardian as suited his purpose to 
know. 

“ No—I will not part them—yet; ” he said to himself,, 
pacing slowly to and fro the quiet convent walks in the 
^mmer dusk. “Not yet. Let the tie grow a little dearer— 
let the little life twine itself more closely round the one that 
is now so forlorn of love. The wrench will be felt more 
deeply then. Ah ! It is a wise maxim that bids us wait; 
haste spoils so many things. But no haste shall spoil this 
scheme of mine. The sword shall not leave the scabbard till 
the victim is ready for the blow.” 

With which mild and Christian observation he ended his 
soliloquy, and left the convent grounds. 


CHAPTER XI 

The end is come of pleasant places, 

The end of tender words and faces. 

With the closing of the convent door, it seemed to Cecil 
that all of love and tenderness his life now knew was shut 
off also. He looked mecllanically aroqnd the familiar beauty 
of the scene, He remeilibered with a shudder, as of physical 
pain, the day he had first come thither with his little waif 
in his arms. How free, how .careless, how untroubled life 
had been then ! What changes had swept over it in one 
short 3 ’-ear*s space! 

He had but newly risen from a bed of sickness ; he still 
felt ill and weak, but bodily pain seemed of small account 
beside the misery that had descended on his life. 

The priest had not lied when he spoke of proofs. The 
letters had been in his mother’s handwriting and addressed 
to ner cousin—the lover from whom she had been forced in 
order to make the splendid alliance which had given her 
rank and wealth, and noble posaessiona and—endless woe. 
Only too plainly those passionate words spoke out the misery 
to which she had been consigned, and with it her regrets 
and her despair. She and her lover had met again in after 
years and all the old, wild, unforgotten love had leaped into 
life once more, and then commenced the struggle so terrible 
to each individual heart that wages it, so incomprehensible 
to the outside world—the old, time-worn, terrible conflict 
beritween duty and passion—between all that love craves, aud 
all that honour denies. 
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The despairing words, the wild longings, the intense love, 
and yet the stern sense of some higheri purer feeling that 
kept all these in check, were written plainly enough for their 
meaning to be interpreted, and Cecil had interpreted them 
aright when he had said : “ A fatal love—a moment’s weak¬ 
ness—but no sin.” With cold smile and cruel sneer the 
priest had listened to the passionate refutation, the indignsfiit 
disbelief in those fatal letters from the son of the woman 
who had written them—listened as unmoved, to all appear¬ 
ance, as some dark towering rock on which the wild seas 
beat, round which the tempests roar—to no purpose. 

“ These are no proofs,’* Cecil had declared ; and P^re Jerorae 
only bowed and said: “Your father thought them more 
than sufficient. She was his wife when she wi'ote those 
letters—when she met her old lover again. I think those 
facts speak for themselves. Do you wish to make a public 
scandal of what had better be kept in the family ? Your 
father never believed you were his son—for years past.” 

“Since.you poisoned his mind, you mean,” interrupted 
Cecil passionately. 

Pure Jerome only met those wrathful eyes with tranquil 
lingering gaze. “ Since I, unfortunately, found those fatal 
letters,” he resumed—“your mother’s and her cousin’s ! 
Women are so foolishly sentimental over love-affairs. They 
always wi/l keep compromising evidence by them. Your 
mother, doubtless, intended to destroy those, but she died 
suddenly and I found them. If you need further proof, 
I can even furnish that. Jiady Strathavon was staying in 
the South of France at the time she met her old lover 
again. They used to meet in secret. I have a witness to 
prove that at any moment you desire, Mr. Cecil.” 

“ My God ! groaned Cecil, as he turned away to hide his 
face from that pitiless gaze. “ Are you a fiend ? Could you 
not have let matters rest? What harm had that dead 
woman ever done you? My father would never have be¬ 
lieved anything against her. He loved her too well* As 
' for you-” 

“ Exactly, You do well to pause there,” said Pore Jerome 
ironically. “ Such a secret could not be kept in common 
justice. You have no right to your name, your position; 
your expectations are based on false and illegal grounds. 
If your brother chooses to keep this a secret, that is all you 
can expect from him. There will be no scandal, no ex¬ 
posure, that he has promised ; but from henceforth yoa had 
best go your own way and sink your identity under another 
name and in another land. You have no right here, and 
your father* has distinctly forbidden the property to pass 
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into' your hands at any chance or hazard. Lord Strathavon 
will aoubtless marry soon ; in any case, supposing the suc¬ 
cession fail through him, your youngest brother Harcourt 
comes in. You are as completely passed over as if you had 
never existed.” 

^kl^he cold pitiless words, spoken with the rancour of all 
the priest’s most bitter hatred, seemed only to reach Cecil 
dimly through the chaos of bewilderment and shame that 
enveloped him. He raised his face at last. Years of age 
could scarcely have changed it more than the events of the 
last few hours. He felt as if he stood on an abyss gazing 
blankly down at the dark and awful depths that yawned 
before his feet, and the sight turned him sick and giddy. 
His life seemed now but an absolute despair, and his 
torturer looked on with fiendish exultation, triumphing in a 
work that laid the whole future of his young life desolate 
at his words. 

With some effort at self-restraint, some consciousness that 
this suffering was too sweet a triumph to his foe, Cecil drew 
himself up at last and turned his colourless face, set and 
stem with an immutable pride, towards that cold and 
merciless gaze. 

“ You have done your worst, there need no more be said 
between us,” he said tranquilly. “You hated me—always. 
Well, you have your ^iuniph now. • Take care that when 
next we meet it will not be your turn to ask for the mercy 
you have denied me. Even your armour may not be in¬ 
vincible—always ! ” • 

He little knew how fatally true his words would prove in 
'that future, now hidden from them both. 

So Cecil took farewell of his boyhood’s home, the 
home hallowed by memory, endeared by childish love, 
familiar by association, the home that he had loved better 
than either of his brothers did, and from which he saw 
hinpelf banished and outcast for no fault, no sin of his own. 
He did not believe in the story he had heard; he never for 
one moment credited that his mother’s life had been less 
pure, less spotless than his passionate and most tender 
memories of her had always pictured it. She might have 
erred, been tempted, but sinnedj that he would not believe ; 
and that he resolved to prove, let the difficulties be what 
they might. In his heart he registered a vow to clear her 
name from its imputed dishonour, to remove the stain from 
his own birthright, to hurl back this foul aspersion in the 
teeth of the man who uttered it, ere ever he again set foot 
in'those proud halls from which he knew himself banished. 
The task might be long, laborious, nevertheless it should be 
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accomplished ; and kneeling there in the dim twilight before 
the portrait of the mother whose error had condemned him 
to this fate, he swore to accomplish it yet. 

Tout vienC d point, d qui sadt attendre” says the French 
proverb. Cecil Calverley remembered it now, and, so re¬ 
membering it, he went forth from his childhood^s hom#an 
exiled and a beggared man, Tim iron of suffering had 
entered into his soul; the frank, careless, sunny nature had 
been seared and scorched in the fire of treachery and of pain. 
Time alone could show what would be the fruit of such 
teaching, what the result of such experience. 

He walked on now with the last echo of the closing door 
still lingering on his ear, with the shine of the stars on the 
quiet woods, and the low sweet breath of rustling winds 
sweeping all the dewy scents of night through the summer 
air ; walked on with eyes that saw naught, ears that heeded 
naught, his heart aching and racked with the anguish of 
treachery and woe, thp life that lay before him looking to his 
sight but a dreary penance, an endless desolation. 

He to whom but one abort year ago life had looked so 
sweet and joyous a thing—rich with content, Imght with 
possibilities, undimmed by treachery, or sorrow, or shame— 
now felt crushed and aged as if by weight of years, conscious 
of no single joy or brightness in the future that stretched so 
darkly before him. All the familiar things of his life had 
passed from his keeping. Wealth, name, honour—to these 
lie had been denied all just claim ; the woman he bad loved 
so madly had given herself to another, had, even while she 
confessed her love for himself, been false at heart. He had 
thought the bitterness of death could not have been exceeded 
by that moment, but now a fresh misery had divorced him 
from all that had still been left as consolation. 

No wonder he looked up at the calm softness of the late 
summer skies, the shine of the glittering starlight, and saw 
in them no beauty—in nature as in life, no charm, § 

• When our own hearts are out of tune, what harmony of 
natux'e can find entrance there ? When our own souls are 
racked with anguish, is there any voice on earth that does 
not thrill, them with fresh discord, or jar on them with 
positive pain ? 

He passed on under the waving lights and shadows thrown 
across the white deserted road, the silver lustre of the stars 
above his head, the crushed leaves and blossoms lyin^ be¬ 
neath his feet. Bodily suffering had made him so weak that 
mental agony seemed to fall with stronger pressu^, and fill 
his every pUlae. Suddenly he turned aside with giddy 
swerving steps from the road that stretched before him. The 
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tension of his strength seemed giving way, a sudden dimness 
shut out all the glory of the summer night, and the black 
shadows whirled around his head in giddy circles. He 
stretched out his arms involuntarily and seized one of the* 
lon^ drooping boughs to steady himself; then suddenly his 
hands relaxed their feeblp grasp ; he fell, face downwards, on 
the dew-steeped grasses, the moonlight bathing his stricken 
form, the soft rustle of the leaves alone stirring in the death¬ 
like silence. 

He had been driven out to exile, and in that exile his life 
and his sufferings must alike be spent—alone. 


CHAPTER XII 

Days that are over, 

Dreams that are done. * 

Situated near Auteuil, nestled amongst the green woods, and 
■with a view of the glittering spires of Paris in the hazy 
distance, was a charming villa residence, the property of the 
Count de Besan^on, and here in the sultry heat of the late 
summer he came with his newly-wedded wife. 

No schoolboy in his first love-dreafii was ever more ho^- 
lessly infatuated with the mistress he adored, than this 
courtly, cynical, high-bred man of the world had been by the 
dazzling beauty and thousand*witcheries of Faustine. But 
he had never dreamt of paying a price so high for her pos¬ 
session, as he had been induced to do. Rivalry and jealousy 
had fanned the flame of his mad passion into one intense 
overmastering longing to succeed where all others had failed. 
He saw that Cecil Calverley was more favoured than any of 
the men who sued for her favour, and he knew that the 
chivalrous, ardent youth of the young lover would never 
stoop to wrong, or insult, the idol of his dreams. He had 
meant only to offer her the world when he sought her at 
Deauville, he ended by offering himself and his rank and 
honours. And even the magnitude of that offer had met 
with cold response. 

Fearful of defeat, his passion growing yet wilder and more 
absorbing for every .rebuff it met, the Count had still per- 
giated—still persevered, the strange madness which had 
stolen upon his life, enthralling him more closely day by day, 
until the scandal he would arouse, the world he would amaze, 
wire a^ke forgotten and disregarded. With kll the ardour 
ut an intense love, with all the temp|^gs of ambition and of 
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power, of rank and honours that few would have placed it in 
her power to accept, he wooed this straiige enchantress at 
whose power he had once mocked, and when hope was at its 
last ebb, when her scornful rejection still rang in his ears, 
and all the bitterness of revengeful passions was surging 
through his heart, he heard that his cause was won. 

What had occasioned that sudden change—that hasty 
acceptance, he neither knew nor questioned* It was sufficient 
for him that he had won her, and all that the world might say 
looked but idle babble and indifferent gossip to him then. 

They were wedded quietly and unostentatiously, and he 
believed her content and himself happy. That any woman 
could be dissatisfied with rank so brilliant, possessions so 
great, it never entered his head to doubt And she appeared 
so to all intents and purposes; but she was very cold, and 
intensely proud ; and all the honour and affiuence and ease 
of her life were scarcely less bitter to her than the degrada¬ 
tion with whifih that life had been accounted. The triumphs 
that lay before her, wearied ere yet they were tasted. 

All that radiant, unstable, capricious, temperament which 
had held so great a charm for even this world-weary man, 
long satiated with life and its vanities, seemed altered now 
to a calm, passionless indifference that nothing roused, and 
nothing moved. 

That such change could bring any bitterness of disappoint¬ 
ment to her husband she never thought. He had always 
seemed to her a worldly, unsc^pulous man—a man who bore 
a by no means spotless reputation. She had given herself to 
him in that moment of supreme and high-strung abnegation 
of self which had seemed to her the only way of saving Cecil 
Calverley from his fatal passion. And the act once com¬ 
mitted, the sacrifice once made, a great loathing and disgust 
seemed to fall upon her and suffocate her with a memory of 
undying shame. 

For her young, pure-souled, chivalrous lover she had 
deemed herself no fitting mate ; but from this man, steeped 
in much sin, renowned for much evil, bargaining for her 
beauty as he would have done for the pictures on his walls 
or the horses in his stables, it had seemed no wrong to 
demand the uttermost payment. She was utterly indifferent 
—at times she almost abhorred him—but none the less would 
she be faithful unto death once her promise was given, none 
the leas would she have scorned to carry shame to ^er 
husband’s hearth, or fail in the smallest iota of that duty she 
had vowed. , 

To her the l[>argain seemed fair enough, for she had gauged 
the depth of the love o|^red, and knew its worth* 
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At times an unutterable repugnance and hatred of herself— 
of him—of life as it now was, swept over her sonl and showed 
her the full extent of her own degradation, for to no woman 
with one spark of pure, true womanhood in her nature can a 
loveless marriage he aught but an endless shame^ a mocker^ 
that no priestly blessing, no human laws can sanctify—a 
dishonour against which all that is best in her, revolts. 

“ It was for him—for him ; in no other way could I save 
him,” she told herself again and again, for she had known 
the extent of her own weakness, and she had dreaded to take 
advantage of that pure and chivalrous worship which had 
been once hers to do with as she would. 

“ He is so young, and he will forget, and some day he will 
thank me, even if he despise me now,” she murmured, pacing 
to and fro among the aisles of roses in her villa gardens— 
pacing with steps slow and weary, and eyes dark with pain, 
“ For me what does it matter 1 My youth is gone, my life is 
half over. Love is not for such as I, and the world will see 

I have but cared to repay its scorn; but he -" 

A great softness came over the beautiful face, her heart 
leaped like a bound captive set free, all the sweetness and 
joy her life had ever known were centered in the memory 
represented by that word. A moment and the softness 
passed, tl|^( light died out from her face, it looked cold 
and calm and passionless as of late it alone had looked ; 
she heard her nusband’s step. She knew that even the 
luxury of solitude was denied her now. 

He came towards her rapidly ; she made no effort to meet 
him ; only stood and waited. Passive acquiescence, that 
was her life now—the life she had chosen, whether wisely or 
erroneously who should say ? 

“ I have been searching for you everywhere, ma helle^^ he 
said eagerly. “ I did not know you had left the house.” 

“ It was so warm indoors,” she answered indifferently. 

Do you like this place ?” he said, moving along by her 
side as she passed through the aisles of summer blossoms. 
“ "Would you rather go to the sea ? ” 

Her eyes followed the silver gleam of the winding Seine 
shining far off through the trees. “ The sea,” she said, with 
a sudden shiver, “ oh no, I do not wish to go there.” 

She remembered those bright brief days—those summer 
mornings by the salt waters of the Channel as it swei)t the 
sands of Deauville. Could she ever look on it again and not 
feel sick at heart and despairing as she felt now 'I 

“How changed you are ! ” he said moodily, watching the 
shadows on her face, “ Are you not happy ? • Is there any¬ 
thing I can do—more ” 
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He pauaed abruptly; a sudden fear swept over him. Is 
it one of your old lovers you regret?’’ he said mockingly. 
“That fair-faced English boy, perhaps, who was always 
dangling after you. Ma ckkre, I gave you credit for better 
las be.” 

“ Have 1 not shown it?” she answered in those measured 
tranquil tones that always angered him. “ 1 married yott.” 

“ Par DieUy how you say that! ” he laughed bitterly. “ Yes, 
you did, and I suppose you had your own reasons. I did 
not think you were a cold woman, ma belle; but assuredly 
you have shown yourself ice itself to me, despite the honour 
you have done me of becoming my wife. Are you not afraid 
of wearying me ? Our lime de miel is hardly over, and I 
have not heard one word of tenderness from those beautiful 
lips yet. I might have bought many at a less cost.” 

How about their sincerity ? ” she asked scornfully. “I 
never professed to love you—that you know, and you toW 
me-” 

“ Nom delMeu ! I told you—yea, what we all teH in our 
moments of infatuation. But it is not pleasant to woo a 
statue, and, like the world at large, hdle reine^ 1 have never 
credited you with being—that! ” 

A scarlet flush dyed the beautiful face. **You, at least, 
should not insult me,” she said contemptuously. “ You 
knew the truth, and told me you believed it.” 

“I would have told you anything—then,” he said, and 
turned and looked at her with bold and burning eyes that 
sank beneath the fearless dignity of her own. “ I would 
tell you anything now,” he murmured, drawing her hand 
within his arm, and bending down to the lovely haughty 
face, “ so only you would say—you love me.” 

A sudden pallor swept the rose flush from her cheeks ; he 
felt the quick shudder of her frame as she drew suddenly 
aside. 

“ I never deceived you on that point—I never shall,” she 
said coldly. “ Love ! it is a folly, a weakness, a thing apart 
from my life. Best assured I sh^ be true to you, but I am 
no romantic girl with her heart full of dreams and idyls. I 
have seen too much of the world and of—men—^for that I ” 

“ And I love you so,” he muttered involuntarily, looking 
at the lovely passionless face so coldly averted. “ 1 will give 
you all you wish. I will bend even the world’s indifference, 
and you shall reign as high as any of those who once scofned 
you. Can you not at least try to show me some tenderness 
for all I have for you ? ” 

“You are wery generous, I know,” she answered, lookiflg 
wearily at his eager, ardent face. “ I suppose 1 am tmlike 
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most women. I do not know. There is so much hittemess in 
my heaii;, and I care very little, I think, for anything in the 
world. It is my loss, doubtless; but you knew me well 
enough.” » 

“ Yes, you treated all men alike ; I must say that,” he 
answered moodily, “ But you cared for me enough to marry 
me. You said so.” 

“ Yes ; enough for that,” she said with an odd little hard 
smile. 


“And I can wait and hope for more?” he added. “At 
least, there is no other who is anything to you, save myself ? ” 

“Save yourself,” she echoed in the same odd mocking 
voice. “ Surely that might content you.” 

“ It must, until my devotion wins some warmer recom¬ 
pense,” he said. “We have had enough of solitude, though. 
I have no wish to quarrel yet, but you try me very often. 
We wiH go into the world again.” 

“As you will,” she answered wearily, and looked once 
more oter to the shining waters and the far-off glittering 
spires. The world, or any place in the world—what could 
they be to her now ? 

Life looked only a colourless, dreary blank, and all of Joy 
her life could henceforth know was centered in one memory 


whose sweetness was forbidden, whose every thought was a 
disloyalty. 

This strange, hot, restless, unsought love was only an added 
bitterness to the lot she had ohosen. It had not troubled 


her much at the time of her decision ; but now she thought, 
with a pang, of all it had a right to exact, and all that it was 
neither in her power nor her will to give. She had 
dealt with men’s follies, weaknesses, passions, enmities, 
despair, but then her life had been free. She shuddered at 
the thought of her voluntary bondage, and her helplessness 
to avoid its demands. 


1 


A servant approached from the house as she stood there 
lost in thought. 

Her husband had left her, and was disappearing down one 
of the shady walks of the villa grounds. 

“ A gentleman to see madame,” the man said, handing a 
card. 

She took it and glanced at the name. Her cheek paled, 
her eyes grew tronbled. “ Say I am coming,*’ she said briefly, 
and, turned and moved with tranquil, mguid gi^ce back 
through the rose aisles and over the smootn greensward of 
the terrace. Her lips closed tightly togeHier, her hand 
i cPushad the litw bit of harmless pasteboard 'she held. On 
it was written the name of “ Pdre Jerome 1 ** 
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“ Ah, my daughter, it is long since -we met! ” 

The pleasant voice, the serene smile seemed to sicken and 
terrify the woman, who bent her graceful head before the 
speaker. 

• “ I am glad you took my advice,” he continued presently, 

motioning her to a seat as though he were master of the 
house and she his visitor, “You* have made a brilliant 
marriage. I need not ask if you are also happy.” 

“ No, the facts speak for themselves, holy father,” she said 
ironically. “Yes, I did your bidding, of course. Have you 
come to see how I grace my new sphere 1 ” 

“ A woman like yourself would grace any sphere,” he said 
with urbane courtesy. “No, I have not come for that. I 
wish to hear how far matters went between you and 
Mr. Calverley. Your letters were scarcely as clear upon that 
point as I should have wished,” 

A flush of anger swept over the beautiful face, “ I told 
you all th ere w as to tell,” she said haughtily, 

“ That flS^loved you, yes; that he would have wedded 
you—no. Why was that concealed ? ” 

“ I deemed it but the freak of a moment, the force of a 
headstrong unreasoning passion. A boy like Cecil Calverley 
could scarcely know ms own mind on such a subject as 
marriage.” 

The priest bent his head with a slight smile. “ A boy,” 
he murmured; “ scarcely that, my daughter, even in your 
eyes, I think. But perhapaiyour motives were magnanimous, 
or you feared the anger of*hiB family. As circumstances 
have turned out, neither could have affected you. Mr, Cecil 
is only an alien branch of the Strathavon family. They have 
refua^ to acknowledge his legitimacy.” 

“ Wkat f ” , 

She had sprung to her feet, her face deadly pale, heir eyes 
wide and agonised in their wonder and dread. 

“You are astonished, no doubt,” resumed the priest 
•tranquilly. “Nevertheless, it is true. The matter will be 
kept in the family, of course. The world at large will not 
kuow why one of the members has disappeared—never to be 
heard of any more—his name unknown henceforward, his 
rights denied, his hands and brains alone his hostages to 
fortune. A sad fate, a hard fate, maybe; but nevermdesB 
one he must bear. I tell you this, madame, in strict Con-, 
fidence, not that it can in any way concern you.” • 

“ Concei'n me / Oh, my God I ” 

The broken ciy pealed out on the silence—an inToluntaiy 
utterance of* all the pent-up agony within that tlm)bbmg* 
beart« So her sacrifice was of no avail—had never teen 
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needed 1 She had thought to save him froln shame, frOm 
. suffering, from the mockery of the world ; and now she saw 
him, banned, dishonoured, exiled, and alone. 

A darkness as of night seemed to sweep over her. She saw 
nothing, heard nothing, only the quick hard throbs of her' 
aching heart, only the echo of those fatal words that had 
overthrown her hard-won peace. 

“ Tell me,** she cried at last, her voice breaking through 
the mists of suffering that seemed stifling sense and reason, 

“ tell me one thing. Did you know this when you bade me 
refuse his love—when you pointed out the wrong I might do 
to him ? ” 

“Yes; I knew it.” 

His calm eyes met her agonised gaze; his cold and passion¬ 
less face never altered its expression ; yet he knew only too 
well the suffering he dealt, the treachery that had laid two 
lives desolate at his will. 

Slowly, wearily, with an unutterable reproach, the 
woman’s'eyes looked back to his. Hisf%ill dnfT could not 
combat, his commands she was bound to obey; but for a 
moment that sad and pathetic gaze smote him with a faint 
sense of shame, an instant’s vain regret. Then the feeling 
passed. His usual composure returned. He went on speak¬ 
ing as tranquilly as if each word were not a dagger-tmust 
in the heart of the woman who heard them. 

“ Of course I knew it. But what of that ? It could have 
made no difference.” * 

* ‘ No difference ! ’* 

The cry broke frOm her despite herself, and the blood 
flushed back to the white and weary face. She thought of 
ail the difference such knowledge would have made ; of how 
in exile, and in sorrow, and in need, she would have but 
clung the closer, and loved the better. She had thought to 
serve him, and she had only dealt him pain, and given to her 
own life an endless despair beside which the passive endur¬ 
ance of the past month looked almost happiness. She had- 
cut herself asunder from his life, deeming it too pure and 
honourable a one to share; and lo, that life was branded 
with a Uving shame—more desolate even than her own 1 
No (Ufference I She could have laughed aloud as she 
heard, looked on the face of the man who had cursed 
her life, a|^d that other life whose love she had been forbidden 
to aceej^ 

She neard the priest’s voice sounding on and on, but all 
his words were aj^eauingless as an ui£nown tongue to her 
uo^. gave lio heed—no sign. A grey, bea^ shadow 
seemed t o have fallen over the brilliance of her beauty. 
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IVliite, and etill as a statue, she stood there and listened, 
while all the reddened glow of the sunlight fell through the 
‘ open casements, and shone on the splendour and luxurv of 
her new home. Her home—and he was desolate—^friendless 
’ —alone! 

It was the very irony of Fate—the fate she had chosen 
that he at least might be spared. All the strength 
and patience and hope of life seemed to die and drop off 
from her there as dame drops to the ground, leaving only 
the grey cold ashes of a great despair. 

The priest's voice ceased. He looked at her, moved to 
something that was almost pity, for his own work—ashamed 
even in the moment of his own victory ; but the weakness 
passed as rapidly as it came. He rose and stood before her. 

“ My news has surprised and grieved you, I see. I will 
not intrude my presence any longer. You know, my daughter, 
where true happiness and peace are alone to be found. Seek 
them as of old, and rest assured that on any sacrifice you 
have made'f'^ITy commands you have fulfilled, the blessing of 
Heaven will most surely rest." 

She raised her eyes then and looked him full in the face. 

“ Say rather the curse of hell,” she thought in her heart, 
but her lips were silent—sealed in an eternal obedience, a 
tyrannical restraint at which she dared not reb^. 

It 


BOOK III 


CHAPTER I 

“ BT THE WORLD FORGOT ” 

“ The ghosts of words and dusty dreams,” 

In one of thp narrowest, poorest, dingiest streets of Bologna, 
lived Cria's acquaintance, the old musician, Marco Rosa. 

He had but one room—a dark, dingy, cheerless place ; he 
was wretchedly poor, he was very shabby and very ugly, 
half-starved, and universally despised; he earned a scanty 
livelihood by playing in the orchestra at one of the minor 
theatres, and for the rest was utterly alone and utterly for¬ 
gotten. 

In his youth he had dreamed of fame and success; he had 
spent hisnoilrs and days, his heart and life, on Art; he had 
created music of wond^ul beauty and devqted himself solely 
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Sind entirely to its study, but bis struggles bad brought him 
no.reward, and bis devotion no remembrance. 

It may have been the fault of circumstance, or the want of 
opportunity, for, being timid and meek of disposition, be bad , 
not known when to force the one, or seize the other ; and in 
the world the highest and purest genius ever created can do 
little for a man who neglects these ministers to success—at 
least, so long as he lives. So it had chanced that Bosa in his 
profession had never risen to be of much note, being easily 
kept down and pushed aside by those bolder and stronger 
than himself, and who, though without a thousandth part of 
his talent, possessed none of his shrinking and timidity. 
There are some to whom it seems desecration to trumpet 
their doings and their efiforts in the worship of a mistress so 
divine and so unapproachably perfect as Art, and there are 
others again who blare and bray and din into the ears of men 
their own mighty achievements, until for very weariness of 
their noise and importunity, they grant them t heir desires. 

The fame that the one reaches comes slowly, afTToften when 
the eyes are closed and the ears are deaf tq it, but yet it is 
worth a hundredfold more than the evanescent puff of popu¬ 
larity that the world's mouth breathes, but of which the 
heart and memory of men keep no record. 

If Marco Bosa ever attained fame it would be of the 
former kind, when life had done its worst and death had set 
its kindly seal upon endless self-denial and cruel hardships. 
Then perchance some kindly eye might discover his long- 
hidden treasures and read for itself their worth, and unfold, 
a mine of melody to the world of which it had never 
dreamed, and so reward dead genius by late-come apprecia¬ 
tion. 

It is often so. But who shall change the world, or blame 
it that it forces genius to interpret other men's creations for 
a bare livelihood, and refuses to hear those it creates itself ? 

Marco was an admirable teacher. ^ Strict, because he 
would allow of nothing weak, or faulty, or imperfect to be put- 
forward in the service of the music he worshipped ; tender, 
because of his own humility and gentleness, that, always 
placed before him an ideal he could never reach, and an ex¬ 
cellence he could never approach; painstaking and patient, 
jjjdving infinite labour for small gain just from the love of 
w^t he taught, and simple devotion to the great art that 
had 89 ill-repaid his life-long service, 

Gia had kept his word —why was only known to himself— 
and sent the child Qnita to him from time to time. He had 
other ^Udren beside^her to teach, some of whom fie trained 
for the church choiik^and sope vfiop he taught fpr sheep 
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love of teaching and training a gift he had chanced to dis- 
cover in them. 

Tp Quita these lessons were hours of unmixed joy. Other 
children might deem it an arduous and laborious task to 
stand in a circle and sing scales hour by hour, while the 
stiHing heat of summer burned on the high roofs and dashed 
through the narrow window ; or when that little square den 
of their master’s had no fire in its stove, and the bitter cold 
of winter numbed their limbs and chilled their feet; but to 
Quita there was neither hardship nor toiL 

Fresh from the lash of her taskmaster, the oaths and cruel 
jests and mocking words that rained on her ear incessantly, 
it was like a glimpse of, paradise to enter this dreary, dusky 
chamber, where floods of melody were poured out from chil¬ 
dren’s voices, where often their master himself, touched by 
some unusual excellence in their performance, would play to 
them, after the lesson was over, such music as awed their 
souls with wonder, and filled their eyes with tears. 

Of all hltf^upils, Quita was his favourite. It#may have 
been because, like himself, she was gifted with a subtle and 
instinctive genius for the art he loved. 

She was born with a sure And perfect ear for melody. 
An incorrect note or a false phrase would torture her as it 
did her master himself ; and, child though she was, her voice 
was lovely, and with daily practice and training, grew even 
more wonderful. The old man grew to love her as he had 
never loved living thing. He not only taught her singing 
but also to read and writer and to play on his own instru¬ 
ment—the old time-worn Cremona violin, that was to him 
as a friend in his loneliness, and a companion to his life. 

Her regard for him was simply adoration. To be praised 
and loved and kindly treated was a thing so new and strange; 
and the older she grew the deeper grew also her reverence, 
and the more intense her love. 

There were other things she learnt from him besides Art. 
He taught her that a woman’s fairest gifts are a stainless 
purity and a perfect truth. 

“Come what may,” he would say, “never soil your Hps with 
a lie or your heart with an impure thought. The poorest and 
the hardest life may still be virtuous, the subtlest temptations 
of life cannot assail a soul that is pure, a mind that is noble. 
God will give you both if you ask Him, though the devil 
will strive all your life long to rob you of them.” 

“ Why 1 ” she asked, wondering. 

“ Because you will be a woman: it is the one thing for 
which Tpity you. A man’s genius in a girl’s fiail hocijm Of 
what use will opce you Team your power 1 
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“ What is a woman’s power 1 ” 

He smiled bitterly. 

“ What ? To drive men to the devil, most of all; aome- 
timeB—but rarely that—to minister to them as God’s angels 
might to Him-” 

“I will do that,” she said softly below her breath, “if 
Heaven gives me stren^h.” 

The old man lookea at the slender, childish figure, with 
the soft serious eyes upraised, and the small clasped hands 
entwined—so frail, so weak, so young she looked, that a 
great pity swept through his heart. 

“ Ay 1 pray that Heaven may,” he said solemnly. “ You will 
need it in the future mapped out for you, if ever woman did!” 

“ Can I ever leave Gia—do you think ? ” she asked him 
later on that evening when her task was done, and she laid 
down pen and paper, and rose to go home. 

The old man glanced at her in surprise. 

“ Why aio you ask ? ” 

“ It is so hard to be always beaten, and—I am not his 
child." 

“ True, but you are safely in his clutches. I fear to get 
out of them is a harder task than you can ever manage. 
Does he still treat you so cruelly ? ” 

“Yes,” she said sadly. “I am very unhappy there— 
always.” 

He stretched out his hand and drew her towards him— 
her little ragged cloak fell off and showed him the marks of 
cruel stripes on her shoulders, and white slender arms. 

“It is cruel—shameful!” he muttered angrily. “ One would 
hardly treat a brute so. I will speak to him, child, and see 
what I can do. I at least can appeal to his selfishness by 
telling him if he defaces your beauty now, it will be so much 
less in his pocket hereafter. It seems base to say it, but it 
may save you some stripes.” 

“ Are you coming with me—now 1 ” she asked gladly. 
“Hut there is your score, only half finished.” 

“It can wait,” he said quietly. “The world is in no such 
baste for my works that I need neglect duty or charity to 
attend to them. Come 1 ” 

Hand-in-hand they passed out into the cold dark streets, 
filled now with ink-black shadows. 

The child held her breath and looked with awe around 
her. It had always had something of fear for her—^this old 
Italian city with its gloomy architecture, its dark high walls, 
its vjiulted footwaya^d endless arches, and great l^yrinths 
of antique stone ana1biar1?le. 
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For five years she had lived with Gi^ in his miserable 
house, which was set far beyond the city gateeTi, out on the 
beautiful green hillside, from whence one could look down 
^ on the dusky old-world city below, and across great plains 
that stretched a'^ay like an emerald ocean till the distance 
wrapped them in hazy mist. For five years she had been 
beaten and tortured, and had fared^hardly and sparingly, for 
Gia was idle and never worked, and his wife had more than 
her weak strength could manage, with hoeing, and ploughing, 
and tending her poultry, and washing Ifnen, and carrying 
her garden produce to the market in the city. The other 
children lied, and stole, and fought, and quarrelled with each 
other, and took their stripes with loud outcries, and did their 
tasks with little care ; but Quita was always patient and 
gentle, asking neither for food, nor pity, nor remission of her 
labours, taking punishment with dauntless courage, even 
when tortured by the shy shame, and fugitive shrinking, 
inherent in her nature. 

Gia hated lifer alwavs. He hated her in that she was so 
unlike his other helpless slaves ; it gratified his sharp cruel 
temper to torture and ill-use her, even though he could wring 
no word of complaint from the patient childish lips, even 
though he had seen her drop scores and scores of times from 
sheer exhaustion at the tasks he set, and the treatment he 
gave. 

If it had not been for the old musician, and all he had 
taught her, the child would have grown up ignorant as the 
dumb brutes around her ; but Gia knew nothing of what 
she learnt with him, save that heirvoice grew daily more 
beautiful, until he in his own mind became doubtful as to 
whether she would bring him most money as a dancer, or a 
singer. 

He would have had her mind a blank, if possible, to make 
her more helpless in her slavery, more utterly dependent on 
hia mercy; but though he bad done his best to brutalise and 
•degrade her she had ever escaped him, for her mind was ' 
full of thoughts and dreams unfathomable, and she had a 
soul gifted with a nobility too pure and -a faith too perfect 
for his influence to reach or degrade. 

As she passed now through the dim-lit streets of the old 
Italian city, her hand clasped in that of her old faithful 
friend, she forgot her troubles, all her hard cruel life, all her 
bitter hardships. , 

The hollow echo of the stones beneath her feet, the vista 
of endless arches, the height of the gloomy walls, the strange 
impenetrable stillness breathing throughout the hushed dark- 
pess of the winter night, a.11 thes^ ^elij ^er with the old strange 
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sense of awe that had come to her when hrst she saw 
them. 

A spell as of old-world enchantment seems ever to hold 
these ancient cities of the sunny south—cities which have 
seen so much, and are full of traditions, ai^ hold the living* 
beauty of dead arts and the dreams of dead men so closely, 
that all the folly and frivolity of modern life can never 
obliterate their memory, even though it dwell in their 
midst. 

Old Marco knew every tradition and every history of 
Bologna, as one born there, and, loving it, cannot help but 
know. 

He had told the little wondering child beside him of sack 
and siege; of fire and fury, of the grand old University which 
had once seen scholars of all ages and all countries troop to 
its walls, of the genius that had immortalised its marbles, 
of the sad fate of tlie young gifted Prosperzia de Eossi, whom 
Bologna had once worshipped as a saint and a sovereign, and 
whose chisel had won fame even in days when ItfiJBiael Angelo 
had triumphed ; of all the beauty and the sadness, the 
shames and sorrows, the lives and deaths of men and women 
once crowned with the world’s praises, now deaf alike to its 
remembrance, or regret. All these things he had told her, 
and she had listened wondering and awe-struck, yet feed¬ 
ing mind and soul upon all the noble truths and deeds of 
heroism, and sad dead dreams, and giant efforts,'of which she 
heard. 

It was a strange education, but a noble one, for in all she 
learnt she saw that heroism and suffering and endurance 
went hand in hand, and in her childish mind grew up 
resolves as firm, patience as great, endurance as heroic. 

“ I wish I could keep you with me always, child,” said the 
old musician sadly, as they went out of the city gates and 
into the dark silent country beyond. 

She looked up at him with sudden rapture shining in her • 
eyes, “ Oh ! if you could / ” 

He shook his head regretfully. “ I am so old and so poor 
—not but that I would willingly share all I have with you 
to the last scudo. But Gia is not a man to be turned from 
his purpose readily,” 

“ He says I am to be a dancer at the theatres when I am 
old enough ; four more years, that is all. There is a girl 
at Milan now whom he trained, and who brings him much 
money. She came to see him once, and when 1 asked her 
wh|tt the life was li^ she laughed, and said, ‘ Paradise, after 
vbat it been/ tb3t she y^^fUed^ and honoured^ and wftde 
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much of by the great nobles, and had jewels and fine clothes, 
and a lovely house to live in, and never anyone to say her nay, 
be her caprices ever so many, or her whims eyer so costly ! ^ 
“ That is like enough,” said the old man. ^Yet, what a 
life to condemn one to, who is young and innocent, and—a 
woman ! Oh, child ! what will your future be in the years to 
come ? ” 

She looked wistfully up at the troubled face beside her. 

“ Harder than it is now—do you think ? ” she asked. 

‘‘ Harder, no ; but the ease and the luxury and the peace 
can only be won at a price more terrible than any bodily 
hardship—than any cruelty or brutality you endure now. 
You do not understand—yet ? No. But you will soon. Ah, 
you will soon.” * 

And he sighed deeply, and clasped the little soft fingers 
more closely in his withered palm. 

“ If you were but a boy,” he said, regretfully. 

“ You say that so often,” murmured the child. Is it so 
much better ^ 

“ In the years to come, when you will have to suffer and 
smile, though your heart be breaking, to dread men^s love, as 
the peach dreads the wasp’s kiss, which leaves corruption in 
its core ; to see your genius despised because it breathes 
through a thing so frail and weak ; to know your own 
powers and your own possibilities, yet see them bring you 
no favour or reward, save through channels where gold runs 
in streams of black dishonour ; to know that your beauty on 
the world’s stage, is a jest and-a mockery, and a shame, if you 
withhold it or not from men’s purchase ; to know all this and 
feel it to your heart’s core, till your life dies for very wretched¬ 
ness. That is the fate of women for whom the cruelty of 
circumstance has shaped such a future as Gia has shaped for 
you.” 

She turned pale and trembled. 

“ I cannot understand,” she said softly and timidly. “ It 
* seems terrible. Is there no escape ? ” 

“I would to God there were !” he cried with sudden 
passion. “ How came you into Gia’s power first ? ” 

“ I do not know,” she answered wearily. “ I remember, 
like a dream, some other life, when kind faces smiled on me 
and kind voices spoke to me, and then—a blank.” 

“ And afterwards ? ” 

“ It was always—Gia.” 

Poor child—poor child ! If I could only help you." But 
I am poor, friendless, and an outcast—in no way better than 
yourself, save that I owe dependence to none.” ^ 

She 1^94 lietened eagerlj^, but »ow her hesid drooped^ and 
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■ her face grew sad with those shadows that are so terrible to 
see on a face that is childish, and innocent, and fair. 

“ Life is very cruel,” resumed the old man wearily. “ Why 
do we live at all when existence is only a burden? The law. 
of creation is at once so terribe and so sad. We are bom— 
not of our own will; we breathe, suffer, die ; the dust of 
death is the breath of life, so we are told. Some enjoy it— 
prize it—glory in it. Others—and by far the greater part of 
humanity, these only groan under its burden, and sigh for 
its release. Truly God’s ways are strange. 

“ Has your life been hard always ? ” the child asked 
presently. “ You talk of it so sadly.” 

Her eyes rested on him as she asked the question, seeing 
only a dreary grey shrunken figure, old and sad, and poor, 
with a face where care had sown many lines, and eyes that 
held bitter truths and weary memories. 

“ Always,” he answered her with a sigh. “ Misfortune 
and I are long friends. I have groped throu^ life blindly. 

I have dreamed of greatness and woke to a garret and a 
crust. It is the lot or many men. Why not ? ” 

“ But some are great and successful,” she said timidly. 

“ True. I was not. It may be my own fault; I cannot 
tell. I loved Art and not the world. One cannot serve two 
masters, you know.” 

“ But your music is so beautiful—if it was only heard ! ” 

He smiled—a patient, weary smile. 

“ The world did not want to hear it when I -was young and 
prayed for its favour. I am oldTnow, and a beggar. It cares 
to listen still less.” 

The child was silent. Her mind could not always follow 
his through its labyrinth of thought; the cynicism, and 
weariness, and contempt with which he spoke of life and its 
mysteries, pained and perplexed her often. 

“ I thought once that to be great and famous, to have one’s 
name on men’s lips, to be honoured in men’s sight, to see the 
lii^lodies one had created and loved, lifted up from silence * 
and fitted to the praise of multitudfes and the wonder of 
cities—that this was the purest, sweetest, holiest joy life 
could hold, or the heart desire. But I was young then ; I 
am old now, and I have seen the folly, and vanity, and worth¬ 
lessness of all things—of human desire and human passion, 
of genius that fails to seduce opportunity, of gifts that fail to 
control circumstance, of the nches that are vanity to the 
holder and must be left at death’s bidding, of the love that is 
a dream with a bitter awakening. Ah, child, there is little 
to remember and le(\ to regret when one is poor,* and aJone^ 
apd—threescore,” 
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The child moved swiftly along beside him^ silent and half ' 
afraid of a sorrow she could not touch, and a loneliness she 
could not fathom. Her eyes grew tearful ; her lips sighed 
not for her own life that was still scarce begun, but for his 
that was so nearly ended. To her he seemed a hero and a 
martyr all in one. She marvelled that he should ever care to 
pity, or remember her ; yet in her simple childish way she 
thanked God that He had sent her one living creature to 
whom*she could speak without fear, and who showed her 
such pity and such tenderness as alone kept life in the little 
starved, lonely heart, that was so unspeakably desolate. 

Thus in silence and in thought they mounted the steep 
hillside, and passed into Gia’s house. 


CHAPTEK II 

^ OIA 

All the oppression that is done under the sun 

• 

“ Where have you stayed so late ? ” 

It was Gia’s voice—rough, and harsh, and taunting—that 
greeted Quita’s entrance. 

“ Nay, do not scold the child. I came home with her, and 
my steps are slow ; we were long on the road,” interrupted 
Marco Bosa gently, as he felt the little hand tremble in his 
own. • 

“ You came home with her,” said the man with a rude 
laugh. “ Is the little beggar too fine to walk by herself after 
nightfall ? Stuff her head with much more filly and fancy, 
Marco,* and she goes to you no more. What I say, I nftan. 
Now go, get a meal—there are bread and beans within ; and 
then to bed with you ! ” 

He motioned the child from the room with a fierce gesture 
that would have been a blow had Marco not been there; bu|^ 
the blustering wretch was a coward at heart, and did not care 
to ill-use the little creature before anyone else. 

“ You rive scant welcome, Gik,” said the old musician, as 
he seated himself by the fire and rubbed his numb and 
withered hands together for m armth. 

“ I never waste words,” was the curt response. ** What do 
you want with me to-night 1 , 

What are you going to do with the child 1 She is growing 
up fast.” 

“ So—blows the wind that way ? Have you an eye to the 
profits of your nightingale’s music, then ? ” 
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Nay, Gia,’* said the other, letting the taunt pass by un¬ 
noticed. “ I think she is clever—gifted, indeed, beyond her 
age and sex. It seems hard to condemn her to the life of a 
dumb brute, or a wirestrung puppet. You have plenty other 
children to make dancers of—why force this girl to becorae*^ 
one too ? ” 

“Because I choose,”'muttered Gia with a fierce oath. 
“ And because I won’t be dictated to by you, or any living 
being. What is it to you what I do with the child ? She is 
mine. Mine only—body and soul, and she shall know it too 
in the future as in the past! ” 

“It were wiser to treat her well, then,” said the old man, 
still curbing his wrath and restraining angry words for the 
child’s sake. “ Bethink you, Gi^, slaves rebel sometimes— 
worms turn on the foot that treads them into the dust. One 
day she may escape you !” 

It will be the last day of her life when she does,” swore 
Gia under his breath. 

“ Who is she ? Not a peasant’s child, ftdr of this land 
surely ? ” » 

“ Mind your own affairs, friend Marco,” shouted the man 
angrily. “ Meddle with me and the child at your peril. You 
are teaching her too much as it is. What think you do I 
care that she sings like a nightingale or plays like St. Cecilia 
herself?” 

A gleam of defiance shot from the old man’s eyes. 

“ You may not. The world will. I tell you the girl has 
genius tliat will give her Aore than woman’s greatness. 
Would you destroy it as a weed flung on a dunghill to rot ? ” 

“ Ay—-that I would if it took her from my power, or made 
her less a beast of burden than she is.” 

“ May Heaven forgive you, Gia 1 ” said the old man, rising 
and confronting him in the deepening gloom. “It is a terrible 
thing to have a young fair life in Jour power, and to turn it 
to ruin and destruction. Yet one word before I go. If you 
and ill-use the child as you are doing, you will weaken 
her body and destroy her beauty. It is to your own advan¬ 
tage that you treat her well She is as pliant as a reed now, 
but a day may come when the reed will snap asunder in your 
very hands, and then—^what have you?” 

In his glance there was an unconscious appeal, a vague 
prayer for softer word or promise, but it was in vain. 

The man set his teeth tighter, and looked at him in grim glee. 

“I will answer you presently,” he said, and strode to the 
door of the inner ^oom and called to the child as she sat 
iftunching her dry V^^ts, and bade her come fo him with an 
oath that was fiercer and wickeder than of yore, 
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The child trembled and obeyed. She stood before him—a 
little, weak, helpless thing, with a sorrowful appeal in her 
great dark eyes, and a mute courage in the firm closed lips. 

“ Little brute I ” said the man ferociously, “ what lies you 
•have told of me to this old brain-sick fool I know not. 
Nevertheless it is but fair he should see your chastisement 
and learn how I brook interference,*or rebellion. Strip ! ” 

“ Not so—not so. Oh, Gia, for the love of all the saints be 
merciful! cried the old man in a passion of horror and 
remorse. 

“ Silence, fool 1 ” thundered the other ; while the child, 
pale as death, g^ve no glance or word of appeal, but shook 
off the coarse linen folds from her delicate shoulders, and 
stood in her white and perfect loveliness before him, like a 
statue of marble. 

Gik seized a thick rope from a nail on the wall. His arm 
was raised. The scourge whistled through the air, curling 
adderlike in fierce descent. 

Yet, ere it oould fall, his arm was seized as in a Vice ; he 
was ^ised like a feather in arms to which passion and shame 
and nery indignation had for a moment lent the long-past 
strength of youth, and hurled against the wall, where hia 
head struck with a crash like a felled log! He lay there 
prostrate, senseless—stunned. 

“ Come, child—come ! ” 

The child heard the voice, and started from her lethargy 
of fear. The room was very dark, only a fitful gleam from 
the logs smouldering on the hearth, lit it at intervals. 

The old man breathed heavily. The sound of the wind 
outside as it swept from the mountain heights surged dully 
on his ears; his pulses beat like hammers. He could not 
tell whether he had dealt death or no in that moment of 
unmanageable fury, of superhuman strength. He did not 
care either at that moment. He only seized the child’s hand 
and hurried her away with him into the dark bitter night, as 
if a troop of furies were unleashed behind him. * 

She was quite sileut. She hurried along beside him, half 
fearful and naif glad. She was leaving Gia, that was she 
thought. Perhaps Marco would protect her, keep her with 
him henceforward. 

“May I stop with you always now?” she asked him 
timidly, as they entered his dwelling at last. 

He looked at her with a smile more weary and more sad 
than tears. 

“ If it lies in man*8 power to keep you—yes.” 

“What are you doing?” she asked jsreseutly, as dhe 
watched him more to .and fro, coUecting his few poaseseious 
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and some treasured mss. that he packed in a bundle 
together. 

“ We must leave here at once,” he said with a glance half 
pad, half regretful at the old bare walls and desokte dreari¬ 
ness of his chamber. 

“ Where shall we go?” she asked, wondering yet delighted 
at the thought of traveL 

“ To Borne. I have a friend there. You will be safe, I 
think ; as for me-” 

“ What ? ” she questioned, as he hesitated. 

** It matters little,” he answered, “ whether I die by the 
hand of justice, or the palsy of age; a few years more or less, 
what are they ? But I would have you safe.” 

At nightfall next day a man, aged and bent, and a little 
peasant-boy with a pale, wistful, wondering face and short 
bright curls, entered the gates of Borne. 

They were not molested. In the dark, lowering, windy 
weather they trod the half-deserted streets, and Btted by 
huge columns and broken arches, by white gleams of rpined 
statues, and down crooked, noisome streets, where any crime 
might have been wrought under cover of the brooding 
shadows. 

The two figures fiitted ghostlike through thedaikness, and 
came at last to a door from whence a faint stream of light 
issued. 

The man paused and knocked. A few hurried words 
ensued between the person who opened it, and himself. 

Then he and the little pale-faced lad passed in, and the 
door was closed on the gloom and silence of the night 
without. 


CHAPTER III 

Let the world abandon you, 

But to yourself be true. 

Ruined and deceived! 

With those two words as the keynote on which to found 
the new harmonies of a new life, Cecil Calverley awoke as 
one from a dream. He had had no comprehension of calamity 
until) with the suddenness of a sirocco’s blast, it had swept 
across his life and left all desolate and bare behind it. 

Jhen a sudden hal^d of his kind, of the world, of himself 
had followed ; all thiJt was left to him was the consciousness 
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of misery, the strength of endurance. At first the one thought 
in his mind had been to clear his mother’s name and his own 
from the foul aspersion cast upon them, to insist on a recog¬ 
nition of his own rights, and to take his place once more 
* among those of his family and race who had turned so coldly 
away from his passionate entreaties. But as bodily weakness 
and physical prostration stole over, his frame these feelings 
died out; a great despair, an utter hopelessness took their 
place. Of what avail, of ^at benefit to do this now ? His 
father had gone out of the world believing in this accusation, 
his last wishes a stringent command to bar him from all 
rights of inheritance. Nothing could alter these facts, nothing 
clear up the mystery between dead and living. 

He was almost penniless now, for he had refused to accept 
a farthing of his brother’s wealth, or be indebted to him for 
a single favour. The work he had resolved on demanded a 
large amount of time, of patience, and money, and mean¬ 
while he had to live and for the first time find out that such 
a thing as actuid want might stare him in the face in practic*)! 
demonstration of the foolishness of pride, and the necessity 
for means to preserve life, now when that life looked least 
endurable. 

Sometimes he longed for death, since in life he saw no ray 
of hope, no gleam of sunshine, where once both had streamed 
in prodigal radiance. Physical misery, mental stupor 
oppressed his brain, and left no clear space for thought. 
What to do, where to go he scarcely knew, only the conscious¬ 
ness ^hat something must be thought out and decided upon 
came upon him from time to time. 

The simple-minded peasants who had found him lying 
prostrate and exhausted among the woods in the early dawn 
of the autumn day, and taken him to their homely dwelling, 
deemed that his brain was wandering, and, while they 
ministered to his needs and gave him shelter, pitied him 
with an intense pity, as one who must be oxAj jou for the 
rest of his days. It was several weeks before he recovered 
strength and merooiy once more ; and then looking back on 
that past from which the gulf of half a. lifetime seemed to 
sever him, he tried to brace up his fallen energies and think 
out some plan for the future that Im before his thankless 
feet. 

When he at las , rose and found strength enough to leave 
tho^e who had befriended him in his helplessness and^aeed, 
he found he had but very little money left. He knew he 
could have applied to Vere Danvers, and his friend’s 
generous heart would have placed unlimited wealth at his 
command; but he shrank mm speajungi even to one he 
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loved and trusted, of the dishonour that had fallen on his 
life, the bitterness that would henceforth be his portion. 

The world looked very empty and desolate to him as he 
opened his eyes on it once more, and felt the fever mists 
clear off from his brain, and the necessities of existence 
sound their imperative claims. Some words he had spoken 
to Lord Danvers in oiie of their jesting good-humoured 
controversies came back to his memory as he stood eiect in 
the cottage door and gazed on the s^deued glory of the 
aut]^n woods. Despair is a greater master than Content; 
it is through suffering alone that Art has taught its grandest 
lessons.’’ As he thought o^ those words something within 
him seemed to stir and waken from a long lethargy; the 
birth of a noble ambitipn, a brave endurance, was signalled 
by the remembrance. He knew that what had been was 
oyer and done with, but^'the .future still stretched before 
him, and in the future .was hope. A feeble hope maybe, a 
dim, deeting, shadowy thing, but nevertheless enough now 
to waken in him the dreams of his ypulbh, the desires 
he had deemed dead and stifled by the iron hands of 
misery. 

Above the fret and fever of life, the wretchedness of 
abasement, a light seemed to break at last—a light pure 
and radiant as that of the new-born day on which he gazed. 
It was that mysterious something which adversity cannot 
kill, which suffering cannot destroy, that longing of the 
soul to triumph, that craving of the mind to achieve, that 
subtle force of genius dominant within the tortured fcame, 
which summons life to labour even in its hours of darkest 
pain, and is salvation to that life when the paralysis of an 
infinite despair threatens to annihilate all that is best and 
noblest in its nature. Such a feeling was Cecil Calverley’s 
salvation now. 

It braced his energies and stirred a fresher pulse of 
feeling within his heart. A greater inheritance than any 
he had lost, still remained. Liberty and intellect were in 
his keeping, and pointed onwards to a goal that might be 
reached^ a &iumph yet to be attained. ^ 

In this moment, at this hour, the frozen bands of misery 
seemed loosed about his heart; he forgot the fatal passion 
whose treachery had struck the first blow at his youth and 
its paradise of hope; he forgot the taunts and sneers of his 
foe, <the coldness and disbelief of his kindred, the unpitying 
thrusts of misfortune that had stabbed him with so 
merciless a persiste^e. In the serene cool calm of tbe early 
d!ky, Nature spoke \o him again as she had been used to 
speak, with a voice that lifted bis soul above the things of 
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earth and time, and led him to the footstool of a Divine 
Consoler and the thnone of an Infinite Mercy. The innate 
strength and nobleness of his nature revived and filled him 
nrith a heroism that only suffering could have taught. He 
took up the burden of existence once more, and bo moved 
forward again to the world*s great highway, resolved to 
accept his fate and endure its chances for sake of that 
higher life, those greater gifts, which lay beyond and above 
the things of time, and whose immeasurable glories dwarfed 
all earth's woes into insignificance, and all earth's joysmto 
contempt. 

DHAPARUjSiLA LTBRAPY. 

Thou wert a beautiful thought 
Aud softly budded forth.—iyrow, 

Tt was the hottest hour of the* hot summer noontide in 
Home. 

The brazen yellow sunshine lay on the waters of the 
Tiber, on the dirty, narrow, ill-paved streets, on the 
deserted bridges and closed shutters of the houses. It beat 
against the panes of a little window from whence sprung a 
tiny balcony that overlooked the banks of that once glorious 
river, the pride of every Roman, be he ever so great or 
ever so humble. Both window and balcony belonged to a 
tumbledown-looking house, ancient and poverty-stricken. 
In the room within, a girl was sitting alone at a table 
covered with books and mss. One hand was buried in the 
soft heavy clusters of her hair. The sleeves of her simple 
diess were thrown back from her bare snowy arms as if for 
coolness, and the fiush on her cheeks which coloured their 
natural pallor was the flush of exhaustion and fever. 

There was no breath of air anywhere. < The intense mid¬ 
summer heat seemed doubly hot in this small close room ; 
Hud the flowers, which were its only adornment, looked 
faded and withered as they drooped from vase and glass. 
She pushed away her books at last with a weary languid 
gesture, and rising, went over to the little casement aud 
leaned out as if for a breath of air. , 

“ If only we were not so poor," she sighed. ** If only we 
could breathe the air on the heights, ana get away from the 
hot desert brejiths and the pestilential odours of the swam^ 
The sky here is like a brazen vessel. I think it is only ^ 
sound of the fountains that keeps life in one at all J ** 
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And indeed she was right; for, when the fever-mists lie 
heavy on the air and the sky has never a cloud, and the 
faces of the people grow pale and their eyes heavy, and the 
wearied horses and laden oxen pant and faint with drought' 
—at times like this, Eome would not be bearable, were it 
not for the endless water-songs that fall on the ear from 
ruined walls and arches, and shades of dusky streets and 
every steep and stony way, until the splash and tinkle of the 
silver notes come to 1^ the one sound longed for, and blessed. 

AS the girl leant there in the hot sunshine, a step came 
up the narrow stairs, a feeble, halting step, that made her 
turn swiftly and suddenly to the door, and descend to give 
the aid of her strong young arm to the old man who was 
slowly and toilfully approaching. 

Very old and vjery feeble he seemed, though the girFs 
tender care and loving welcome gave a momeutwy bright¬ 
ness to his face, and his step grew a trifle quicker. 

“HoW tired you are,” she said gently ; ^ there, sit down 
and rest. I have some wine here cooling for you, and bread 
and fruit too. You must want food.” 

He seated himself and let her remove his hat, and bring 
him the fruit and wine on a little table which she placed by 
his side. 

“Thank you, my dear,” he said, looking lovingly at her 
fair girlish face. “ It is good to have such a handmaiden 
even if one is poor and of no account.” 

“ Have you Drought any nfews ? ” she £^ked. 

“ I have, the best of news. We are going to leave Eome 
for the summer. Does that please you *? ” 

“ Oh yes ! ” she said joyfully. “ This heat is killing you, 
dear maestro, and even I grow indolent and dull and can 
work at nothing. But liow is it ? Where are we to go ? ” 

“ Well, it is not far, dear, only to a villa on the hills; 
it is owned by Prince Sanfiiano, the same gentleman who 
secured my appointment as organist at Father Crispinis. 
He wishes me to look over some valuable MSS. in his 


musical library, and classify and arrange them. The work 
18 light and the my large, and besides, he says he hindblf 
goes away from Eome now, and I cannot do better than 
take up my abode in his villa till the music is done. ‘ But 
my grand-daughterf’ I said. ‘Bring her with you,’ was 
the reply. ‘ The city is too hot for her at this season, and 
perham she may help you.’ ” 

“ V^at a good id man he must be,” said the girl. 

^ “ Good I my child, there are few like him, so rich and 
mnerouB, and never a thought of himself} always of others, 
Well, are you not glad ^ 
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“ Very glad,” she said softly, “ Only just before you came 
I was lamenting that we were so poor th^t we must stay here 
through the burning summer drought, suffering alike in 
mind and body for the want of just a little money to take us 
• to the mountains. Oh, dear Marco, when will you let me 
help you, really ? ” 

The old man touched her cheek caressingly. 

All in good time, my child. Let me see, you are but 
fifteen, as near as we can guess. A little more patience 
still. It would be a pity to mar your future by a hasty step 
now. And another thing, child, we have always one^ear 
when we challenge public notice—Gia.” 

“ But he has no claim. He could not force me to go away 
with him now,'^ she said impetuously. 

The old man shook his head. 

“ He is a bad man, and revengeful. We never can tell 
what he may choose to do. I only wonder he has never 
traced us yet.” 

“ But you k^t me disguised so long ; and then ^we lived 
so quietly, never going out except at night. How could 
he ? ” 

“ The evil have many ways and means of which you know 
nothing. My dear, if I only knew your future was secure I 
should die happy.” 

The girl knelt down and rested her arms on his knee, 
looking tenderly up at the old wrinkled world-worn face 
above her. 

“Dear Marco, do not talk,of dying. What should I do 
without you 1 ” 

“ My dear, Gk)d will be your protector ; and the gift He has 
given and the genius He has implanted in your nature will 
be your beat comforters for any of life’s woes. You have a 
noble future stretching out before you. You are so unlike 
all others of your sex, too. You have none of their petty 
tyrannies, and caprices, and foolish wasteful vanities. You 
. are a true child of Art, Quita, and I pray you may remain 
so ; it may exile you from much that your sex at large 
esteem, but it will compensate to you for all lesser love 
%r poorer joys if only you cling to it faithfully and serve it 
well.” 

She looked thoughtfully away beyond him and out to the 
distant waters, that lay so still and calm in the hot haze of 
the sunshine. 

“ I should like to be great,” she said softly, as if speaking 
to herself more than to him ; “ but then women are so weak. 
I think of Pxosperzia’s fate.” 

“ Jt ^38 the cruelty of man that killed her,” be said, -vWth 
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a sudden chill of fear in his heart. ^^Oh, my dear, my dear, 
I forgot that you will soon be a woman ! ” 

“ Is it so sad a thing ? 

“ If you are alone, no ; if you let a rival to your art creep 
within your breast and whisper of vainer, lower joys, yes. 
You see you have known nothing of your own sex, and you 
are so strong, and brave, and loyal, and you have so much 
genius that all these great* and good gifts should make you 
happy, if you would but keep to them alone. But will you ? ” 

She looked up at him with clear untroubled eyes. 

“ Of a certainty, yes,^’ she said. “ Why Should you fear 
otherwise ? I can never be sad or unhappy while I have 
music to console me.” 

“You have had a strange life for a girl,” he resumed 
presently : “ old books, and crabbed lore, and an old, sad, 
gloomy companion.” 

“Never thaty^ she tnterrupted. 

“ Well, my dear, so you say, because you care for me in that 
tender W 9 manish way of yours, but all thesaige the thoughts 
of age are not those of youth, though you are so full of the 
past and its wonders, and content to learn what I teach, and 
live in dreams and feed on poems and idyllic fancies, all 
unreal, impossible, even in their very purity and nobility— 
still a time may come when the woman's heart within you 
will awaken, and then-” 

He paused. 

“ Do you fear for me, then ? ” she asked. 

“ I fear for your Art.” 

“ What makes you speak of these things to-day ? ” she said 
softly. 

“ Because to-day for the first time these ten years that we 
have lived together I seem to have discovered that your 
childhood has slipped away without my even noting its 
progress.” 

“ And why to-day ? ” she questioned softly. 

But he would not answer. He did not like to tell the girl 
who was so thoroughly unconscious of her own charms of face 
and form, that the Prince who had offered him his villa on 
the breezy heights so far from the city's heat and breath, had 
said at the same time ; 

“ By the way, llosa, what are you going to do with that 
breathing piece of sculpture of yours? She grows more 
perfect every day.” , 

And these words had troubled the old man sorely, for to him 
Quita seemed still a child, though nigh ten years had passed 
since she had been rijcued from Gia's tyranny by him. 

A child she might nave been in innocence, \inworldUnes8, 
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docility, but in her dreamy eyes, and graceful stature, and 
soft pale beauty of feature there lived the loveliness 
of dawning womanhood now, and Rosa knew that men 
would not be blind to it much longer nor leave her so 
“ either. 

She did not ask him further questions, seeing he was 
silent. She was at no time a great speaker, being too full of 
dreams and thoughts to heed much the trifling details that 
pressed for notice. 

“ You see, my dear,*’ resumed the old man presently, “you 
are very fair, and the life for which you are destined is one 
that places a woman’s beauty in the full blaze of the world’s 
sunlight. Some, the dazzle scorches, some it blinds, few 
there are it leaves unharmed. When I was very young, but 
a few years older than yourself, I knew such a woman as I 
fear you will be, very gifted, very fair, whose voice, they say, 
let fall notes like a rain of diamonds. She was a queen in 
her way—the world adored her. Many loved her, I among 
them. She did not care for me—no, but she very 

gentle, and showed no scorn of my unworthy suit, as indeed 
she might have done; I was so poor and humble in those 
-days. But a time came when she too loved, when all of 
earth and all of heaven lay for her in the eyes of one man. It 
is such an old, old story, my dear, every generation of man 
can but repeat it, and -yet how each soul suffers for it in- 
tlividually. He wearied of her and forsook her. Then her 
life seemed to fade just like a flower at the breath of winter’s 
kiss. She lost all her beauty ; her genius seemed of no 
account, and then—she died. That is all 1 ” 

The girl looked up at him with soft eyes of sympathy. 
The sense of sorrow and of woe in days gone by oppressed 
her pure and lofty fancies, and chilled her heart with a dim 
sense of some future suffering that might touch herself. 

“ Is life all sad '1 ” she sighed. 

“The greater part of it is,” he answered her. “And 
.women lind it s^dest of all. Evan you, dear, who are 
innocent and tender of nature, and lofty and pure in soul, 
even you may not escape. It is the destiny of all who live.” 

His voice ceased. 

Quitk looked up at his face and saw his thoughts were far 
away, perhaps living again that sweet dead past, when love 
could breathe its sorrows into dreams as fair as hers. She 
rose softly from her place and left him with the sunshine 
falling across his silvered hair till it looked like the halo of a 
saint. 

“ How good he is 1 ” she murmured to herself. “ And yet 
^is life bas beep but one long soirow. le Qod just 
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And come what may 
I have been blest,— Byron. 

Ten years have passed since Cecil Calverley left his little 
waif in the charjEje of Mere Thdrfese—passed quietly, un¬ 
obtrusively, dreamily, their passage marked to the child but 
by the festivals of the Saints’ Calendar, and the changes of 
the seasons as they robed or robbed the outer world, and 
brightened only by the visits of her protector and guardian. 
Into that quiet retreat no sign of turmoil, no stir of the 
strifes and passions and conflicts of life ever came. The 
ministry of the sisterhood was carried on from day to day, 
and month to month, and the child learned from one or other 
whatever they could teach ; languages from one, music from 
another, hroidery and exquisite needlework, the use of herbs 
and plants, the skill and gentleness of a nurse, the patience, 
compassion, and steadiness of nerve so useful to a woman, 
and almost as rare as needful. Such training, and such an 
education, gave her a gravity beyond her years, a heroism 
beyond her sex ; gave her, too, an utter unconsciousness of 
her own growing loveliness, which made her an object of 
wonder and admiration to the sisters. Tall, graceful, pliant 
as a willow stem, with a face calm and exquisite as a 
pictured saint; eyes lustrous yet thoughtful, a smile of 
wonderful sweetness and a ceitain gravity and sadness ever 
on the soft curved lips, she was little like the rosy cherub 
whose infantine beauty had delighted Cecil’s artistic eyes in 
her mossy nest in the wood. 

For the first five years after placing her at the convent, he 
had come regularly twice in each year to see her. The time 
had passed pleasantly enough for the child, in the simple 
friendly care of the good Superior, who had loved her with, 
an exceeding love that almost approached adoration. Much 
of her life had been spent out of doors among the woods and 
orchard grounds surrounding the home, and the figure of the 
little child, with her cloud of flying hair and her quick rest¬ 
less movements, had grown to be a familiar and welcome sight 
there; Even the birds flocked round her for their never- 
faijting meal of crumbs as fearlessly as if she were one of 
theB^selves, and she would imitate their calls and songs with 
marvellous accuracy, and bring them to perch on her 
shoulders and wrists, and sway in flocks above her head, till 
tlje amazed sisters declared it was almost a miracle. 

But it was only jhe miracle of freedom and fearleasness, 
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the innate sympathy -witl^all living or sentient Nature—from 
bird, or beast, or insect, to tree, or flower, or blossom. To 
her-everything was beautiful on the earth, from the first bud 
of spring to the frost-crystal of winter ; in bursting blossom 
* and blushing fruit, in the strange sweet music of birds, in the 
drowsy hum of insect life, in the depths of fathomless waters 
and winding forests, in the rhyming melodies of blowing 
winds, and babbling streams, and rustling leaves there was 
ever and always the same beauty that is free to all sight, 
but sealed to most appreciation. 

She knew nothing of sorrow personally. She saw much 
suffering, and ministered to it with the dove-like grace and 
tender compassion of a sister of mercy; but to her no 
sickness came, no suffering fell. She had thriven with 
marvellous perfection since that one almost fatal illness, from 
whose death-like trance Cecirs voice had roused lier. She 
was suffered to go to and fro at will, from sunrise to sunset; 
her strength was not tasked, her mind was not burdened, 
and she grew up gradually to health and grace and loveliness, 
as if in very rebellion against the fate that had left her to 

own discovery she knew ; but no sense of shame, 
no hint that might distress or disturb her innocent soul had 
ever been spoken in her ear, or allowed to come to her 
knowledge. And, in her way, she was proud, and had a 
certain dauntlessness and calm that were rather fostered 
than rebuked by the incessant praise and love bestowed 
upon her. 

As years went by, her passionate love and reverence for 
Cecil increased. It was the one link that bound her to the 
outer world ; and the rarity of his visits invested him with 
an almost superstitious wonder in her eyea As they 
lessened, and from half-yearly grew annual, and then 
occurred at even longer periods, she was intensely pained 
and perplexed ; but she never would have dared to reproach 
•him, and only waited, and hoped, and longed for his coming 
in the sweet, calih, monotonous days of her convent life, with 
a patience that her training was well calculated to give. 

But these ten years that had drifted by so uneventfiilly 
for her, had been full of purpose and momentous with events 
for her self-appointedPguardian. 

Once roused from his lethargy of despair, once nerved to 
the effori of endurance, Cecil Calverley had taken up the 
burden of life and borne it with the fortitude and patience 
that wins victory from all the hardships and privations time 
may bring. ■ , 

A strange, solitarjr, exiled life he led, giving to Art from 
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necessity ^hat he had once given Som love ; sad often, and 
weary often of the struggles and the pain, uncheered through 
all those years by any voice of love, by any word from the’ 
land of his birth; his identity hidden under a feigned name, 
he himself forgotten in that great world he had left, save' 
by a friend who vainly sought and a woman who as vainly 
loved him. To both of these came neither word nor sign ; a 
silence as of the grave seemed to have fallen between this 
man and them : and slowly, gradually, as that veil of silence 
darkened over his memory, they ceased to speak or to 
wonder, though they remembered still. 

Sometimes a thought of the home he had loved, the ties 
he had broken, the friendship- he had forsaken, came to 
Cecil with an overmastering longing to hear some other tidings 
of all these, save just the chance news that he read in printed 
records of the great world’s doings, words which spoke of 
Lord Danvers as a statesman of marvellous ability and ever- 
increasing, influence; of the new Earl of Strathavon’s 
marriage, and the birth of a son and daughter ; of the gossip 
of the heau-monde of Paris, wlien the lovely notoriety they 
had named “ Faustine ” shone upon them from the ranks of 
their own order, and with her beauty and her wealth, her 
caprices and extravagances dazzled them into wonder, and 
exacted from them a certain acknowledgment of the position 
she had won. 

All these things drifted to him through strange and divers 
channels, waking something of the pain that Time had 
lulled to temporary rest, the pain that had come to him 
with the first shock of treachery, and the first stroke of 
misfortune. 

Into his lonely self-contained life, no friendship entered, 
no thoughts of softer ties or dearer hopes awoke, even with 
the passage of the years. 

He had gone to Pome and worked there as a painter, 
giving up all his time to his one beloved pursuit, labouring 
untiringly, unceasingly, and with that set and unalterable 
resolve that combats ail difficulties and opposes to obstacles 
a resistance so inflexible that they can but acknowledge 
defeat, however unwillingly. If “ the labour we delight in 
physics pain,” Cecil Calverley should most assuredly have 
bought that remedy for his sufferings^ittnd as time went on 
he knew their first sharpness was deadened and their first 
agony subsiding. He had resolved to achieve greatness for 
himself in that future which treachery had darkened and 
dishonour had embittered; and when a man’s heart is sternly 
and determinedly set on one single thing, and to its ac- 
complishiuent, he brings all the energies of l)ia nature^ all 
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the gifts of his intellect, i?is odd indeed if fortune favour 
him not, for very reluctance of admiration, for very caprice 
of will. And fortune had favoured him in a manner. 

Slowly and surely he had wound his way up that steep 
And slippery eminence, slowly and surely with a dauntless 
faith in the future, and a dogged persistence in the present, 
he had laboured and toiled and achieved. These ten years 
had passed almost like a dream ; now he looked back on 
them. His youth, his dreams, his love, with all its fatal 
sorcery, looked phantomlike and indistinct. To himself 
he seemed changed out of all likeness to the frank, sunny- 
tempered boy, who had looked on the world as a paradise of 
enjoyment; who had revelled in its treasures of art, and 
woven a golden dream of bliss from the haze of a passionate 
worship. 

All these things looked so far, so terribly far away now ; 
yet there were enough of the poet-fancies of old in him still 
to soften the bitterness of this broken ideal, to make him 
vaguely conscious of the pure and tender beauty of that lost 
youth, which had drifted into the dimness of a memory. 
Ofttimes in the isolation of his life in that old Latin villa 
set far amidst the sloping hillsiifes of Home, these thoughts 
would steal to him, these memories wotdd return, and with 
them a passionate longing for the joys they had promised; 
only to witlihold. 

It seemed to him as if the only tie that bound him to any 
likeness with his fellow-men was that strong link between 
the little life he had saved* and his own, The sweet 
spontaneous affection of the child was very dear to him, and 
the beauty and simplicity and innocence of her life gave him 
a complete content in her welfare. And she was so much a 
child still in her words and ways that the passage of years 
seemed scarcely to change her, and were equally unnoticed by 
himself. 

It chanced, however, that his annual visit had for once 
been prevented. He had accepted a commission to go 
abroad with a party of tourists to make some necessary 
sketches. The plan had been hastily decided upon ; the 
offer hastily made and as suddenly accepted. For a year he 
had been absent from Rome, and for more than a year had 
not seen F^lise. A yftir—nothing to himself, but just that 
most important year in a woman’s life, when the boundary 
of childhood is crossed, even if unconsciously. , 

And in that jrear sbe had crossed it, 
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CHAPTEE VI 

“you have defied me” 

Something the heart must have to cherish^ 

Must joy and pain and sorrow learn, 

Something with passion clasp, or perish, 

And in itself to ashes bum. 

“I MUST go and see the child,” said Cecil to himself as the 
salt cool air of Sihe sea blew over his face, and the great 
ship took her stately way over the width of waters to the 
land from which he had been long absent. 

He sent no word of his coming. He knew the surprise 
would be all the sweeter to the faithful little heart that 
held his memory in so dear a reverence, so fond a gratitude. 
But when he came to the familiar place and heard the 
flying footsteps of his waif coming to jrelcome him, he 
stared in amazement at the graceful maiden who burst upon 
his vision in place of the child he had last seen. He 
remembered the face he had once painted, the face of the 
child Christ, looking out from a background of shadow with 
soft pathetic eyes, but here before him was a face that had 
an angePs calm and almost a woman’s loveliness. The soft 
black robe that clothed the slender form showed every 
graceful curve and line, the bright fair hair waving over the 
low brow rippled in careless ^natural beauty over the beauti- 
fully>shaped head, and was then knotted back in its own 
simple wealth. Childhood, girlhood, all seemed to have 
vanished, he only recognised her by her eyes. 

She came swiftly towards him with a cry of welcome that 
thrilled his heart with its ecstasy of gladness. Her arms 
were round his neck in the old familiar childish welcome, 
her lovely parted lips upraised for the accustomed caress he 
had been used to give. For a moment astonishment held 
him powerless and silent. It seemed to him for the first 
time that he had no right to touch those girlish lips, to clasp 
that maiden form ; the child he had saved, sheltered, loved, 
had vanished so utterly now. His coldness seemed to pain 
her; she withdrew from his embrace and looked wonderingly 
up at his face. 

“It is BO long since you have been,” she said breathlessly; 
“ and now you have come, are you not even glad 1 ” 

The sweet musical voice recalled him to himself. 

^ “ F^lise,” he said, “ is it really you 1 My xjhild, I should 
pot have known you ! ” 
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‘‘That is right,” she said gladly, “still ^our child; I 
thought you had forgotten me. Am I chaiiged ? ” 

“ Changed ! ” he exclaimed, “ I left you a child, I find a 
• woman. This last year has indeed transformed you.” 

“Not in heart,” she. said softly. “Now come and sit 
down and tell me wTiere you have been so long, and when 
you will take me with you. You'remember you promised 
I should not stay here when I was once grown up. You 
yourself find that 1 have done that at last.” 

“ You have indeed,” he said, as if still bewildered. 

“ It is so good, so good to see you once more,” she said in 
her old fond childish way. “ I thought something must have 
happened ; you were never away so long before.” 

“ Have you been well? ” he asked, 

“Well? I am always well! ” 

“And happy?” 

“ 1 should be happier with—you.” 

The face be^re her flushed beneath its sun-tan at the 
frank unembarrassed words. 

“ You are a child at heart still,” he said softly, “but in all 
else how changed ! ” 

“ It is strange to hear you say that,” she answered. 
“ I can see no change save that I have grown taller, and am 
jnade to wear my hair like this ” (turning her head to him 
with a pretty, graceful gesture). “ Do you like it better ? ” 

There was no vanity in the simple question, it was merely 
the natural desire to know^, that he was pleased. Cecil 
smiled. 

“ It is very pretty, but I think I like the old way best.” 

“Then I shall go back to it,” she said impetuously. 
“ I only care for what pleases you.” 

“ Stop 1 ” he said hurriedly as she raised her hands with 
the evident intention of pulling the beautiful rippling 
clusters about her face and shoulders, in the old child- 
.fashion. “ Stop, F61ise, my opinion is only that of a man ; 
doubtless the sisters know best what is suitable.” 

“ But you are my guardian—I wish to do what you like 
only.” 

“ My dear,” he said gently, “ do you know that I have no 
claim on you whatever; that at any time if your parents 
were discovered or your history known, I must give up all 
control, care, or knowledge of your future, if they so 
willed it ? ” 

She turned very pale. 

“ You could not be so cruel,” she said. “ You know I love 
you ; you have been everything to me since my childhood, 
1 can never repay the debt of gratitude 1 owe you. It would 
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break my heart to be takeu from you. Ob, pray do not say 
such things to me again ! ” 

Cecil looked at her in perplexity, the responsibility of hia 
self-appointed guardianship began to press heavily upon his 
notice at last. 

“ I do not wish to pain you, F^lise,’* he said gently. “Far 
from it; but you are growing to womanhood now, and I 
cannot let you be blind any longer to the duties or trials 
before you. Tell me, are you tired of your secluded life 
here?” 

“ Oh yea ” she said eagerly. ** It is all very calm and 
peaceful and fair, and I have been very happy, and love 

Mdi‘e Thdrfese and the good sisters dearly, but-” 

“So there is a but/" he said smiling. 

“ Oh yes, I want to see the world I read of,” she said, 
flushing and paling alternately with excited feeling. “The 
beautiful cities and countries. The fair women and noble 
men, all who are great in Art and Science. All who are 

heroes in their own day. All-” 

“My dear child,” he interrupted, “ where did you hear of 
these things ? ” 

“ From books, partly,” she said; “ lately from Pcre 
J erome.” 

Cecil started as if an adder had stung him. 

“P^re Jerome!” he repeated. “"What have you to do 
with him ? ” 

The girl coloured and looked half shyly down at the 
polished floor, on which her slender foot was nervously 
tracing a pattern. 

.“He is confessor here,” she said at last, “and he has 
taught me a great deal-” 

“That you had better never have learnt,” interrupted 
Cecil impetuously. 

“ Do you think so ? ” she said, half in wonder. “ I did not 
know you would have objected.” 

“ Do you pray to the saints and believe all the mummery 
you hear 1 ” he asked sternly. 

“No; only to God,” she said gravely. “ M^re Thdr^se 
said you wished me to be brought up without any undue 
influence as regards religion. She always allowed me to 
read your books, and from them I learnt many things which 
made me averse to following blindly the creeds they taught 
here ^ but P^re Jerome said it was wrong of her to do this, 
and he has come often and often within the last two years, 
and talked, and discussed, and argued on all the points 
1 doubted, and tried hard to convince me that ! was wrong 
in my views,” 
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Cecil rose impatiently and paced the room. 

“ Must that wolf have even this lamb?” he muttered. 

The girl looked up at him with troubled, wistful eyes. 

“ I have angered you,” she said with a touch of piteous¬ 
ness in her voice that went to his heart. He came to her 
side again. 

“My child—no—not you. It is only this crafty priest 
whose influence over you I dread. What more has he said ? ” 

“He told me much of the world and all the gi*eat and 
beautiful things it contains. He said that doubtless you 
would deprive me of seeing them as you destined me for a 
convent life.” 

“ He said that —the liar ! ” 

She had never heard such bitter wrathful passion in his 
voice as filled it now. She sat silent and terrified, gazing at 
him with her large soft eyes. “ I did not believe it,” she 
murmured. 

The words recalled him to himself. 

“Believe it. No! You would not have been ■frhat I 
think you, had you given such falsehood a moment’s 
credence.” 

“I do not like P^re Jerome,” she resumed presently ; “he 
tells me things no one has ever dared to whisper^ and he angers 
me greatly. Besides, he said once that it lay in my power 
to rescue or ruin your soul, and that all the tortures of hell 
would be my lot if I did not strive my utmost to conveit 
you.” 

Cecil laughed contemptuously. 

“F^lise,” he said, “ this is no longer a fit home for you, 
since even your innocence and unworldliness cannot save 
yo\i from the snares of the tempter. I will speak with 
M^re Th6r^se ; go—ask her to see me. She has not kept to 
her part of our agreement, in giving you over to the craft 
and subtlety of priesthood. From to-day our compact ends.” 

The girl looked at his stern pale face in terror. 

• “ Do not blame her,” she entreated, “she is so old and so 
helpless, and P^ro Jerome has known her so many years 
now. It is not wonderful that he has influence over her.” 


“I will not blame her,” Cecil said gravely, “I will only 
tell her this is no longer a place for you.” And awed and 
silenced by that grave voice and stern set face, the girl said 
no more, but bent gracefully to him and left the room. 

“ So, holy father, you have set your mark even here t ” 
muttered the young man angrily. “ A wolf in the sheepfold 
indeed, poisoning and polluting this beautiful, innocent 
mind wifii your vile teachings and tempting I ” • 

As the hot, passionate words**],^ |.t ^h^, 
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opposite end of the room slowly opened, and revealed the 
portly form and calm handsome face of the very man of 
whom these words had been spoken. 

As Cecil Calverley turned round and faced his old foe, some 
of that animal lust, that evil longing for the mere savage 
pleasure of revenge, which lurks in almost all human nature, 
needing but temptation-to arouse, awoke and leaped to swift 
vigorous life within his heart. 

For ten years they had not met, and all this time OciPs 
hatred of his enemy had been lulled to a dull and sullen rest: 
but now, with the memory of the child’s words, with the fresh 
remembrance of his owm wrongs, with the old passionate 
defiance and instinctive hate of his past youth for this man 
who had been its destroyer, that rest was broken asunder, 
and all the hatred and scorn of his soul spoke out in the glance 
that met and lightened on the priest. 

Pfere Jerome started involuntarily, then recovering his self- 
possession he bent his head and advanced with courteous 
greeting. Cecil neither noticed nor returned it, save by that 
glance of fiery wrath, chained down and kept in leash only 
by determined effort. 

As their eyes met a vague chill fear crept into the mind of 
the priest. For the first time he saw not a boy whom he had 
wronged and deceived, but a man risen triumphant over the 
oppressions he had dealt, with the fortitude of a true courage 
and the knowledge of unmerited wrong. 

“It is long since we met, Mr. Cecil,” he said at last, 
breaking the uncomfortable Silence. “ I am glad to see you 
once more ; and so little changed too. Time has dealt very 
gently with you to all appearances.” 

Cecil Calverley’s eyes never relaxed from their fierce and 
wrathful gaze. ' 

“ Why are you here ? ” he asked sternly, “ Are you play¬ 
ing the spy on my doings still ? I should have thought you 
had gained all that was to be gained by that, ten years ago.” 

The colour revived a little in the dark olive cheek. 

“ Ten years ; is it really so long 1 ” he murmured. “ Well, 
to answer yi)ur question, I can only say I have infinitely more 
right here than you yourself.” 

Cecil smiled sarcastically. 

“ I suppose so; nevertheless, monsieur, since we have met, 
I would have you know that I do not choose to have the mind 
of my ward tampered with, nor her soul perplexed and 
disturbed by doctrines you have a mind to inculcate, and I— 
a fancy to disbelieve.” 

c “ My son,” cried the priest in bland astonishment, “ far be 
it from me to interfere with your fatherly prerogatives-” 
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“ What word did you use ? ” 

“A thousand pardons if it ofTends you. One can but speak 
as one thinks.” 

* “I imagine that is the last thing in the world you are 
capable of doing, holy father.” 

The priest made a graceful depn^cating gesture with hia 
white hand. 

“ It is but pity and love for all erring souls that induce the 
members of our Holy Church to seek and reclaim even the 
humblest and unworthiest of her subjects. Have I offended 
you by my zeal in the welfare of my young disciple ? ” 

“ She is no disciple of yours and never will be while I have 
power to prevent it,” said Cecil, in a low stern voice of 
wrathful indignation. 

A mocking ironical laugh left the priest’s lips. 

“ Say you so ? What if I be able to do what you have never 
succeeded in doing—find out the secret of her parentage I ” 

Instinctively Ce^il started, then as quickly recovering him¬ 
self, he looked at him with a smile of supreme disdain. 

“ When you have succeeded it will be time enough to 
discuss the point at issue ; till then, I forbid you all inter¬ 
course with her. Disobey me at your peril. You have no 
boy to deal with now, but a man strong to defend what is 
helpless, and who will so defend it at any cost.” 

The stern cold words roused all the anger so long held in 
check in the priest’s heart. His dulcet softness gave way. 
His eyes flashed kindred fire. 

“Such words are not said twice,” he answered haughtily. 
“ You have defied me ; take care a day does not come when 
your words will reap a bitter harvest for your insult now, 
even as in days gone by ! ” 

Cecil smiled contemptuously. 

“I have been welf'^sed towordy wars with you, monsieur,” 
he said, while in his eyes the fiery scorn and hatred he felt 
for this man deepened and darkened, “ but you have done 
your worst; your threats or your prophecies do not alarm me 
any longer.” • 

As the words left his lips Klise appeared in tlA doorway. 
Both men turned and loolced at her—one with wonder and 
admiration mingled in his gaze, the other with the ruthless 
unsparing greed that had marked her as his prey since first 
his scheme had taken root in his mind. ^ 

“ M^re Th^rese will see you,” she said to Cecil. “ I will 
lead you to her.” 

^And gracefully returning the priestly salutation of Pere 
Jerome, she glided away through the antique corridora and* 

gloomy passages that led to the Superior’s room. 

n 
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Left alone, the priest’s eyes grew dark and stormy with the 
passion that raged in his heart. Slowly he paced the room, 
his hands crossed upon his breast, his head bent in musing 
attitude. One looking at him then might have thought only 
of the meditative repose of the face, the calm and dignified 
grace of the figure. But no calm thoughts were those, curbed 
and chained by force df long habit within that proud and 
warped and ambitious nature. 

“ What evil fate has thrown him across my path now ? ” 
he muttered below his breath. “ Will he try to thwart me 
here ? Ah well, it shall be war to the knife, even to the 
bitter end. If I hated you ere this, Cecil Calverloy, for your 
own sake, I bate you tenfold now for—hers 1” 


CHAPTER VII 

. THE HAND OP THE CHURCH 

, , . And when I sue 

God for myself, He hoars that name of thine 

And sees within iny eyes the tears of two. 

Mere Th^rese was very weak and very feeble now. She 
knew a time was at hand when she must lay aside all dignities 
of office, all the simple cares of her daily life, and so pass on 
into the shadows of that unknown land of which the greatest 
and the wisest of us know sotlittle. 

The peaceful calm of her life had been seldom broken, the 
inaction and monotony, the duties she had to fulfil, the 
labours she loved to perform, were all endeared- to her by 
long habit and association. But day b' ^ she felt her 
strength failing, and saw the end drawim r and more 

near. As Cecil entered her room now A ^ent low before 
her in that reverence her years always claimed from him, a 
great glad light came into her dim eyes, the hand outstretched 
to him trembled in his firm and gentle clasp, 

“My son, welcome.* It is long indeed since I saw your 
face.^’ " 

The young girl came and stood beside the aged woman, her 
fairness and youth seeming all the fairer and younger by 
force of that strong contrast. Involuntarily Cecil’s eyes rested 
on Jier as she stood there with the spring sunlight falling on 
her shining hair, and all the love and sweetness and com¬ 
passion of her nature 8j)eaking out in her softly eloquent 
eyes. 

“ You find the child well, do you not ? ” continued the aged 
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woman, looking up fondly at the bright young face by her 
side. 

“ Yes,” said Cecil, seating himself and following that proud 
^fond gaze with a sudden pang of regret, ‘‘very well, and 
grown almost beyond claims of childhood, madame. It is of 
that I wish to speak. Fdlise, my child, I must ask you to let 
me have a few words in private with Mfere Th^r^se.” 

The young girl bowed and moved away with that instinc¬ 
tive obedience to which she had been habituated. 

Cecil followed her and opened the door, “ Do not go to 
P6re Jerome,’’ he said in a low somewhat stern voice. “ I 
wish to see you again after I have left the Superior.” 

“ Is she not fair as an angel 1 ” said Mdre Th6rdse 
enthusiastically, as he returned and seated himself by her 
side. “ And so sweet and so good too ! Never was there 
child like her. Heaven and our Holy Mother grant her a 
happy life and a long one.” 

“ Two things that seldom go together, dear madame,” said 
Cecil. “ You have not lived in the world or you would have 
known that. Meanwhile, I have come here to discuss 
this subject of F^lise’s future life, with you. S^e is a child 
no longer, you must see that for yourself. Thanks to your 
care and guaidianship, she is well educated, healthy, and 
happy. But she cannot remain here always; indeed, I 
doubt if it is safe to let her do so any longer, considering 
that some breath of evil has already tainted the purity and 
innocence of her young life.” 

“ Evil ! My son, it is impossible ! ” 

Cecil smiled coldly. 

“I think not, madame. You know the conditions I 
imposed'on yourl^specting the child. I placed her here that 
she might ^ ^ and protected : I have paid you all these 
years for . ^intenance ; 1 distinctly directed that no 

undue pressui respecting religious teaching should be 
brought to bear upon her, that whatever books I selected 
she was to read. You know this, and you promised me my 
wishes should be strictly attended to. Have they been so 1 ” 

“ My son, as far as lay in my power-” 

“ Your 'power ! ” retorted Cecil scornfully. “ I might have 
known that, like the reeds that the currents of the rivers 
sway, are the women your order, under priestly direction. 
What does P^re Jerome do here ? What right Ixas he to 
impart to my ward the doctrines of confession 1 Ca«i you 
answer me ? ” 

“ He has shown a great interest in the child,” murmured 
the aged woriian. “ I do not think his teaching has done her 
any harm. He is a good man of saintly renown. He comes 
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here with an authority 1 dare not gainsay. I— I did not 
think you would object,” 

Object 1 ” CeciPs teeth closed tightly to keep back the 
bitter words that longed for utterance. “We will not discuss 
the subject further/’ he said presently. “It is only necessary 
to inform you that a time has come when 1 must make some 
arrangements respecting the child’s future. She must leave 
here, and that at once.” 

“ At once ! ” 

“ Well, J do not mean this very hour, but soon, within a 
few days or weeks. 1 have thought out no plan yet, but I 
must do so. I will not have her one day longer than I can 
help near the accursed presence of that priest,” 

*^My son, ray son, this is rank heresy ! ” 

A bitter smile curled CeciPs lips. “ Let me suffer for it , 
then, reverend mother, it has naught to do with you. I 
would I could settle for it with its author as man to man. It 
would be a short reckoning, and a swift, if I mistake not” 

“Indeed, my son, I must not listen to yon, it is deadly sin. 
Such feelings are wrong, unchristian. Are we not bidden to 
love our enemies, to forgive them, to refrain from ven¬ 
geance ? ” 

“Preach those maxims to your own sex and sisterhood, 
dear madame,” said Cecil more gently. “They are not 
doctrines with which I hold, or many men either in this 
world! ” 

“ Are you alone in that W 9 rld you apeak of ? ” said the 
aged woman after a short silence. “ I mean have you any 
ties ? Are you married ? ” 

“ Married ! God forbid ! ” said Cecil briefly. 

A troubled look came over the worn and venerable face. 
“Have you thought what it is you do, my soni You will 
take the child from here into the world, you say. What 
then ? ” 

A dark cloud crossed the grave and weary face. Cecil’^ 
eyes met hers in momentary petplexity. 

“ What then ? ” he retorted. “ I do not know yet. Why 
not adopt and keep her with myself ? I am lonely enougfi, 
Heaven knows.” 

“ She loves you very dearly. You stand to her in the place 
of all she has lost, all she has ever kiftwn. But, pardon me, 
my son, you are scarce old enough to play a father s part to a 
girl so young and beautiful.” 

Cecil looked at her with grave surprise, 

“ From one so unworldly as yourself, reverend mother, I 
sckrcely expected to hear such doubts. You surely think I 
am to be trusted. The child will be as safe in mv bands as 
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in yours. Were I really her father I could scarcely feel more 
reverently and tenderly towards her than I do.” 

' “ I do not doubt you—my son, far from it. You have been 
her saviour, her benefactor, all these past years, and you have 
“that in your face which makes one trust you involuntarily. 
But will you take my advice ? I love this child as I have 
loved nothing on this earth in all my many years. Place her 
with some woman friend, under some guardianship at which 
no one can ever cavil. A byeath of ill-fame to a woman in 
her tender youth is as a blight to all the promise of her 
future. You would not like her own lips to blame you in 
after years ? ” 

“ Heaven forbid ! ” 

“ Then do you not see what I mean ? Am I not right ? A 
woman looks at these things differently to a man.” 

Yes ; you are quite right,” he said somewhat absently. 

“ I will do my best I do not know, as you say, that it would 
be well to keep her with myself, and yet where will she find 
more careful gua¥dian8hip ? f'till, for her sake-” 

“ It is for her sake in the future that I spoke, my son.” 

“And you were more wise than I, despite your convent 
life,” he answered, smiling faintly as he rose from his chair. 

“And she may remain here until you have made some 
suitable arrangements?” questioned the Superior eagerly, 

“ On one condition, madaine.” 

“And that is-?” 

“That she neither sees, nor communicates with, nor 
receives instruction from P5r€b Jerome.” 

“ If it be against your wishes, my son, rest assured she 
shall not do so.” 

“ It is against my wishes, and if you cannot give me this ^ 
promise th^, child shall leave with me now.” 

The aged woman bent her head. 

“ I promise,” she said simply. 

“ And I trust you,” answered Cecil, stooping and touching 
with his lips the pale and trembling hands that lay upon her 
Jap. “ Farewell now, dear madame. I will let you know as 
speedily as possible what arrangements I have made. Where 
shall 1 find F^lise ? ” 

“ I will send her to you,” answered the Superior, ringing 
the bell by her side to give the necessary order. He bent to 
her with the gentle reverence that sat so well upon him and 
left the room. , 

A few moments later and P6re Jerome stood there in his 
place, his cold stem eyes fixed upon the trembling woman, 
his tranquil voice sounding in-^f ears with a weight of 
command she dared not disobeyP- ' T*f r* 
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But I promised, holy father,’’ she murmured in a last 
feeble remonstrance. 

“ A promise to a heretic—^what is that ? I absolve you 
from it. Tell me all that has passed between you.*’ 

And with pale lips and faltering breath she told him, 

Cecil Calverley stood before the child-maiden whose 
guardianship he had assumed, and looked down at her with 
grave and troubled eyes. Her own were radiant with an 
exceeding gladness; the thoughts of freedom, of release, of 
the imagined and unknown glories of the world before her, 
were intoxicating her young and ardent fancy, and filling her 
every pulse with an ecstasy of delight. To Cecil, even her 
gladness and enthusiasm were but added responsibility. 

He had saved her, he had given her back life when that 
life had been almost doomed to destruction : and, to his own 
thinking, she in some way belonged to himself, and he felt 
he had a right to shelter and control her future, to see into 
what setnblance it grew. 

But in her beautiful girlhood these claitns looked strangely 
different to what they had done in previous years. What to 
do with her now ? that was the question that perplexed him. 
Ill a few brief words, that seemed almost cold to the young 
girl’s excited fancy, he had told her of his interview with 
Mere Th^rcjse and of the wish she had expressed respecting 
her future guardianship. 

The girl’s eyes clouded in momentary disappointment. 

“ Then I am not to be with'you 1 ” she murmured sadly. 

Cecil smiled involuntarily. 

“ I would be glad enough to have you, my child ; but I 
must think for you, and see what is best. The world is 
censorious and bitter. You know nothing of its ways yet, 
thank Heaven ; but when you do-” 

“ I never wish to,” she interrupted, her pretty voice grow¬ 
ing swift and eager as she looked at the grave and saddened 
face she loved so dearly. “ I always thought—you always 
said—that when I had grown up you woidd take me away 
from here to live with you. Why do you speak of sending 
me to strangers ? I cannot be happy then.” 

Cecil looked puzzled. 

“ I have no home,” he said gravely, “ and I am a wanderer 
and a Bohemian ; my life would not suit you, nor would it 
be right for me to offer jrou such doubtful protection. A 
year or two more, my child, and even your innocence and 
unworldliness will have learnt that.” 

, “I cannot understand why,” she said sadly. “You are 
ao good, so kinxL'j you aire'the only friend 1 have ever known. 
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I have always thought so gladly of the time when I should 
be with you always—your chikl in very earnest—and 
6ow-” 

Great tears brimmed the soft dark eyes. Cecil felt deeply 
•distressed. He loved this little waif and stray he had rescued 
so carelessly once—loved her with a great and compassionate 
tenderness ; but a time had come when the responsibility he 
had accepted looked so grave and 'momentous that for once 
he almost doubted his wisdom in having burdened his life 
with it at all. But her grief moved him deeply ; involun¬ 
tarily he drew her to his side, as in the days of her childish 
sorrows. 

“ You must not grieve, my child,’* he said fondly. “ Can 
you not trust me to do what is best ? It is of yourself, of 
your own good I think.” 

“ I am sure of that— pray do not think me ungrateful,*.’ 
she said eagerly, and looking up in his face through the haze 
of her tears. “Yes, I have no right to complain of anything 
you wish. But for you, I should never have known how 
sweet and beautiful life is ! ” 

Cecil sighed as the pretty, fair head leant iigainst him with 
the old caressing childish grace. 

“Ah! little one,” he murmured regretfully, “why can 
you not be a child always 'i I could have served you 
then,” 

“ In heart and in spirit I am your cliild still,” she said, 
looking up at his face with her eloquent eyes. “ T will always 
l>e that^ indeed, Monsieur Ceqjl.” 

He smiletl at the innocent words, the loving glance. “Will 
you ? ** he said ; “ well, then, a child’s fimt duty is obedience. 
Grant me that, in this first effort to serve your years of 
womanhood even as I have tried to shield and guard you in* 
the past.” 

She drew herself away from his arms and her face grew 
grave. “ I will,” she said simply, then a smile joyous as a 
.child’s, lovely as spring’s sunlight, lit her face and curved 
her lips. “ Womanhood,” she murmured; “ it seems so 
strange to hear you speak^of that! ” 

“No less strange for you to hear than for me to think,” 
he said sadly, and there was something desolate as well as 
tender in his voice. 

For be thought of her future as well as of his own. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

We twain shall not remeasure 
The ways that left us twain. 

Swinburne, 

“ Verb Danvers was right when he said I should never have 
bound my life with any tie that would interfere with its 
freedom,” thought Cecil Calvcrley, as he left the convent 
walls that had held in so long and secure a shelter the life 
that now seemed to disturb all the serenity' and hard-worn 
peace of his own. “ Heaven help me ! What am I to do 
with the child ? ” 

He was on his way to Paris now, forced thither by busi¬ 
ness demands sorely against his will. He thought of the 
years that bad passed since last he had set foot in that 
enchanted city, of the contrast between himself then and 
now. He had been young, happy, free as air, leading a life 
at once o’ich and careless and content—a iife wherein were 
intertwined the indolence and labour, the laughter and medi¬ 
tation, the philosophy and enjoyment that had made up the 
sum of his nature and the demands of his youth. 

And all these things had been swept aside at one blow. 
The world had changed to him as utterly as if an enchanter^s 
evil wand had been waved across its glory, giving gloom for 
sunlight and despair for joy. 

He almost smiled now as be looked back on it all and 
remembered the changes that years had brought. Ten years! 
Who would remember him ? who would care for him of the 
friends he had known? Not one, he felt assured. “Poor 
old Vere ! I should like to see him again,” he sighed regret¬ 
fully. “ I wonder if he is much changed, if he is married, 
continued old bachelor as he wjis? Married ! by Heaven, I 
never thought of that. Could I ask him ? Would he do it, 
I wonder ? ” 

A sudden thought had flashed across his brain. It seemed' 
to him that here at last, and through Lord Danvers* aid, 
might safe and pleasant shelter betfound for the child he had 
just left. For himself or for his own sake he felt still reluc¬ 
tant to face his boyhood’s friend, to hear his amazed questions, 
to keep even for him that veil of mystery around these 
bygone years; but for her—he paused and weighed the 
mattei;. 

“ There was his mother, too,” he thought to himself; “ she 
was a kind-hearted, gracious woman. Would she help me 
for Vere’fi sake, I wonder ? ” 
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He pondered on the idea—it seemed the only feasible one. 
He knew no other woman. His life in Rome had been one 
■of almost hermitlike seclusion. He had shunned all society 
and lived always by himself, going nowhere, even when for 
• Art’s sake and his own well-merited fame he would have 
been warmly welcomed. But now it was imperative that 
something should be done, and for the first time in his life 
he felt how helpless is a man when dealing with the claims of a 
woman bound by no tie, endeared by no passion, yet to whom 
his protection and his friendship will alike be counted a 
wrong. 

And so with tlie cares of manhood replacing the dreams of 
youth, with the deadened memories of past wrongs oppress¬ 
ing him, with the shadowy anxieties of the unknown future 
before liim, Cecil Calverley stood once more in the City 
of Delight—looked on it with saddened eyes and weary 
heart. 

The glories of the springtime were bright upqp its surface, 
and all the gaiety and luxury and fashion of the world he 
had so long shuhned were before him once again. He felt 
like a dreamer "^^akened from long sleep—a wanderer return¬ 
ing to scenes almost forgotten, as he took his way to the 
barriers of the west and saw the streams of carnages throng¬ 
ing the drives of the Bois. 

Mechanically he passed along the once familiar ways and 
stood leaning negligently against the trees, while the spring 
sunshine that was so softly bright fell on the dashing equi¬ 
pages and lovely faces that Faubourg and fashion had sent to 
make the prescribed tour of tfie Bois de Boulogne, 

Carelessly and unthinkingly he stood, and as carelessly his 
eyes glanced over the glittering throng. Suddenly his lips 
blanched to the whiteness of fear ; he started, and his strong 
young frame trembled like a woman’s under the influence of 
emotion. For there before him, with the sunlight on her 
beaiitiful face and a smile on her lips as she acknowledged 
the many recognitions of the aristocratic crowd around, was 
the woman he had once worshipped so madly, who had cast 
his love aside as a worthless toy in comparison with the rank 
and honours of another mad. 

Just as suddenly as he had seen her lying back in her 
carriage, so she saw him ; involuntarily she leant forward, 
forgetful of the eyes around, the curiosity she might awaken, 
a scarlet flush burning over brow and cheek, a great, intense, 
almost passionate gladness in her eyes. For the life of her 
she could not have restrained that emotion, could not have 
resisted the impulse that bade her coachman stop the carriage 
and brought her face to face with the man she had wronged 
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in those days of glad and hopeful youth, of which no trace 
and scarcely any memory seemed left to him now. 

“ Monsieur Calverley 1 ** 

He bowed low and approached ; he could not well do leas. 
But his face was stern and cold as a mask, and his eyes had* 
no gladness in them. 

“Madame de Besan^on honours me too much by her 
remembrance,’’ he said in his calmest and iciest manner, a 
manner as different to the frank gracious courtesy of old as 
was the manhood of his present years to the youth of his 
past. 

The beautiful face paled suddenly. He looked at her 
with a sort of wondering curiosity, marvelling that she was 
so little changed, that these past years, that had so seared 
and burnt the brand of suffering into his own soul, could 
have left her with that bloom and lustre of loveliness 
scarcely leas perfect than when he had stood by her side on 
the [sands ot Deauville. A great chill and coldness stole 
over him. The bygone years rolled back like a mist; he 
remembered how he had knelt at her feet in the dusky 
summer shadows of the woods ; he remembered how her 
head had drooped upon his breast, how her lips had con¬ 
fessed their love, and—he saw her now, the wife of another, 
tke betrayer of himself. 

Por a moment neither spoke. The man was schooling 
himself to rigid self-control, the woman’s thoughts were 
busy with the softness of that one glad memory of her life ;* 
her heart beneath its costly laces was aching beneath the 
bitterness of a long regret, the sad vision of a past whose 
sweetness she had denied herself, a sweetness that could 
never again be hers. 

But sweet as rain is to the parched earth that burning 
suns have scorched, welcome as the voice of one that the 
grave has opened for and Heaven has given back, so were 
the voice and presence of this man as once again they met. 

It was a strange moment, that moment when the con¬ 
ventionalities of life chained back all words that longed 
for utterance, and silenced their tongues as by a spell, while 
on each othei^s face their eyes dwelt perforce, reading the 
changes of the years that had come and gone. 

“Are you staying in Paris?” she asked at last, breaking 
the long embarrassed silence. 

“No; I am only passing through on my way England.” 

“ You—you have not ^en living in England all these 
years 1 ” she asked with a sudden vivid blush. 

, The smile on his lips was one of intense bitterness as he 
answered her: 
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“ No, I have made my home in Italy. I hope to live 
there for the rest of my days.” 

She longed to question him of himself, his doings, but she 
dared not. His cold words, his chilling manner froze back 
her sympathy, and made her humbled and abashed before 
him. 

“If you stay in Paris any time, will you come and see 
me ? ” she asked at length. “ I live in the Avenue Champs 
Elysdes. I—I have often wondered what had become of 
you—where you had wandered. Will you so far honour me 
for the sake of old times 1 ” 

“ Does she fancy I have one spark of the old love left ? ” 
thought Cecil, looking with colcl almost contemptuous eyes 
at the beautiful face. Aloud he said : The honour would 
be all on my side, madanie; but 1 regret I cannot avail 
myself of it. Imperative business calls me to England; 
the moment it is concluded I return to—Rome.” 

To Rome ! You live there ! I wonder I have never 
seen you. I speflt last winter there.” 

“ I do not go into society. But I fear I am detaining 
you, madame,” he answered coldly as he drew back and 
raised his hat. “ Permit 'me to say adieu ! ” 

“ One moment I ” she exclaimed eagerly. “ I am not 
aware whom you are going to seek in England ; but if it is 
Lord Danvers, he is here in Pfiris now during tlie Easter 
recess. Perhaps you did not know? ” 

Cecil started. 

“ I did not know. Yes, yofl are right; I intended going 
to England solely to see him. Can you favour me with his 
address ? ” 

“ Hotel Meurice,” she answered rapidly. “ I hope you 
will see him soon. He has so often spoken to me of your long 
absence. I think his is one of the few faithful friendships 
in the world.” 

She bowed her adieux then, and gave the signal for her 
•carriage to move on. Her face was shadowed, her heart 
beat with wild excited throbs. 

“ After all these years,” she murmured, “ to meet again ! 
And how he hates me now, and I—God help me—how I 
love him still! ” 

Passing onwards amidst that brilliant crowd, the heart of 
the Countess de Besan^on grew very heavy. How empty 
her life seemed now ; how cold, and cheerless, and hopeless 
a thing. She only remembered one summer morning by 
the sea. 

“ I must seem so base to him,” she thought to herself. 

He would never understand, never forgive; and now it is 
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too late to alter anything or explain. Has he forgotten ? I 
think he has. Men’s memories are not faithful as ours—we 
who remember even those who have wronged us, if only we 
have loved them once.” 

And she sank wearily back on her cushions, and saw 
neither the sunshine, nor the faces, nor the beauty around. 

Her soul was back in the past—back with the memories 
of the man she had wronged even, when she only meant to 
serve him, of the happiness shf? had sacrificed and laid aside 
in the grave of bygone years—only to see it rise once more 
from its hidden sepulchre, and mock her with the remem¬ 
bered sweetness of the old dead days. 

Her wedded life had been like that of most French¬ 
women. She had had a year of frantic idolisation from her 
husband ; then he had apparently wearied, and their lives 
had drifted apart more and more. Society had been chary 
of receiving her, and the set in which she moved was a very- 
fast and somewhiit reckless one; but if the world had 
sought occasion to whisper scandal of oneoo suddenly raised 
to high rank, and enabled by that to set it at defiance, it 
sought in vain. 

Unstable, capricious, self-indulgent, she was as of old, 
bent on gratifying every whim and reckless as to cost of 
any caprice, but no worse than that. To men she was as 
recklessly bewitching, as provokingly indifferent as ever. 
Throned in security now, her empire was even more exten¬ 
sive than of yore, when she had only been Faustine the' 
incomprehensible. That name was never whispered in her 
presence, but it was not forgotten by those who envied, by 
thosewholoved, by those who sufiered forhercaprices. Shehad 
many enemies, and not one true friend. Her life, with all its 
outward splendour, was empty and desolate within, as many 
a fashionable life is. In a cold and careless fashion she was 
faithful to her husband and considerate of him ; if he was 
nothing to her, at least he but shared the fate of .all other 
men, and in time he grew 'accustomed to that fact, and 
accepted it as a consolation for his own wasted affection. 

He had been furiously jealous of her at times, but with 
little foundation for the feeling ; and, though he had turned 
to others for comfort with some vague idea of piquing her 
into a demonstration of anger or regard, be had utterly 
failed. Her indifference was too perfect to be moved, too 
heartfelt for the fires of jealousy to thaw, and this bitter¬ 
ness was greatest to him of all. She gave him a rigid 
obedience when he demanded it; she closed her doors ou 
men whose attentions had wakened his jealous rage the 
idoiuent he bade her do so ; she gave him no handle for 
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complaint against hei’self, careless and capricious as she was ; 
but with all this there was no pretence at any tenderness, 
no slightest sign of one warmer feeling than the chill con¬ 
temptuous obedience which she had ever shown; and, 
though he had never feared the safety of the honour he had 
placed in her keeping, he hated himself and her for the folly 
that had laid it at her feet. 

“ Has she loved, or will she love ? he asked himself often. 

He did not think it was 'possible for a woman to go 
through life without one or other, and to his knowledge his 
wife had never felt tenderness for living man yet. 

He went his own way now and she went hers ; but he 
knew her every action and followed her every occupation. 
He did not love her—he told himself that, but he believed 
in Fate, and he knew that sooner or later Fate would 
avenge him. 

It had done so already, but that he could not know. 


‘CHAPTER IX 

0 life ! thou art a galling load 
Along a rough, a weary road. 

Burns. 

Cecil had been so long dead to all emotion, had so rigidly 
schooled himself to self-control^ that he almost wondered at 
the agitation he experienced when he stood in one of the 
sitting-rooms at Maurice’s, awaiting the arrival of bis friend. 

He could not sit still, he walked to and fro the length of 
the room with restless steps ; he gazed out of the windows 
on the busy throngs in the gardens of the Tuileries, seeing 
nothing of their life or motion. His thoughts were wild, 
eager, codfused. The past ten years of silence and isolation 
seemed to roll away like a mist before the sun. Once more 
he only saw before him the world he had forsaken, and the 
hopes he had relint^uishsd. 

The sound of a hrm quick step aroused him at last. He 
turned at the sound of the opening door, and there before 
him stood Vere Danvers. There was an instant’s silence, 
then with one glad amazed exclamation Vere sprang forward 
and grasped his hands. 

“ Cecil ! Good Heavens I is it really you ? ” 

“ Really and truly,” answered the younger man, his voice 
tremulous with strong emotion 'as he looked into the eyes 
that had not met his own for all these ten long weary years. 
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Men speak little when strongly moved. These two 
stood there, hand closed on hand, eyes meeting eyes, voices 
hoarse and choked by intense feeling, yet glad beyond all 
measure of gladness. Memory and friendship were so 
faithful still. 

“ I thought you were dead,” said Lord Danvers, loosing 
his hands at last, and laughing somewhat constrainedly— 
there was something so like tears to hide by an appearance of 
hilarity. “ My dear, dear old bellow, where have you hidden 
yourself all these years, and why have you never written to 
me ? ” 

“ It is a long story,” answered Cecil, seating himself as he 
spoke. “ Too long to tell,” he added, somewhat embarrassed 
by that wondering and searching glance. “ I had reasons, 
strong reasons, for wishing to live unknown to the world that 
had known me once. I-” 

“But why to me^ Cis ? ” asked Lord Danvers reproach¬ 
fully. “ You might have treated the world as you pleased, 
but aunely our friendship deserved a little more consideration 
than you showed,” 

“ It was not that I forgot you,” said Cecil earnestly, *‘only 
it seemed to’ me best to cut myself adrift. If you knew all 
you would see I could not have acted otherwise. But I 
must ask you to trust me, Vere, for the sake of old times, and 
ask me nothing. It is not in my power to explain.” 

“ You were the last sort of fellow in the world to have a 
mysterious secret,” said his friend. “ But no matter, tell me’ 
only just what you choose. "I am too glad to see you again 
to cavil at anything you have done, or do. Why, do you 
know,” he added, with his old frank hearty laughter, “ for a 
time I really believed you had run off with Faustine, only 
she blossomed forth as Countess de Besan 9 on, and I knew I 
was oflf the scent. Your people were abominably close, too. 
I could leai'u nothing from, them except that you had gone 
off on one of your erratic expeditions. Well, no matter ; 
that does not alter the fact of your turning up safe and 
sound again. By Jove, how awfully glad I am to see 
you ! ” 

There was no doubting it. Cecifs heart leaped up with 
some of the old forgotten gladness at those hearty cordial 
words, at sight of the old familiar face, so little changed, 

“You are staying in Paris, I suppose ?” continued Vere 
presently. “ I hope you have put up here, it will be like 
old times again. 1 just ran over for the Easter recess. I am 
a busy man, you know, Cis, and my party have some 
critical work cut out for them just now.” 

“ You have attained your ambition, I see,” Cecil answered 
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with a grave smile. “ I am heartily glad of it. I have fol¬ 
lowed your doings with great interest. But to return to 
myself. 1 am not staying in Paris. My sole business here 
is to see you and ask a favour at your hands—a favour not for 
myself, but for another.** 

“ It is granted, of course. Cela va sans di/rSy^ interrupted 
Lord Danvers hastily. “ But one question first, my dear 
fellow ; you are unmarried still ? ” 

“ Yes—and you ? ’* * 

“ A confirmed old bachelor,*’ laughed Lord Danvers. 
“ Well, what is the mighty favour ? I am all impatience to 
hear it.” 

“ Is your mother still alive ? ” inquired Cecil. 

“ Yes, and hale and well as ever. The governor too.” 

“ You remember the child I found and placed in the care 
of that sisterhood in the South of France 1 ” 

“ Your waif of the woods ? Most assuredly I remember 
her. Well 1 ” 

“She is about ib leave the convent. I wish her to do so,’* 
said Cecil, speaking rapidly aiK^ earnestly now. “ I cannot 
keep her with me, I lead such a wandering life. Will you 
use your influence with your mother to take the girl under 
her charge ? She is accomplished and well educated. I have 
no single woman-friend of whom I could ask this favour, but 
I thought of you.** 

“ As far as persuasion and will of mine go, consider the 
* thing done,*’ said Lord Danvers, cordially, as Cecil paused. 

You mean as companion, do*you not, to read out, and find 
spectacled, and go out for walks and drives, and that sort of 
thing ? And so your waif has actually grown up ? What 
is she like ? 

“ She is very beautiful,” said Cecil; “ childish enough and 
innocent enough in heart and soul, but none the worse for 
that. She would be kindly and—pardon me—respectfully 
treated in your mother’s household, I hope, Vere; she is 
proud’ as a young queen, and has been always made much of 
by the Superior and the sisters.” 

“ My dear boy ! my mother is the kindest soul breathing ; 
if she takes a fancy to the girl you need have no fear on that 
score. She has had several companions, and they have all 
got m^ried, and well married too. The mater is an invete¬ 
rate matchmaker, and having no daughters of her own, 
employs the bent of her mind in providing for those of other 
people—matrimonially, of course.” 

“ Marriage!” said Cecil with a start; somehow the idea 
seemed sacriltgious to him in connection with that pure apd 
radiant youth, that innocent diildlike life, he had protected 
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and watched over so long. “ Oh, well, there is no need to 
trouble about that for years to come. As near as I can gnesB 
the girl is between fifteen and sixteen, but tall and womanly- 
looking for her years. Well, you have indeed set my mind at 
rest, Vere. A thousand thanks for it.” 

‘‘ You had better com^ over to England ,with me and see 
the mater yourself,” suggested Lord Danvers. “ She will be 
delighted to welcome you to Qalsthorpe. You know you 
were always a great favourite of hers.” 

“ To England ? Oh no,” exclaimed Cecil, hastily, “ I have 
no wish to go there ever again.” 

“ Why the deuce not ? ” demanded Lord Danvers, regard¬ 
ing him with unfeigned amazement. “ What has the country 
done to you that you give it the cold shoulder in so odd a 
fashion 1 One would think you were a criminal fleeing 
from justice.” 

“ Perhaps I am,” said Cecil coldly, “ or from something as 
bad.” • o 

There was no insanity in your family that I ever heard 
of,” remarked Lord Danvers, regarding him with a curious 
and intent gaze, but for the life of me, Cis, I cannot make 
you out, or fathom the mystery of your actions during the 
past ten years. Can you not trust even me ? Dear old 
fellow, you know there is nothing, nothing in this world 
that could alter my friendship for you. Men don’t talk 
about their feelings as women do, but 1 think you know 
thatP 0 

“ Indeed I do,” said Cecil earnestly “ But I cannot give 
you my confidence on this one subject, Vere. I can only ask 
you to trust me and believe that if a time ever comes when 
I can speak of it, you shall hfear all.” 

“ Of course. I have no right to ask for your confidence,” 
answered Lord Danvers. “ And you should certainly be the 
best judge of your own actions. Only you were the frankest, 
most open-hearted fellow in the world once, and I confess I 
am puzzled as to what can have changed you.” 

That cold bitter smile, so new to Cecirs lips in the memory 
of his friend, curled them once again. 

“ 1 daresay you are puzzled; doubtless my conduct seems 
more than strange,” he said. ' “ But I am a lonely exiled 
man, Danvers, and the world we both knew of in the old 
days^nows nothing of me now, perhaps never will again.” 

“ But this sounds like rank folly^’^xclaimed Lord 
Danvers. “What can you mean? D£||mu have a row 
with Malden ? He never speaks of you know, and his 
v^fe is simply an atrocity. Still they arc your relations, and • 
Strathavon is your home, in a way, and-” 
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‘ Strathavon,” interrupted Cecil passionately. “Ah, Heaven, 
what I would not give to see it again 1” , 

“ And why can’t you ? ” 

, He shook his head. 

“Unless a miracle takes place I never shall. Do not 
pursue the subject further, Vere, it only distresses me, and 
looks like want of confidence to yourself. Tell me of your¬ 
self, your hopes, your successes. That is a more welcome 
subject.” 

Vere Danvers looked at him with clouded brow and 
thoughtful eyes. He saw how painfully changed was the 
friend he had loved with more than a brother’s love ; he felt 
pained and perplexed at his strange words and stranger 
conduct. He could not comprehend what could have hap¬ 
pened thus to force him into a voluntary exile, and debar 
him from all tliat was his right, 

Cecil met that sad and anxious gaze, and a sudden wave of 
colour rose to his brow. Involuntarily he rose and stretched 
out Ilia hand. 

“ It is not that I do not trust yofl, Vere,” he said earnestly; 
“ you know—^you mmt know that. It is only that dishonour 
has come to me when I least expected it, and until I can 
justify myself I will say nothing.” 

“ And your silence has lasted ten years, Cia ! What sort 
of years, dear old fellow ? Can I not at least help you in 
some way ? Life can have been no easy thing for you, I 
fear. Cue look at your face told me that.” 

A momentary quiver shook Cecil’s lips. It was hard to’ 
resist the pleading of the one friend he had loved and still 
loved best in all the world. 

“A thousand thanks, I am well enough now,” he said 
hurriedly and with evident emotion. “ If I had needed help 
at any time you may rest assured I would have sent to you,” 

“ I am glad you say that,” answered Lord Danvers simply, 
as he also rose and stood before his friend, looking down at 
his "face with a smile soft and tender as a woman’s. “And 
now, as you say, we will drop the subject. Whether your 
stay here be long or short, hours or days, remember you are 
my guest. TMt I insist on. You will not grudge me so 
small a favour after these long blank years of silence and 
separation.” 

■And Cecil, looking back to the face of his boyhood's 
friend, and feeling how cold and empty his heart was, had 
neither will nor powet now to refuse the request, 

“ As you will,” he'f&id huskily. “ For to-day I am at your 
service entirely.*^ 
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Yet love, mere love ie beautiful indeed , 

And worthy-of acceptation,— E, B, Browning. 

As the hours wore onj as with the keen sight of a love, 
faithful and deep-rooted as few’ loves are, Lord Danvers 
watched his friend, he saw mere and more how changed he 
was, and marvelled with yet more troubled wonder at the 
cause of such change. 

A silence as of the grave had fallen between Cecil and 
himself for all these years, and the mystery seemed destined 
to be unexplained. His own career had been one to satisfy 
even his early ambition. Success had ever waited on his 
efforts, and he was recognised not only as an able politician, 
but as a master of statecraft and a skilled orator. The life 
had for him a resistless fascination, and to it he gave all his 
energies and all his talents. • 

Again and again Cecil returned to this subject, again and 
again he listened with eager attention and ready sympathy 
to the account of his friend’s career of triumph, but of him¬ 
self he would not speak, a strange veil of reticence and 
sadness fell between the once perfect confidence of their 
friendship like an impalpable shadow that cast its gloom over 
the brightness of reunion. 

“You cannot give me the slip again, Cis,’’ said Loi*d 
t)anvers as they sat at dinner that evening. “Your waif 
will be a bond between us now. You will want to hear of 
her welfare, you know. And so you are determined to settle 
in Rome ? ” 

“ Yes, I shall not set foot in England again unless-” 

He paused abruptly and looked down to avoid his friend’s 
glance of anxious inquiry. 

“ Unless ? ” suggested Lord Danvers. 

“Well, a miracle happens, and the age has gone by-for 
that.” 

“You have become as unintelligible as the sphinx,” 
laughed his friend. “ I don’t think foreign life has im¬ 
proved you. I shall run over to Rome in the winter and 
look you up in your retreat. Will you admit me ? ” 

“ On one condition.” 

Good HeaveAs—what is that 1 ” 

“ You may jest as you please, but 1 am in sober, serious 
earnest. I wish my address kept a secret from everyone. I 
, wish you to mention nothing of this meeting to anyone who 
has known or still remembers me.” 
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“Not even your brothers?” interrupted Vere Danvers 
hastily. f 

“ No, not to any living soul. I have strong reasons for 
^making this request, and for the sake of old times I hope you 
will grant it.” 

“ You need not doubt that, my dear fellow, puzzled as I 
am about yourself and your doings.* You were-the last man 
in the world, Cis, I should have expected to play so eccentric 
a part.” • 

A shadow crossed Cecil’s face. 

“ We none of us know what we may become,” he answered 
wearily; “ as for understanding me now, I can scarcely 
expect you to do that. We look at life through different 
glasses ; mine are dark and smoke-coloured, yours clear with 
success and brightened by content.” 

“ Content! ” murmured Lord Danvers, leaning lazily back 
Hud slowly draining the glass of sparkling wine he raised to 
his lips. “Am I content? Are any of us that, I ponder? 
I fancy not. AmBition has many goals, and each individual 
heart marks out its own pathway to their attainment; but 
when all is said and done are we one whit the happier ? ” ‘ 

“ Are not you ? ” 

“ I think 1 have never been happy in my life, Cis. Not 
that it is so extraordinary a confession. It is old as the 
world itself, old as the sorrows it bears.” 

“ Only that there are different degrees of sorrow as there 
’ are of happiness, unless that word be a misnomer after all. 
Perhaps there are only relafive degrees of suffering ov 
enjoyment to which we have given these names. It is 
merely by comparison we know whether our respective joys or 
sorrows are greater or less than those of our fellow-mortals.* 

“Well, here’s some of the former to you !” said Lord 
Danvers, draining his glass. “And now, are you still in¬ 
exorable ; do you^ insist on leaving here to-night 1 ” 

“ I must. How soon can you hear from your mother ? ” 

• “In about three da^s* time I expect her decision. Why 
can’t you stop in Paris, most provoking of mortals, until the 
letter comes ? ” 

“ I am going to stay near Fdlise,” said Cecil gravely, “ I 
have my doubts of Pere Jerome, and I wish to keep the 
child under my own eye.” 

“ You and the father are still foes as of old, then 1 ” 

“ Foes! ” 

The flash in Cecil’s eyes, the dark wave 6f colour that 
burned in his cheek, spoke out a sure, fierce, personal hate 
that time had'not deadened or lulled to rest. 

As Vere Danvers saw that fierce emotion, as he read in the 
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eyes of his friend the secret of this hatred, a sudden light 
■ seemed to break upo^i him, a momentary fear chilled his 
heart. He looked at the changed face, he saw the dark 
workings of a vengeful passion in the lofty mind of old. 

“ It is P6re Jerome’s work,” he said to himself. “He is 
at the bottom of this mystery.” * 

And with the thoiight-came a strange dread, for tlie look 
in Cecil Calverley’s eyes was the look of one who thirsts for 
vengeance over wrong, and will take it unsparingly when 
fate places it in his hands. 

“Your life will never own a bitterer foe,” he had said to 
him once, in those far-off years whose memory he still loved. 
Had his words come true ? Had their meaning been verified ‘i 
He fancied so at this moment, as he remembered the hatred 
that from his boyhood upwards had been borne to Cecil 
Calverley by the man whose name had just been uttered. 

Cecil, Calverley took up his quarters in the farmhouse 
where he had stayed before, and from early morning till late 
evening F^Iise and he were together. The girl’s delight was 
radiant and heartfelt. Never in all these years had she 
spent such hours of pure and perfect enjoyment as those she 
spent now with Cecil. It seemed as if the whole love of her 
nature, its dreamy fancies, its passionate faith, its tender 
reverence had been spent upon her guardian, and the rarity 
of his visits to herself had but intensified these feelings anil 
invested him with a romantic charm that grew with her ’ 
gre^th and ripened with her 'years. 

The enchanted hours she spent with him now were only 
saddened by one regret—the thought that soon the mandate 
of parting must be spoken, that she must go to the home he 
had provided for her in a strange land and only see him 
again for those brief intervals of his leisure which he could 
spare to her from time to time. The obedience in which she 
had been reared, and the implicit confidence she had in 
Cecil, kept her from outwardly murmuring against his deci¬ 
sion ; but she grieved sorely over it, and felt that she must 
be wretchedly unhappy, despite the picture he drew of her 
new home and the friends she would meet. 

Three days had passed since Cecil left Paris. On the 
fourth, came the letter he had been expecting from Lord 
Danvers. He tore it open with a certain impatience foreign 
to his usual calmness and composure. It contained a few 
cordial ^cefttl lines from the Marchioness of Cievedon, 
assuring him of her perfect sympathy with his difficulties 
raspecting the little foundling, and offering to ‘receive her at 
Cklsthorpe aa soon as ever he could bring her. 
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Cecil was surprised that tl^ momentary relief afforded by 
those words, that the certainty of a sure and fitting home 
for the young fair life he had cherished and guarded, should 
he STicceeded by a feeling of disappointment. Yet it was the 
‘case. He put the letter aside with a sigh and went out into 
the glad an# radiant glow of the morning sunlight. He knew 
it would not be long ere the child came to him. 

Shading his eyes from the sun, he stood leaning over the 
low gate and watched for the first glimpse of the graceful 
lithe young figure, that would so soon be in sight. 

He had not long to wait. With that glad free step of 
perfect youth and freedom from all touch or taint of care, the 
young girl came swiftly towards him. It was so new to her 
to see him watching for her that she hastened her already 
eager speed, and was beside him in a moment. 

Cecil greeted her as tenderly as usual, then bade her go to 
the house and ask the woman for a basket of provisions. 

“We will spend our day in the woods,” he said ; “ but we 
must have some f»od. Eun in and see what you can Coax out 
of old Nannette.” 

The girl ran off, laughing merrily. A day in the woods— 
a spring day with its glories of sunshine, and scent of flowers, 
and sweet-blowing winds, and budding blossoms, and babble 
of cool streams among newly-opened fronds of ferns and 
frealily-springing grasses ! What could hold such endless 
delight, what thrill her glad young heart with such a prospect 
* of enjoyment as such a day with him ? She might have had 
all the sunlight and flower-scents, and music of wind aind 
waters to lierself, but that would not have been the same. In¬ 
stinctively she felt that, but the reason she could not have told. 

Cecil was not going to spoil her enjoyment by any hint of 
that coming parting. He knew—from what he had seen of 
her, and from what she had said—that the fact of impending 
separation was capable of saddening her brightest moods. 
For to-day he resolved she should be happy, as happy as he 
oould make her; and the sweetest purest pleasure his life 
held now was to hear her innocent confession of his power to 
do that. 

To-day she seemed the very incarnation of the spring itself, 
lovely, radiant, joyous, changeable ; now glad, now grave— 
now gay, now thoughtful—now amusing him with her child¬ 
ishness, now startling him with a profundity of feeling, a 
gravity of thought strangely beyond her years and foreign to 
his experience. So the day passed, and in the«soft cool dusk, 
as they wended their way homeward through the wood, he 
knew that he must at last speak to her of the news he ha^ 
received that morning. 
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r^liae,” lie said gently, “ I have something to tell you.** 

The quick start, the' sudden pained glance as her eyes 
sought his, told him that her fears had grasped the truth. 

She turned very white, her face seemed to lose all the 
lovely warmth and light that had shone on it the long day* 
through, her lips quivered like a child*B as she stood silently 
there in woodland shadows, arrested by his words, and only 
conscious of the doom they spoke. 

“ Something 1 Ah, I know,” ^she said sadly. “You have 
heard from England ?’* 

“ Yes, and the lady I spoke of will gladly receive you, and 
offers you* a very safe and very happy home.’* 

“ Happy ! ” The word fell from her lips almost involun¬ 
tarily. Tears gathered in her eyes but did not fall. He 
drew her gently down beside him, to a seat afforded by the 
trunk of a tree, and not daring to look at the lovely troubled 
face began to speak to her very gently and calmly 
of his solicitude for her welfare, his hopes for lier 
future, of all that lay before her in tiie coming years 
which his care might still guard and his protection still 
enfold. 

The girl listened silently, but the look of wondering pain 
in her eyes deepened, and the old petulant incredulity spoke 
out in her words. “ If you love me, if you care for what 
makes me happy, why do you send me away to strangers i 
You know I can never care for them as I do for you. I would 
work, would do anything for you, if you would only take me 
to ‘your home and let me live^^there. No one can ever be so 
kind to me as you have been, and there is no one else in the 
world I love like you ! *’ 

The innocent impulsive words fell on Cecil’s heart like a 
shower that revives the sun-parched earth after the drought 
of burning summer days. They woke in him a sudden 
passion of tenderness, a feeling of regret, «an involuntary 
longing for some of the joy and sweetness of life, so long 
denied, so long unknown ; for he knew slie had spoken with 
the innocence of a child, with the heartfelt candid openness 
that had learnt no concealment from the teaching of the 
world, and for one wild moment he longed to take her at her 
word ; to keep her to himself ; to teach her the lesson that 
was as yet hidden between the folded leaves of childhood, 
and bid her love him as women love. Her fate lay in his 
hand^, he had but to speak, to brush off the bloom of h^ 
unconscious ad 9 ration, to bid her see in the idol of her young 
dreams the lover of her girlhood, to gather the beautiful bud 
in its scarce-opened sweetness, and see it blossom into per¬ 
fection beneath the sun of passion. 
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But even as the thought l^roeaed^hia mind he repelled it. 
Either passion 'was dead in him, or it lad been all spent and 
poured out in a flood of burning, idolatrous worship at the 
feet of one woman, never to revive or return at the bidding 
of another. 

The chil(f was utterly at hia mercy ; his will was her law. 
She would have followed him to the world’s end, had he 
bidden her do so ; but she was so ignorant of her own danger, 
so unconscious of the real nathre of her feelings, that it would 
have seemed to him the basest and cruellest wrong to have 
taken advantage of the one or the other. 

“ It cannot be, dear,” he said very gravely, breaking the 
silence of these troubled thoughts at last. “ You are too 
young to understand ; you do not know what the world 
would say of me—what even you yourself might say in years 
to come. My child, can you not trust me as you have always 
done 'I It is only of your welfare I think.” 

The mournful rebuke touched her to the quick. With a 
swift impulse she*threw herself at his feet on the soJt green¬ 
sward and seized hia hands. 

“ Forgive me ; I have no ^ight to rebel against your 
wishes. You have been everything to me; it is to you 
I owe my life. Only, to leave you now, you do not know 
how hard it seems ! ” 

A sob choked the words, the bright head was bent on bis 
knees, and he felt the warm tears falling on the hands she 
clasped. 

“ Do not cry,” said Cecil gehtly. The sight of that impul¬ 
sive grief touched him deeply. “ Do not cry, my child, or I 
shall think you are unhappy, Aa you grow to womanhood 
you will see more clearly the nieauiug of my actions now. 
It is not because I would not wish to keep you with me that 
I send you away ; far from it. It is only because though 
you are alone and I am alone, and both of us are friendless, 
yet I am not justified in taking advantage of your ignorance 
'and friendlessness ; and if I conceded to your desires I 
should be doing that.” 

“ How ^ I—I do not understand.” 

She had raised her head, and with one hand pushed 
back the soft masses of hair from off her brow as she looked 
at him, the tears still trembling on her lashes, the flush of 
excited feeling still burning on either cheek. 

Cecil smiled down on the beautiful face half sadly, half 
tenderly. 

“No,” he^ said, “you do not understand. It is as well. 
You will learn soon enough ; too soon, perhaps. The world 
makes laws for women and for men, and I should be break- 
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ing one of those laws did I kee(p you by my side ‘when no tie 
binds your life to min^^ and to the mystery of your birth I 
added the shame of unmerited reproach.” 

She looked at him ■with a little sense of fear dawning on 
her mind. Had her wishes been wrong ? Was she in some 
way a burden—a trouble to him ? A flush of sudden pride 
came into her cheeks, she rose from her kneeling attitude, 
and stood before him. 

“ Whatever you wish, I will do,” she said gravely. “ I 
fear I have been always an anxiety and a trouble to you. I—• 
I am Sony if I have. Perhaps, after all, it would have been 
better had you left me to perish in the woods. I seem no 
use ; no one wants me—not even you ! ” 

The words stung him more bitterly than he could have 
believed. Involuntarily he rose from his seat and stretched 
out his arms with a gesture of tenderness. 

‘‘ My child, do not speak so, you pain me. I never thought 
to hear such words from your lips. I am .a lonely, unhappy 
man myself, but my one pleasure has been to know the 
young life 1 guarded was nappy, sheltered, safe. Heaven 
keep it so through the years to come ; it is my only prayer 
for you.” 

She looked at him, then her eyes sank, her lips quivered, 
she shrank away from his arms as they sought to draw her to 
his heart in the old fond embrace of her childhood. 


You are very good,” she said unsteadily, and with a 
sound as of tears in the clear sjveet voice. “ Perhaps, some 
day, when I am wiser, cleverer, and know more than I do 
now, I shall be able to thank you better, to show you some 
of the gratitude I fepl. I have only been a cost and a trouble 
to you, I feel sure-” 

“ Never, never, never that! ” he broke in impetuously. 

If it had not been for you I should have been sick and 
weary of life long ago, my darling ! ” 

Something in the tenderness 5 his voice thrilled to her. 
heart, and made it throb with a sudden vivid joy, unlike any 
it had ever known. 

The twilight had fallen, the shadows from the bending 
boughs fell heavily around them. As Cecil looked at the fair 
flushed face, the do’wncast eyes, a sigh paated his lips. Some 
of the dreams of his past, the softness of youthful fancies 
stole back to him and revived for one fleeting moment the 
hop^ he had thought were dead for ever. 

He came a step nearer and gazed down, at the beautiful 
troubled face. “ Who knows what the niture may bring 
fiw*th ? ” he murmured gently ; “ who knows, Pdlise, but that 
a day may come when I shall utter the prayer to you that 
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you have spoken to 'iue ? A^hat would your answer be, I 
wonder” / 

He had drawn her to his breast, and the words fell almost 
• unconsciously from his lips. She gave one quick startled 
glance up at his face, and their eyes met. A sudden alarm, 
a fear both sweet and painful, quivered through the girVs 
young heart. As his lips touched'her own they seemed to 
thrill her with a new and ^rapturous delight. The colour 
burned like flame upon her cheeks, and she trembled in his 
arms like a captured bird. As suddenly Cecil released her, 
as he had folded her to his heart. He remembered—too 
late. 

He read the signs; he felt as a criminal at the first convic¬ 
tion of ^ilt. “ My God ! ” he said below his breath, “ what 
have I done 

Only taught her what he had deemed the world might 
teach ; only forgotten his own resolves, and startled away her 
dreaming peace for ever. • 

Silently, and with the bitterness of a great remorse, he 
walked home beside her, through the soft haze of starlight. 
Both of them were troubled ;'to neither of them would come 
again the serene peace and content of the past years. 
The colour came and went in the girl’s face ; her eyes never 
once looked back to his. So many times had he kissed her ; 
but never once had this wild shy fear, this sweet shameful 
joy thrilled to her heart at the touch of his lips. 

And he 1 He scarcely kney what he felt, save anger with 
himself for so inconsiderate an impulse, and fear for her now 
that she knew her secret. For that she knew it he did not 
doubt. The woman to whom a man’s cayss brings a flush of 
shame, a throb of heart, is no longer innocent or unconscious. 

It had been but the softness of compassion, the impulse of 
tenderness, the waking of past regrets that he had given to 
her; and she—she had given him Love. 

• 


CHAPTER XT 

THE TWO SHADOWS 

After life’s fitful fever ho sleeps well— 

Treason has none his work.—Shakespeare. 

It was midnight in Paris. Stars shone softly bright in the 
dim blue of <he iky that stretched above the great city's 
expanse, and the moonlight silvered all the stately heights of* 
churches, and buildings, and columns, and gleamed on the 
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trees budding into fresh green vjbrdure along the boulevards, 
on streets winding serjjntlike through the city's length and ■ 
breadth ; on the cool aark waters, flowing under arch and 
bridge. 

In a narrow street, in one of the darkest byways, was a 
very dirty, tumbledown-looking house, and in a room of 
that house two men w^re sitting engaged in close and 
earnest conversation. The yellow gaslight fell on the 
face of one—the smooth, darkT, inscrutable face of Pere 
Jerome. His companion was a poorly-dressed and middle- 
aged man ; his face thin and careworn, his manner nervous 
and furtive, and almost abject in its deference to tlie priest, 

“And this is all you know T' Ptsre Jerome was saying. 

“ All, monsieur.'’ 

“ The case grows complicated,” murmured the priest 
dreamily. “ How to secure the packet is the question. On 
no account must it reach Lord Danvers.” 

“ It is already on its way, monsieur.” 

“ I know, I know; but it can be stopped. There are 
ways. Listen, Carlo. You know this messenger by sight; 
he knows nothing of you. There you have the advantage. 
He started for England to-night: fool ! he was in too great 
haste over his errand. Lord Danvers is in Paris at this 
moment. Had the man but waited, had he even seen a 
newspaper in a cafe, he would have learnt that. But Fortune 
favours us. Now attend. At all costs this packet must be 
in my hands. By fair means or foul you must get it. Do 
you understand 'i ” * 

“ Perfectly, monsieur,” said the man with a faint 
shudder. 

“ I leave the means to yourself,” continued the priest. 
“ You have served us well before this, and can do so again. 
Remember, it is imperative! ” 

The look more than the words seemed to cow and terrify 
the tool. He bent his head in answer while his lips quivered 
and paled beneath the menace that flashed from the priest’s 
dark eyes. A slight laugh escaped P6re Jerome, 

“ Do not come to me with any excuses,” he said as tran¬ 
quilly as if he were ordering his dinner, “I place no limit 
on the force you exercise, but I will hear no such word as 
fail. You know you are in «iy hands as completely as 
yonder fly is meshed in that spider’s web. Escape you can¬ 
not. *You tried it once, and you know the consequences. 
Go where you ViJl; do what you please; but though you 
fled to the farthest ends of the earth, my hand, should reach 
,^ou when my will desired it.” 

There was something in the merciless tranquillity of the 
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voice more frightful than, thelfiercest threat. It sounded so 
chill, so inexorable, and thi huntetj shuddering creature 
looked at the pitiless face and turned yaler still. 

“ You shall be obeyed, monsieur,” he muttered below his 
•breath. “ The packet shall be in your hands. Are these all 
your orders ? ” 

“ For the present, yes. The girl J spoke of is safely estab¬ 
lished at Calsthorpe, you say 

“ Yes, monsieur; she arrived a week ago under the care of 
a sister from the convent,” 

“ That is well. The time is not yet ripe for dealing with 
her. You are sure you have not forgotten one word of 
the Englishman’s injunctions to her when they parted at 
(!alais 'i ” 


“ Quire sure, monsieur. * See no one, hold communication 
with no one witli whom the marchioness, or I are unac¬ 
quainted. Keep me informed of all your doings. Be 
happy as you can, and, if anything troubles you, or any 
sorrow comes to •you, which God forbid, remember I am 
your guardian still.’ ” 

“ Your memory does you credit, Carlo. Yes, that is just 
■what 1 have written down; and then they parted. He re¬ 
turned to Rome, and she, under Lord Danvers’ protec¬ 
tion, travelled to England, Quite satisfactory. Now here is 
the money for your expenses. The fourth night from this, 
at the same hour, 1 shall expect you.” 

“I will be here, monsieur. And—but one word more— 
the child, she is well « 

“ Of course she is well. She never ails anything.” 

‘■And I may see her soon ? Ah, rnoiiamur, you jjromised.” 

“My good Carlo, you ought to be supsi'ior to such weak¬ 
ness as mere paternal affection. You will never succeed in 
life until you exile everything like sentiment from your 
heart. It always contrives to interfere with material ad¬ 
vantages. Yes, you shall see her without doubt—when I 
Jiave done with you.” 

Something in the blanched agony, the intense suffering of 
the man’s face, as he heard the doom of future misery spoken 
out by those words, might have touched any heart that was 
not of stone. 

It did not touch P^re JeMpe’s. 

When the man was at alone he threw himself face 
downwards on the bare and dusty floor of that miserable 
room. His hands clenched on the dark thick curls of bis 
head, and wrung them as if he could liave torn them out' by 
the roots. A stifled groan' escaped his lips, he would have 
liked to end his life then and there ; but even in death zi^ 
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peace could come to him, fori reared in euperstitioua idol¬ 
atry, and linked to criiie and wrong, he but beheld all the 
torturea of the damnid awaiting him in that dread here¬ 
after. 

Then as suddenly as he had flung himself down so sud¬ 
denly he arose, all rebellion and despair cowed and beaten 
into the weakness of submission. 

“For her sake, for her sake,” he murmured again and 
again, as he moved to and fro, making hurried preparations 
for his journey. “ Oh, my child ! the one thing that keeps a 
spark of love or hope within my heart, shall I ever held you 
in my arms again 1 ” 

The moonlight, that had shone so calm and clear above the 
lofty spires of Paris, shone the next night with equal lustre 
over a broad white road, that wound through sloping villages 
and tiny hamlets, and lost itself amidst dense woods, that 
led to the stately terraces and Gothic gates of Calsthorpe, the 
seat of the Marquis of Clevedon. • 

It shone on the road, and on two figures, whose shadows 
crossed it at intervals. 

One walked rapidly and fearlessly along, a song or a 
whistle sounding from time to time across the stillness of the 
night; the other walked warily and cautiously, keeping 
under shadow of the hedgerows and glancing from time to 
time with angry and impatient eyes at the clear and pitiless 
rays of the moonlight as they fell on the deserted road and 
on the unconscious form that knew nothing of an approach¬ 
ing doom. Had he known, would his step have been so 
light, his heart so fearless I Would he have smiled to him¬ 
self as he walked along, humming softly at intervals a little 
careless song ? 

“ I shall soon be there,” he thought. It will be a weight 
off my mind, thank God ! ” 

A weight off his mind 1 Would he have thanked God that 
thus he went on in blind ignorance of the fate he tempted % 
Had he a wrong to forgive, a sin to repent, a tender thought 
of one he loved, a memory of years gone by ? Had he any 
or all of these in his heart as from the moonlit road he 
stepped aside into the darker shadows of the wood and took 
a bridle path through the park M he had been directed ? 

A frank, careless, bold young ufe, a life that had deemed 
itself free from enmity, undogged by evil, and yet with a 
shadow of both* following step by step, creeping stealthily 
along a little nearer and a little nearer. A shadow that, 
silent as death and relentless as doom, passed ixrto the dark- 
ffesa of the woods—a shadow from which that pure soft light 
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might surely fiave had its be^s, and from 'which the very 
birds, as they roosted in th4 branchls of the trees, might 
have shrunk and quivered, so evil wap its look, so awful was 
its presage. 

’* The softly-stirring wind, the shining stars, the rustle of 
^ the herbage, the flutter of leaf or bough, were there none of 
them to warn or whisper, to startle .or prepare ? Not one. 

The eye of night was upon the two figures as they passed 
into the wood, the eye of night was upon one only who left 
it—left it with shuddering glance, and white wild face and 
trembling limbs that scarce could bear him, now that speed 
was so imperative a thing. 

The blood in his veins ran cold and dead, yet not so cold 
and dead as that which lay on the dewy grass, with white 
face turned to Heaven, and all the glory and beauty of life 
snatched from it by one ruthless stroke. The mute appeal of 
the sightless eyes cried out to that Heaven for justice. The 
crimson stream that slowl}^ slowly, trickled from the silent 
flgure poured itself along the grass, bathing the closed eyes 
of the daisies and the tender roots of the sweet wild flowers. 
Had these no voice to condemn,, no hands to point out the 
track of the assassin ? Alas, no ! 

The shadow passed on—fear winged its steps and despera¬ 
tion lent it courage. But ever in its ears rang a stifled cry, 
and ever before its eyes lived that one dark solitary spot in 
the heart of the silent woods, where, amidst the hush of 
■ night and the rtarlit glory of its beauty, the Dead cried to 
Heaven for vengeance on a nnp'derer. 

On, on with steps winged by fear, and eyes that read in 
every face an accusation; on, while night j)assed through 
shadow to sunlight; on, while the radiance of the day 
steeped earth and heaven in splendour; on, while that 
radiance grew more dismal thiin any darkness, and the sun 
seemed waking all the world to gaze upon a crime ; on, to 
hear the sea beating and dashing by the steamer’s side as it 
ploughed its way through the waters of the Channel, and 
amidst the noise of the waves hear also that one faint 
imploring cry for mercy ; on, with the rush of steam and the 
noise of tlie panting engines and the hoarse cries of men ; on, 
till the great, vile, beautiful city closed him once again in 
the shelter of arms as guil^ as his own, and terror died 
away before a momentary feeling of safety. 

He stood in his own room, the little dusky dingy den,^from 
whence had issued that mandate which had hounded him on 
to crime. He threw on the table before him the sealed and 
folded nacket* for which a life had paid the penalty. He 
buried nis face in his hands and cursed the name of the maiH 

n n *7 / *Jf r r - 
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who had been bis destroyer, ^efore his closed eyes came 
again that scene, buru^ into hij brain and into his memory 
in blood-red letters, ^ad they found it yet ? Had the 
pitiless sun shone down upon that hollow where the bending 
ferns were dyed with a dark and cruel stain? He shuddered 
now, as he seemed again to feel its touch upon his hands, as 
before his eyes seemed spread a crimson cloud that dyed all 
the radiance of the sunny day, and reached from earth to 
heaven. 

Dread and fear—the coward’s portion and the crime’s 
avenger—these were all he knew now. The gold that paid 
his work, and the sweetness of one promise that rewarded it, 
were as nothing in that moment. 

Through the long silent hours he sat there, in that same 
dull stupor, waiting—waiting—not for the news of discovery, 
but the presence of the man who had been the evil genius of 
his life, and who, too wise to sin against the law, put 
the weapon into the hands of such tools as himself, and 
smiled as. he lured them on to ruin. 

Who was the greater sinner of the two ] . 


BOOK IV 

CHAPTEK I 

The heart’s division difideth us.— Stoinhurne. 

The Countess de Besan 90 D sat alone in her boudoir; her fair 
face very weary, her eyes troubled and sad. 

“ He hates me, of course he hates me. What else could I 
expect,” she was saying to herself ; “ and yet could he not 
have come—just once i ” 

It is always hard for a woman to believe that a man who 
has once loved her, can be absolutely cold and indifferent to 
her attractions. Faustine looked at herself now as she lay 
back on her low chair, soft folds of lace and muslin shrouding 
her beautiful figure, the rippling luxuriance of her bright 
hair falling over her shoulders like a mantle, the old resist¬ 
less witchery of her face scarce^ dimmed by touch of time. 
All this had moved him once, had bent him like a reed to her 
will, and now—was it nothing ? 

If Day by day^ she had watched for his coming, hoping 
against hope that he would do so; but all in vain. He had 
made no sign of ever remembering her presence. Then, in 
alespair, she had spoken to Lord Danvers, only to receive the 
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information tliat C^cil had leA Paris the day following their 
meeting. « ? * 

She could scarcely believe it for a/ moment; but as the 
truth came home to her, her heart felt cold as lead in her 
•breast. He must despise her so utterly; he had so plainly 
avoided her, and she—all these long and weary years, how she 
had hoped for sight of his face, for news of his welfare. 
Great tears glistened on her lashes now as she thought of his 
changed face, his altered ^pearance, from which all the 
youthfulness and buoyancy, that had held for her so great a 
charm, seemed fled. It could not have been all her work 
surely ? And yet, what mystery was about his life, had been 
about it these ten years past ? 

She could not tell and could not learn. She sat there quite 
motionless, leaning her cheek on her hand, and her heart 
throbbed as it had done at sight of him; a thrill of new 
w^arm life rushed through her veins. It was but momentary, 
that emotion. Too soon the old chill feeling returned. Pride 
came to her aid and whispered of the folly of the past, the 
woise than folly of the preseiit. She dashed the tears from 
her eyes, and, with a flush on hei f'heek, roused herself from 
this trance of remembrance, and rang for lier maids to make 
her toilette for the evening. 

Amusements and distractions enough awaited her. In 
these days of the Second Empire, society was not too 
exclusive, and her beauty and her rank had carried lier 
triumphantly along the sea of fashion ; but neither amuse¬ 
ment, nor society, nor adiuir£ytion pleased her to-night. The 
voices sounded harsh and wearisome beyond endurance, the 
lights of the brilliant rooms flashed and glittered before her 
tired eyes ; the smiles on her lips were forced and un- 
natuial. 

Had he passed out of her life again for ever ? That was 
the question she asked herself again and again, while the 
gay crowds moved about and the sound of music and 
•laughter rose and fell on the perfumed air. She seemed to 
grow dizzy and faint beneath the fear of the thought. She 
had not known how entirely empty her life had been until 
that moment when she had seen the one man that in all the' 
world of men around her she had ever loved, or for whom 
her heart had held one t^rob of tenderness. Now he bad 
passed from it again, it suddenly seemed to grow cold, 
dreary, tedious beyond description, and do what she .would, 
she could not for one single moment forget thim, or cease to 
hear the echo of his voice, cold and changed as it had 
sounded in her ears. 

An hour after midnight she returned home. As shi 
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swept up the softly-carpeted stkirs to her own 'apartments a 
servant handed her a‘ letter. ^ 

“It was to be grw to madame immediately on her 
return,” he said respecfauUy. 

She glanced at the superscription and turned a shade 
j^ler. She did not break the seal until she was alone. 
Then she read the few lines, and tore the letter into tiny 
fragments and tossed them into the bright wood fire that 
burned upon the hearth. ^ 

“ What does be need of me now ? ” she murmured. “ Oh, 
my God I shall I never, never know what freedom is 1 ” 

The noon of the next day was at its height when she came 
into her boudoir to meet the writer of that message. They 
had not met for years. *4fter to-day they might not meet 
again for an equally long space of time, but she knew all the 
same that the merciless force of this man^s power was about 
her life till it should end. That go where she might, do 
what sh6 pleased, this chain was wound gjiyout all the years 
of her future as it had been in all the years of her past. 

Calm, courtly, genial as ever the priest rose to greet her. 

“ Welcome, my daughter,” he said, in his sweet and gentle 
tones. “ 11 is long since we met, is it not ? ” 

“ Yes,” she answered coldly, as she sank into a seat and 
glanced at the calm inscrutable face before her. “You have 
not required me, I suppose, holy father ? ” 

He looked quickly at her. His ears detected the change in 
her’voice that her face never betrayed. 

“Your insinuation is not a complimentary one, Madame 
de Besan^on,” he answered. “ Our long friendship and my 
great interest in your welfare might have led you to a more 
flattering construction of my words. I have heard of you, 

I have watched over you from afar with true paternal 
interest. I simply have not intruded myself upon your life 
because I desired that that life should taste the full enjoy¬ 
ment the world could give. You have been rich, courted,. 
successful, admired, and I have left you free to taste of all 
these delights. You craved them dearly once. Well, I 
gained them for you. You might at least be grateful.” 

“ Grateful 1” the unutterable contempt with which that 
word was spoken, brought a sudden flash of anger into P^re 
Jerome’s eyes. 

“You are not grateful Well, you are a woman, and like 
all your sex find no charm in what is once attained. But no 
matter. Had I listened to you when you prayed me to let 
you enter a convent 1 wonder what you would have said to 
uie now. 1 told you it was a foolish whim ; that a woman 
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■with your beauty, your acumen, your^^enta, would hold a 
far wider empire than you dr4iamed uf fc your youth, and to 
condemn sucn powers to eternal i^^aion would be really 
anything but serving Heaven. You ^ve brought us more 
“ converts- 

“And wealth,^’ she interposed, with that ironic bitterness 
that BO irritated him. 

“Done us more service, and gained for yourself wider 
power,than even the highest dignities of the Church could have 
bestowed on you," he went on, unheeding her interruption. 

“ I hardly suppose you have come here to tell me ^1 this, 
monsieur, or shall I say, your-" 

“ Hush 1 ” he said, with a warning glance around. “ That 
is not known yet. I have my own reasons for wishing it to 
remain a secret. The rank I hold now is the reward of 
services 1 have rendered to the Church. But I have some 


work still to accomplish, the issue of a scheme so delicate 
and intricate that I dare trust it to no other bauds. Jt is for 
this I require yoflr co-operation, and to secure it I have 
sought you to-day.” 

The beautiful face grew a shade paler. Some memory of 
a past long stripped of its glamour, of evil done under the 
cloak of good, of persuasions to which she had yielded, of 
sins to which she had been betrayed, came back to her now. 
She looked at him with a strange dread, and yet with some¬ 
thing of disdain, in the haughty challenge of her glance. 

“ What is it you need ?" 

“ I wish you to give up yow season in Paris and start at 
once for Borne.” 

“ For Borne 1 But—my husband 1 ” 

“ Your husband, my daughter I Do you mean to tell me 
a woman cannot persuade her husband into doing what she 
wishes ? Chut! you have a hundred excuses ; your health, 
your physician’s orders, your own wishes; nay, your husband 
will be the least obstacle in the way.” 

•“ But—at this season—it is so strange a time to go to Borne.” 

She rose restlessly and walked towards the window doubt¬ 
ful and embarrassed. 

“ You do not care for the mission, 1 see,” said P^re Jerome 
tranquilly, as he watched every shade of expression on her 
changing face. “ Perhaps you will object less when I tell 
you, you will meet an old friend there, a friend in whose 
welfare we are both interested.” “ 

She tume^ quickly round and faced him. 

“ What do you mean ? ” she asked hurriedly. 

“1 mean that Mr. Cecil Calverley is living there under* a 
feigned name, and 1 wish you to keep me informed of hia 
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doings, and above see tbat he does not leave the city 
without my being ii^^diatelji^ acquainted with it.” 

A burning flush slowly up to her very brows. A 

sense of sickening, unutterable shame oppressed her. After 
his too evident avoidance of herself to follow him so 


palpably, to seem to seek when he had only desired to avoid. 
The intense disgust of -an intolerable humiliation burned 
like Are into her heart. She faced her companion with 
sudden defiance. 


“Bid me do anything but that/ I cannot gn—to Rome I” 
“And why?” his voice was as calm as ever, but there 
was a look in his eyes that seemed suddenly to chill and 
terrify, and all the colour died out of her face, and the 
defiance out of her eyes, and she shivered as she stood before 
him. He was her master—she had forgotten that. 

“You can have no tender reminiscences surely after all 
these years ? ” he continued ironically. “ Women’s memories 
are not,so faithful, and such a woman as yourself must long 
have forgotten a boyish lover who wotdd Have ruined himseff 
at her bidding. I wish you to do him no harm. Only I 
must know of his actions, and if possible I wish you to meet 
him again, and become friends. You understand ? ” 

“ I understand.” 


Her voice was tranquil as his own now, but as he looked 
at her face he felt a thrill of something like fear, it spoke a 
despair so great, a rebuke so bitter. 

.In a way he loved to rule and bend her, all the more so in 
that her nature was not easy to coerce or intimidate. He 
held her now in a grip of steel, and felt a savage exultation 
in the fact, and yet, even amidst his triumph, that momentary 
fear he had so often felt of her, stole suddenly, chillingly 
over him. He knew her pride retailed, her instincts recoiled 
from this enforced obedience ; and, despite his tyranny there 
was something in this woman that had always wrung from 
him an unwilling homage, and made him dread her censure 
even when he defied it. 


“ If you understand, there is no more to be said between 
he murmured graciously. “ I will give you full instruc¬ 
tions in our usual cipher. As for Monsieur le marty I must 
leave you to manage him, I should scarcely fear your 
eloquence has deserted you. Like your beauty, it must be 
potent as ever at your will” 

“My beauty-1” A laugh, bitter and chilling as her 

own despair, Scaped her mocking lips. “ Heaven, if 
only I had b^n the uns^htliest of the feminine things that 
men make their toys, I might at leMt have escaped the 
degradation of~to-day 1 
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He smiled coldly. t f** ^ 

. “You speak foolishly, my d^iughtp. # Believe me, there is 
no such gut as beauty, no such povrayfc that it wields. You 
/bt least should not complain, for it h^ ^ven you an empire 
vast enough from the days of your youflt” 

“ Do not speak of that^ she interrupted passionately 
“ Youth, what youth, was mpie ] What peace was I allowed ? 
what innocence or beauty of girlhood was spared to me ? 
There seems no time when I was not a slave, a tool, a thing 
caressed and cursed alternately by tUose 1 fooled and l^trayed. 
The one being I loved was Valerie, and you know her fate ; 
and then you turned my own despair into a fouler passion 
than the one it clamoured to avenge, and with your promises 
led me on and on a road of degradation, until 1 grew to loathe 
myself for the thing I seemed. Youth—if there be pity or 
justice in heaven, they might compassionate such a youth as 
mine, and angels blot its records with their tears,” 

Her lips quivered, a passion of emotion choked her voice, 
and in her eyes was a deeper woe than tears could bring. 
Stung, outraged, helpless, she writhed in that merciless grasp, 
all the strength and pride in her revolting with unutterable 
loathing. He only looked at her with smiling eyes. Her words 
had but lashed all that was most evil in him to its height. 

“ What a superb trag^dimne the world has lost in you by 
your marriage i ” he said tranquilly ; “ Bachel herself could 
. scarcely have delivered that impromptu speech better.” 

The fire and wrath died out of her face ; only in her eyes 
gleamed a world of supprCbsed passion, and her hahda 
clenched as though she would have liked to silence his taunts 
as a man might have done. 

“ A tT<xg4di&n.m^^ she muttered. “ Well, why not 1 It is 
not yet t^ late ; I may go back to my old life again. It 
holds at least excitement and endless occupation. Some day 
1 may be tempted to do it, to cast aside these empty baubles, 
and face the world on my own merits.” 

“ I don*t think I would, though,” said the priest coldly. 
“You know there are always the sifflewra to fear. You 
might have to face them as Valerie did, and her merits were 
equally as strong as yours.” 

Her very lips turned white. She covered her face with 
her hands, and sank back into her seat. Her emotion seemed 
to touch him. He rose and approached her, and his voide 
sank to its gentlest and most persuasive tones. • 

“ My daughter, surely we heed not quarrel, you and 1. 
You must t^ and be reasonable. I do not ask any sreat 
thing of you after alL It is surely better you should nave 
this duty than one leas scrupuloua than yourself, is it not 1 ” 
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" It is shameful, ha^f^ful! ’’ she ciied, amidst the convulsive 
sobs that now ahookllei frame. “I do not know what lies 
beyond what I have uu^rtaken. It is not the first time you 
have led me hlindfold.^^ut after all why should I be led ? 
I will not do this thing—do you hear ? / will not For the'* 

first time since you have commanded my actions, 1 refuse 
obedience I ” 

She had dashed the tears away, and stood facing him in a 
splendour of wrath and outrag^ dignity, that wrung from 
him an involuntary admiration, though it moved him not a 
whit. 

“You will /” he said, echoing her words very gently, 
but with an undercurrent of meaning in his voice, that 
turned her cold with momentary dread. “ Oh yes, I think 
you will, my daughter. You forget- 

He bent towards her, and whispered a few words in her 
ear. They seemed to turn her to stone. Her eyes fell, a 
shiver as of intense cold shook her from head to foot. “ My 
God 1 ” dropped from her cold white l^s. “ You are right— 
I forgot.” 

A few minutes later he passed from.her presence. The 
victory was in his own hands again ! 


CHAPTEE II 

“what will#he think?” 

My heart swims blind in a sea 
That stuns me ; swims to and fro, 

And gathers to windward and lee 

Lamentation and mourning and woe 1 

The freshness and glory of. the springtide was over. In 
the May noons it was as hot as summer, and the noise of thet 
fountains and the blaze of the sunshine were all one seemed 
notice in Borne. 

Faustina looked out at the deserted streets and the closed 
houses as her carriage bore her to the villa she had rented, 
and the wide blue sky, and the splashing water, and the 
glitter Qf the sunlight made her feel sick at heart. 

What will he think when he hears ? ” she thought to 
herself. 

She was alone. Her husband had laughed at her whim 
and Imde her do as she pleased about indulgiu^ it, bat he 
had remained in Paris. 
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Pdre Jerome had made all th6 ar^fin^ements necessary. 
She had had nothing to do sa^e tra/el thither, and now she 
was making her way to the beauum little luxurious villa 
^amidst its flowers and fountains, far*away from the city*8 
heat and close noisome air. She might live as quietly as she 
pleased, not a soul need know of her presence there, save 
one, the one whose actions she was .to watch, over whose life 
her influence was again to be overcast. No wonder her 
cheeks burned with shame* at the thought, no wonder her 
tired eyes gazed wearily out at the blue sky and the distant 
mountains. No wonder that she envied the wheeling flight 
of the birds above her head, for they at least had freedom, 
and no gift of life seems sweet as that, to a heart that owns 
it not. 

As her horses stopped at the gates in the glow of the 
sunset, she saw two figures paseiug slowly along by the walls 
that bounded the villa gardens. One was that of a man 
very old and feeble, the other that of a girl in the very 
heyday of youth,* with a slight graceful figure and a face 
whose loveliness looked back to her like a vision of other 
years. 

Involuntarily she leaned forward and looked at the girl 
long and earnestly. Then the gates opened and closed. The 
carriage passed in, and with a sigh she put aside the thought 
that seemed like a memory of her youth. One sees such 
strange likenesses in faces,’’ she murmured, and of Valerie 
my thoughts are always full.” 

Did you notice how that lady looked at me, Marco ? 
asked the girl, passing onward under the shade of the cypress 
and acacias in the softened splendour of the May sunset. 

“ Yes ; she is a stranger, too, and comes at a strange time 
to Rome.” 

“ Rome is always beautiful, 1 think,” said the girl dreamily, 
as her eyes wandered over the dark clustered roofs, and the 
great dome that stood out against the gold and crimson tints 
‘ of the sky, 

“ Beautiful only to youth and dreamers,” the old man 
answered mournfully, “ because scarce any place holds such 
memories or keeps embalmed such legends of the past, br 
brings so near to us the old glorious days of Art’s triumphs 
and Freedom’s achievements. But, my dear, who cares for 
such things now 9 We have steam-engines and tramways, 
and our streets are thronged with the Inglese who gaffer 
for all that is classed under the head of * curios.’ We go 
about the old ways together, you and I, and we talk of 
Etrurian and Sabine Rome, of all the shadows that flUtfor us 
the sacred voods upon the Palatine } bdt who woidd thin}^ 
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of such things now, who was in any way wise, or believed in 
that God of Progress vha laughs to scorn the old dead deities? 
We know and feel -A-rt had a lovelier origin than 

Bealism ; but then, are foolish folk who have lived on 
treasures of the past, and follow its shadows onward to the * 
present time. For us Rome has two faces.” 

“ You were born in Boi^ie yourself, Marco ? ” 

“Yes. Perhaps that is why I love it. I do not know. 

It was different in my youth, o» my eyes were different as 
they gazed upon it. We talk of change, but so often it is 
only that we ourselves are changed.” 

“ But we are happy now, Marco. The Prince has been so 
kind, and has promised so much for me, and yon need not 
work any more now ; and when once I have sung and have 
won success, I will sing nothing but your music, until it is 
famous everywhere, and the world will no longer dare to 
deny its merits! ” 

“ My child,” said the old man, smiling up at the bright 
enthusiastic face, “ success is not so easy, even for one gifted 
like yourself. And, with the best will in the world to help 
your old maestro, you will find that others must be considered 
first, and that their wills bar the way to the hearing of the 
public.” 

“ But the Prince has great influence.” 

“True ; but bis influence has been besought for you, and 
to that end alone I wish to secure it. As for my music— 
well, I am an old man now, and life for me is nearly over ; 1 
have missed so much these man^ years tliat I can well afford 
to miss it to the end.” 

The girl was silent. Such words always saddened her ; 
the more so because the fear they breathed was one always 
tangible and close at hand. He was so old—so very old—and 
for her life had but begun. Never, perhaps, would he 
r^'oicc in her triumphs, and sympathise in her successes, 
and be with her to share all that fortune might bestow. 

They went on silently together, both hearts full of many * 
thoughts. To one, life held all that was possible; to the 
other, only all that was sad. 

•The sunset was fading on the hills, and the heights of the 
Sabine mountains were glowing with an opal’s changeful 
hues, and all the low-lying plains were dusk with shadow. 
The scene was beautiful as ever, and the girl’s young eyes 
had g£^ed on it always with a delight that never palled; 
but to-night something seemed to oppress and disturb her, 
a certain lassitude and a certain weariness weighed upon her, 
and she walked on in the soft glow of the dying'light as ^ 
jn^dreftnif ^ 
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“ How hapfjy 
presently. 

Marco started, and looked Up at ber 'witli a sudden wonder. 
He had forgotten all about the signo 2 «L at the villa gates. 

“ Happy ! Because she wears tine clothes and drives in a 
carriage 1 My child, you little know how much weariness 
and misery can live and beat in hearts that seem throned 
above all common needs and troubles of life.”* 

And indeed, if he could ^ave seen the woman of whom he 
spoke now, he would have marvelled at the truth of his own 
words. 

Faustine had sunk on her knees in her bedchamber, which 
had its window open to the beauty and fragrance of the 
gardens; all the scents of the orange trees and mag¬ 
nolias swept up to it on the cool freshness of the evening 
breeze. She had fallen there and let her head drop on her 
arms, and was weeping bitterly. 

That fair girl-face had brought back a memory of her own 
youth, her own past, and her heart felt sick as sh^ thought 
of all that life had been to her. 

There was nothing to hope, for or look forward to now; 
and all of joy or sweetness her life knew was centered in one 
memory of one man. 

When Love is hardest to a woman he teaches her to 
remember. 

Several days came and went, and Faustine had not met 
Cecil face to face. She knew where he lived. The white 
walls of her own villa were T^thin sight of that old neglected 
yet picturesque dwelling which he had chosen for his home, 
and where he was known as the Signor Celli. 

From her windows she could see into the great dusky 
half~wild gardens, where the birds sang in the ilex thickets, 
and the butterflies floated among the drooping clusters of 
the roses, burning noontide heat was shut out by 

the heavy mass®».of foliage. ^ 

Once she saw him come out and stand on the terrace, 
looking towards Home, where the last glow of daylight 
lingered golden over the crowded roofs, and the great cross 
of St. Peter’s glittered in the sun. 

She had watched him, and the old sense of loathing and of 
shame came hot and tierce with pain to her heart as she 
gazed. She felt she would have faced death sooner than have 
met him; and yet, sooner or later, that meeting mbst take 
place. 

When it did happen, it wae strangely an4 unexpectedly 
^ough, 


* What will \ne Think ? ” 

that beautiful woman ^must be ! ” she sighed 
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She had walked out one evening about two weeks after 
her arrival. The IpwSiy deep azure of the sky was lit with 
clusters of stars, the air Was fhll of fragrance, and the pale 
clear moonlight threwfifs brilliancy over the shadowed road 
and across the dusky plains. She had her great hound beside' 
her, and strolled on. She had no feai; at any time, and loved 
the solitude and freedom that she claimed for her life here. 

She did not know that her every action was watched ; 
that two spies—the messenger^ one of fear and one of 
jealousy—were ever about her,•'free as she thought herself. 
For of the two men who held her life in bondage, neither 
trusted her or believed in the fidelity that, though wrung 
from despair, she yet gave without a shadow of falseness. 

In the sweet cool evening light she walked on now, her 
head bent over a cluster of flowers she held, her eyes gazing 
dreamily at the road ; and so, half dreaming and half con¬ 
scious, came straight towards the ■very man of whom her 
thoughts were full. 

He stood and looked at her amazed. Then his face grew 
very cold and very white. Perhaps he remembered another 
meeting, as strange and unexpected as this, when the sun¬ 
light lay on a shining sea, and youth and hope and all fair 
things of life had seemed his own. 

She spoke with perfect composure. 

“ Mr. Calverley. Why, how astonished you look I Yes; 
it is I—really. My physician has banished me to Rome. 
An bdd freak, and at this time of the year too; but not more 
odd than that we should meet.” 

'“1 live here,” he answered, and there was something more 
of melancholy than of coldness in his voice now. Of late it 
had seemed to him that he could forgive Faustine, bitter as 
he had once felt against her. Was it because of some fair 
hope resting far off in the future, or for sake of the dis¬ 
enchantment that had come with their meeting in Paris ? 

“ You do not look strong, madame,” he went on presently. 

But surely the heat hpre will try you very much. I should - 
have thought more bracing air-” 

She shivered suddenly. “ No,” she answered. “ You are 
wrong. Bracing air does not agree with me.” 

Her face looked very pale and weary, and the eyes were 
softly dark as they had never been in the days of her 
sovereignty and witchery. She looked so worn and sad as 
she stood there in that silvery evening light, that Cecil 
Calverley’s heart .was stirred with a faint pity. 

His voice grew gentler still as he turned and walked on 
by her side along the beautiful shadowy way,, where the 
slanting moon-rays seemed to stretch from heaven to eartft 
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They,talked* briefly and disjointed^ at first, for the 
thoughts of both were busy with th^gs of other days; 
but while the woman’s heari^ ached with an intensity of 
longing, the man’s was tranquil and uiiatirred. That love of 
fild looked to him so mad and foolish a passion now; now that 
his life was so full of grave cares, so eippty of all feeling, now 
tliat it had only garnered up one frail blossom as it passed 
along the great highway, and kept* that to itself hidden in 
soft obscurity, and tended with but gentle thoughts. 

But this, Faustine could Aot know. She walked on in a 
sort of happy trance, while across the peace and gladness of 
lier thoughts fell the rich deep cadence of that one voice 
which seemed to hold all the music of her life. 

When she met his eyes her face grew warmer, her heart 
throbbed with sudden pain and grew cold with as sudden a 
chill. He was so much to her, and to hinr she was—nothing. 
Fate had avenged him only too surely. 

That night, when Cecil stood alone in his quiet studio and 
looked on his work, something more nearly like gladness 
than he had long known, stole over his heart. 

“ The world calls me great,” he murmured, ** Is it right or 
wrong ? Ought I to be thankful for the misfortunes that 
drove me to this after all ? I was but an idle dreamer once, 
and it is suffering that has given me strength. Across what 
a gulf of years I seem to look to that time when 1 loved her ! 
She was more wise than I when she said our lives were un¬ 
suited to each other. She is a calm, self-possessed woman of 
the world now. And once I deemed her magnanimous.^ I 
remember even now how shc^told me of the wrong it would 
be to take advantage of my youth and bind my life to hers. 
Pshaw ! and simply because I had no title and not sufficient 
wealth to offer. Marriage would have been no worse wrong 
to me than to the man she chose, and yet—almost—I believed 
in her. Well, she does not look a happy woman for all her 
wealth and honours and beauty. How beautiful she is still! 
•How soft her eyes looked in the starlight 1 Eyes—starlight 
—what am I talking about? These things are over and done 
with for me. Where is my little waif’s last letter? How 
prettily and tenderly she writes ! Ah me 1 ” 

He took up a letter and read it slowly and with a tender 
light on his face, then folded it and put it aside with a 
heavy sigh. 

“ It is time she wrote again,” he said, moving to and fro in 
the great dusky quiet chamber that was in its "fray so 
beautiful and quaint. “ Ah, Pippo, is that you ? What’s 
that ?—a letter, and at this time 1 The post— 

^ A telegram, eccellenza I ” 
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A moment, and t^e paper was torn open—read, - Then a 
low fierce imprecatiofi burst from CeciFs lips. His face grew 
ghastly, and his hands clenched like a vice on the little ill- 
omened fragment that had brought to him the fatal news. 

This was the message. It was from the Marchioness o'! 
Clevedon, Calsthorpe : 

hoA left us. How or why^ vje canTiot tell. Write, or 
come at oncc,^^ 


CHAPTER III 

'f 

O mystery—^many-facod. 

The next day saw Cecil speeding towards the land on which 
he had vowed never to set foot again. He had had neither 
rest nor sleep since that message had reached him. His 
heart was wrung with alternate rage and fear. Treachery of 
some sort, he could not but suspect. Felise was too open and 
candid and ingenuous to have acted iu any way without 
consulting first his wishes. 

The time seemed endless till he reached England, and 
scarce allowing himself food or rest he hastened on to 
Calsthorpe. It was near sunset when he reached it, and 
travel-stained and wearied as he was, he was at once ushered 
into the presence of the Marchioness. Lord Danvers was ■ 
expected home that night. 

But nothing Cecil learnt dbuld throw any light on tlie 
mystery. FtSlise had seemed perfectly happy and content, 
had m^e no friends, and spent most of her time in roaming 
through the woods, or driving with the kind, stately old lady 
when she went on her rounds of ceremonious calls or gentle 
charities. One morning she had requested permission to go 
out as usual, and never returned. Luncheon-time had passed, 
then the afternoon, and at last, growing uneasy at her long* 
absence, search had been made through all the park. In 
vain. No one had seen her. She had not passed through 
the village, and from that time her disappearance had been 
an unex^ained mystery. 

“ And really, Mr. Calverley,” continued the old lady, “ we 
seem to have had one horror after another. In the searcli 
for Fdlise, a discovery was made in the park that has thrown 
the whole countiy iiito a state of dire alarm. The body of a 
young man was discovered in one of the most unfrequented 
spots ; he had been fouUy murdered—stabbed, they say. 
Nothing respecting his id^ptit^ cpn bp discovered } bis watcb| 
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purse, and a ring on his finger were i^ntouched, but there 
was no paper or card to give any clue to his home or abode. 
The landlord of the Clevedom Arms says that some weeks 
back a young man looking like a saili)r, he thought, stayed 
tSiere for a few minutes to get a draught of ale, and asked 
the way to the park here. He has no remembrance of his 
returning, and the body is in too terrible a state for identifi¬ 
cation. Bills and advertisements are out everywhere, but to 
no effect, as yet. These two occurrences have really quite 
upset me. Such things hav\ never happened in these quiet 
regions in all my experience.” 

“ But, r^lise ! My God ! if she has fallen into some 
villain’s hands, been entrapped, decoyed away,” and Cecil 
paced the room in a terrible agitation. He felt faint and 
sick at the thought. She was so young, so beautiful, so 
innocent. What might not have happened ere this ? 

Have you asked, can you hear nothing ? ” he cried 
suddenly. “ She cannot have been carried off without some 
sign or clue—in bxoad daylight, too.” 

“ The same day she disappeared a carriage was seen driving 
rapidly along the high road towards Stonetoii, and in it were 
a young girl and a man, elderly, and dressed like a clergy¬ 
man. That is the only clue we have been able to obtain. No 
one who has seen the carriage seems to have seen the girl’s 
face distinctly, but undoubtedly there was no forcing or foul 
play in the matter, otherwise she would have cried out for 
assistance. Two labourers saw the carriage at different 
times. We had it traced from Stoneton to Thorpe. It was 
left there. The travellers wefit from Thorpe by train. That 
is all.” 

“ A clergyman,” muttered Cecil, standing there before his 
informant and eagerly drinking in her words, “Are you 
sure it was not a priest who was with her 1 ” 

The Marchioness shook her head; “ These ploughmen are 
not over-bright in the matter of intellect. I doubt if 
* they could note any difference between the denominations. 
A clergyman was what they all said. Don’t look so dis¬ 
tressed, Mr. Galverley, Perhaps we shall hear from her 
soon. If she has gone away of her own free will, she will 
surely write. And there are all her clothes here waiting her 
directions. Eeally, the more I think of her conduct the more 
extraordinary it seems.” 

Cecil stood there silent, battling with a horrible fear that 
seemed to chill and sicken his whole heart.. * 

“ It is the work of that damned priest,” he muttered be¬ 
tween his-set teeth; “}ie ha^ psed his treats to 
purpose,” 
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-He wallced over ip the window and looked blankly out. 
He could form no clear plan, his brain was throbbing dizzily, 
and a mist seemed before his kyes, and shut out all the glory 
of the dying light. < ^ 

“ Vere will be home soon,” said the old lady gently. “ He 
may be able to advise us, or suggest something ; though, in¬ 
deed, what can we do igaore ? Detectives are following up 
the clue, advertisements have been in every paper, and it is 
from her that news ought to o^me. The whole affair is so 
mysterious.” ^ 

Cecil hardly heard, hardly noticed. He had not thought 
what the child was to him till now, had not dreamt that she 
had taken such'hold upon his life and heart. Now he re¬ 
membered all these instances of her love for himself, her 
childlike parity, her simple truth, her long and constant 
affection which for all tliese years had never failed. Now 
he seemed to see her wrenched from his life, unconscious 
of his own growing love that had in it no delirium of passion, 
()]' fire of jealousy, but was so strong and tender and devotecl 
that in it she might have trusted, and in its shelter she might 
have lived, for all the years to come. 

' His life had never looked to him so empty as it looked now, 
for the thought that had come to him in the springtime, when 
the lips he touched, had trembled beneath his own, had taken 
deeper and deeper root within his heart, and apart from the 
desolation of circumstances and destiny he had looked for¬ 
ward to some sweetness of hope that lay like the first rose- 
cloud of dawn on the passing shadows of a long and dreary 
night. 

She was no longer the child be had cherished; she was 
like the ideal of a long-past dream, and as such had stood, 
before him in her brilliant youth that had seemed to smile 
down all thoughts of sorrow or of pain, and from the dreams 
of another world had come to glorify this. 

And now he had lost her. The thought stung him to mad¬ 
ness. Was nothing to be left to him ? Was the curse of that * 
fatal foe to blight every hope and dream and sweet possession 
that could gladden or glorify his life ? 

He drew a sudden sharp breath. His hand clenched tight 
with a spasm of fierce and ruthless hate and a longing for 
vengeance. “If he has done he said in his heart, 

“ before Heaven tie shall answer for it as man to man I ” 

The memory of his perished youth was not so sweet to him 
now as^the memory of this fair and beautiful life rescued by 
himself, owning him for its guardian, turning to him with the 
dreams of youth and maidenhood and all that love holds most 
pure and perfect and unspoilt. And was this memory to be 
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lost to him, this hope tom from liis life • were calamity ai)d 
bitterness and disillusions to be alway^'his portion, and the 
coldness of dead desires to rest .always on his heart ? 

Once again had some faint glow rek^dled from its ashes, 
and now a ruthless hand had struck out the light and left 
him again but darkness. The hand from which he had 
accepted calamity now waved him back from the rising 
visions of hope, but atlversity had braced his energies, and 
he was in no mood to sit calmly down and surrender without 
a struggle what he had held \nd cherished so long. 

The words of Lady CUevedon went sounding on and on, but 
his ears took in neither sense nor meaning of what she said, 
and when at last he left her presence and went to the rooms 
]>repared for him, his inind was set determinedly on one 
thing, to find Felise if she lived on earth, and learn the truth 
from her own lips. 

She would never have gone away of her own free will; 
of that I am convinced,” he said to himself in that solitude 
that was so welcopie now. All tlie coldness and stoicism to 
which he had schooled his nature fell off him like a mantle 
that is cast aside. While she wa^ safe, happy, unharmed, 
had not dreamt he loved her as now he felt he did ; for before 
the thought of danger, wrong, or peiil to that fair and 
innocent life, he flung aside all the chill calm of the stern 
philosophy to which he had vowed himself, and knew that 
reason had not yet mastered feeling, that Nature could still 
demand her rights. 

How long and wearisome the time seemed I How sick he 
was of that endless story of\ the murder which seemed to 
have thrust into insigniticance that other mystery of the 
young girl’s flight. For once he deemed Vere unaympathising, 
but then, Vere could not know of the lava flames burning in 
his heart, the mingled passions of love and fear and vengeance 
that swept over his life’s long calm as a stream that overflows 
its barriers at last, and with a bound of triumph leaps into 
. the dry parched channels from which it has been held back 
for long. 

It seemed an age till he was alone with his friend, till in 
some relief of words his chained and fiery thoughts could 
force their way from his throbbing brain. Lord Danvers 
listened to him amazed. The suspicions that Cecil’s words 

E roclaimed with ever-increasing certainty had never entered 
is mind ; he thought his friend in error. “ What could 
P^re Jerome have done such a thing.for?” he>> asked 

wonderingly. “ What object-” 

" Object.l ” interrupted Cecil furiously. “ A ruthlesillBf^ 
scrupulous priest has many objects in view that our eyes 
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cannot perceive. He has some object; of that I feel con¬ 
vinced. What it is, I shall find out, if I die for it. My 
God ! that lovely child in Azs^ower; the very thought of it 
is torture! ” t 

Vere looked at him in startled surprise for the space of a 
few seconds. Then a sudden revelation seemed to come to 
him. “ Blows the wind so ? ” he murmured to himself. “ Did 


I not say he would one day regret the life he had saved ? Oh! 
poor Cis, poor Cis, to have escMjed’ all these years and then 
fall captive to a child’s fair face and heavenly smile ! Not 
but she is lovely enough to win any man’s heart; but Cecil— 
I thought he was as safe as—myself.” 

With the next day Cecil Calverley was pursuing the one 
faint clue that led him to the town of Thorpe, and there 
seemed lost in utter mystery; while through village and 
town and city rang out the news of that strange murder in 
Calsthorpe Park, and on every wall stood out the advertised 
reward offered by the Government and doubled by the 
Marquis of Clevedon for the discovery of'the murderer. 


CHAPTEK IV 
“can it be?” 

Behold and see 

What a groat heap of grief lay hid in woe. 

^ E, P. Browning, 

A WEEK had passed since Faustine had met Cecil Calverley. 
She knew of his hurried departure, and, obedient to her 
instructions, had telegraphed the information to Pere 
Jerome. Then she waited, sick at heart and weary, for 
some news or some explanation of that sudden journey to 
England. But none came. 

Borne grew hateful to her—hateful as the hot skies and 
bright days, the burning noons, the sound of the lutes in the 
moonlight, or the shine of the stars above the palms and 
orange-groves. What had all or any of these things to do 
with her in that chill calm of isolation, that fierce and terrible 
longing t'for joys her life had never known, and could never 
know now ? 

Soxx^etimes she thought, in an agony of shame and wounded 
pride, that CecirCalverley must have thought she had come 
here because of himself—that this was the reason of his 
abrupt departure; but then again came the memory of his 
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courtesy and gentleness, his changed Isnanner to herself, 
his looks and words that were so different to the chill 
calm scorn of his manner in Par^. She had gone home that 
night saying to herself : “ He would forgive me if he 
knew.” And then the next day he had left Pome 1 

She heard nothing from Pere Jerome; nothing from 
C^ecil. The hours and the days drifted slowly by, and she 
lemained shut up in her villa, seeing no one, and only 
stirring out in the cool of the evenings. 

Eeturning from one of th^ rambles of hers, she met 
again the young girl and the old man who had attracted her 
attention ou the day of her arrival in Pome. The old man 
seemed unusually feeble, and the giiTs face looked pale and 
weary as she bore up his faltering steps. 

Involuntarily Faustine paused and spoke with her usual 
gracious courtesy : “ Your father seems very feeble,” she said ; 

will you bring him in and rest for awhile ? My house is 
close at hand.” 

The girFs fair fac« flushed: she ■vfrould have refused the 
offer, but Marco pressed her arm and spoke himself. “ You 
are very kind, signora ; I am indeed weary, I fear I mis¬ 
took my strength when I thought I could walk so far.” 

“ Then pray come in and rest,” said Faustine with eager¬ 
ness. Her eyes were still resting on the girl’s face. The 
memory it brought back to her was stronger than ever 
•within her heart to-night. 

• The old man accepted her offer, and in a few moments 
was seated in one of her garden seats, while the Countess 
despatched a servant for wine aiM fruit. 

“ Do you live in Pome ? ” she asked the girl, who stood 
leaning negligently against the chair, her eyes wandering 
ia})idly from spot to spot of the lovely grounds. 

“Yes, signora,” she answered, “we have lived here for 
many years.” 

“ You—you are not Italian ? ” asked Faustine anxiously, 
btruck by something in the accent of the sweet young voice, 
“ She IS of French parentage, I believe,” answered the old 
man. 

“ You believe ? Then you are not her father ? Pardon 
my seeming curiosity, but she reminds me of—of a friend 1 
once knew, and she was French. May I ask your name, 
bellisdma ? ” 

“ I—I do not know it myself, madame,” the girl answered 
with a deep blush. 

“Her history is mysterious, signora,” the old man said 
with a sigh. “ She was brought to Ital;^ in her childhood 
by a man vtbo spends his life travelog to all sorts of 
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countries, and proeliring young children for the purpose of 
bringing them up as dancers. It was to be Quitk^s fate, 
but happily she was saved tfrcan it. Of who or what she 
was, we know nothing.” 

“ But how did she escape from this man ? ” asked Faustihe 
eagerly. 

“I escaped by Marco’s aid, signora,” answered the girl. 
“ It is to him I owe everything. I shudder to think what 
my life would have been bye this time if Heaven had not 
sent me such a friend.” ‘ 

“ Nay, my child,” answered the old man tenderly, “ I did 
little enough.” 

“ What do you purpose with her in the future ? ” inquired 
Faustine, looking with ever-deepening interest at the face, 
whose rapidly increasing likeness to that beloved one in her 
memory startled her more each moment. 

“ She is to be a singer,” answered Marco proudly. “ She 
has a voice that will win her all fame, and a genius that will 
lift her above the heads of queens. I>o you think I speak 
too warmly, signora? Ah, if you but heard her I ” 

“ I would give a great deal for that privilege,” said the 
Countess gently. “ Then you mean her for the operatic stage ? ” 

“ Yes ; and we have been fortunate enough to ,secure great 
interest and high favour,” answered the old man garrulously. 
“ The Prince Sanfriano has been most kind to us both ; all 
the summer through we stayed at his Pp.lazzo, that beautiful’ 
place on the hills. You can see the towers from here ; but 
doubtless you know it, signora.” 

“ Prince Sanfriano ! ” ex!claimed Faustine with a certain 
pained and contemptuous accent in her voice. “ Is he your 
friend ? ” , 

“ He has been a most kind and generous one,” the girl in¬ 
terposed warmly. “ Do you also know him, signora ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Faustine quietly, “ I know him.” 

She was looking with troubled eyes at the girl’s radiant 
beauty, and her heart grew heavy within her. The friend¬ 
ship of such a man as that fickle and amorous prince, would 
be a dangerous favour to this exquisite young singer.” 

“ He is a good man and generous, most generous; there are 
few like him,” persisted old Marco. The wine had refreshed 
him and unloosed his tongue. “What he has done for us ! 
Ah ! may the saints remember and reward him 1 ” 

“.Will you sing to me ? ” asked Faustine abruptly, as she 
turned towards the girl. “I know something of stage-life 
myself. 1 also have great interest in Paris ; I might be able 
to assist you in your wishes, and a woman’s aid to a woman 
is at least safer than that of man.” 
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The girl’s cheek grew hot, she raisid herself from that 
attitude of languid rest, and her eyes grew dark with scorn 
and wrath. “ I would acc^t ^favour from neither man nor 
woman,” she said proudly, “if I had'my way; only—for 

Marco’s sake-” Her voice broke abruptly; the anger 

died out of her eyes. All of love and tenderness her life 
knew was centred up and given to this one friend. 

“ There can be no question of favour, niy child,” he 
answered, his eyes kindling with pride as he looked at 
her. “ All that is done for you, you can repay tenfold. Let 
the gracious lady hear your voice and say if I am not riglit.” 

“ Will you sing liere or in my rooms ? ” asked Faustine. 

“ Here,” decided the old man. “ Have you a lute ? Ah 
yes, who is without one in Home? Now, Quita, that little 
song I made for you—the serenade in ‘ Giulietta.’ ” 

“You write music—operas'?” asked Faustine, looking 
wonderingly at one whom she had deemed little more than a 
beggar. 

“ Alas! yes, 8igni)ra ! And I have written but for deaf 
ears, and found my reward in poverty and neglect. But 
no matter, no matter, my child repays me for all.” 

He struck a few notes on the lute he held, and then, 
under the glory of the throbbing stars, and seeming to fill all 
the heat and fragrance of the summer night with its ecstasy 
of sound, rose the music of a voice the like of which Faustine 
• had never heard. Without effort, with her beautiful face 
upturned to the blue sky, and her lovely lips just parted to 
release the matchless melody, so the girl stood, a living 
picture for an artist’s eyes and ekrs. 

Faustine listened in wonder and delight, moved to her very 
soul’s depths by an emotion of enthusiasm such-as she had 
never experienced. 

“ It is marvellous 1 Exquisite ! ” she cried breathlessly, as 
the song ceased and the last tender notes thrilled and died 
away like a sigh of exhausted rapture. 

•“ With a voice like that you may indeed do as you will. 
Who has heard you—publicly, I mean ? ” 

“ No one, as yet, save the Prince,” answered Marco. “ She 
is so young, and I did not wish her to be spoilt by over¬ 
training. She has a perfect knowledge of her art musically, 
the dramatic part has next to be acquired. It is for that I 
asked Prince Sanfriano’s aid. The drawback to the scheme 
is that she will have to go to Milan to study, so his highness 
says. In a year he thinks she might appear. Her voice, you 
see, is all there, and she is so quick the other part will come 
easy enough.” ' 

“ I wish you would let me be of some service instead 
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Prince Sanfriano,” Exclaimed Fauetine eagerly. I ivaa 
once on the stage myself.” 

“ Fow, madame?” interrupted the girl breathlessly. 

“Yes; does it seenf so wonderrul] I did nothing great, 
though. Nothing but what you would deem a desecration of 
talent. But I had my bread to gain and—another object in 
view, it matters not what. I am not proud of it now, nor 
was I then. But for yourself—this prince—^you think his 
friendship really disinterested 3 ” 

Marco looked at her with u. troubled expression. “ Of a 
certainty, signora. He has been most kind.” 

Faustine glanced at the girl. She had wandered oif to a 
short distance and was bending over the fragrant cups of the 
closed magnolia flowers. 

“ Your young charge is very beautiful,” she said hurriedly. 

“ Do you think men will not see that 't And though Sanfriauo 
may admire hej* genius, there is something he admires more, 
in women, or the world, and I belie him.” 

“ You know him too ? ” said the old mun eagerly. 

“ I do ; that is why I speak. He is not a safe friend for 
any woman who is young, and fair, and innocent.” 

“ I understand you, signora, and I thank you, though it 
goes hard to me to harbour doubts of one who has been so 
kind.” 

“One word more. She—does she think as gratefully of 
him as yourself 1 ” asked Faustine low and earnestly, as her ’ 
eyes followed the movements of the graceful young figure. 

' “She thinks of nothing save me and her music, I think,” 
he answered. “ It makes ^me anxious sometimes ; she is 
wrapped in dreams, she is utterly at peace. Her mind is 
beautiful and pure, and guileless as a child’s; and she has 
genius too. The world is a bad place for her. I know that, 
and it gives me many a troubled thought^and anxious houi'. 
But why do I try your patience With the history of my 
sorrows and anxieties 1 You have been kind, and you seen* 
interested in the child. I thank you for it, and I will 
remember your warning and try to do my best for her— 
only—I am so old, and soon perhaps she may be quite 
alone.” 

“ I would be her friend if you would let me.” 

“ You, signora ? You have never even seen her till to- 

“lYcs ; once before. But she is so like, so strangely like 
one I loved and lost, in years gone by. For her sake, in her 
memory, 1 would serve your child. The world has not been 
BO kina to me but that 1 can compassionate youth, and fcav 
its favours for one so fair, so gifted, so friendless ” 
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“ You are most generous, madame, and most kind; but 
we could not accept the obligation of your charity.’* 

“ Charity 1 ” exclaimed FaaatiAe bitteijy. “ What does the 
Pfince Sanfriano offer you, then ? ” 

** I worked for him,” the old man answered simply ; “ and 
for all her expenses at Milan her own earnings will pay.” 
“You believe that, and doubt me ?” 

“I believe what the Prince .told me, and what the impre¬ 
sario, who heard Quita sing, premised.” 

“I caimot, of course, press my wishes upon you,” answered 
Faustine almost bitterly ; “ only the girl U young and trust¬ 
ing, and beautiful and innocent. Take care how you guard 
her, I speak as a woman; you should know what T 
mean.” 

“ T know, and I thank you for your warning. I promise 
to think of it.’* 


“And if at any time you see fit to change your mind, 
remeniber me, I could lielp the girl and would do it gladly; 
and with me she would at least be safe. Did you know 
more of the world, you would know that so much could 
hardly be said of the guardianship of Sanfriano.” 

“ Your words trouble me,” answered the old man. “ It 
seems disloyal to listen to warnings against one who has been 
so kind and good a friend ; but again, you are a woman, you 
should know. I am so ignorant of the world and what it 
says, and she—she only dreams. Yes, you are right. If 
harm comes to her I could never forgive myself.” 

“ Then think over what I have^id and come to me again; 
come to-morrow,” exclaimed Faustine eagerly. 

He looked over to where that white and slender figure 
stood among the dark leaves and creamy buds, with the 
silver lights and dusky shadows all about her. 

“ How hard it is to know what is best,” he said, rising 
wearily from the seat where he had been resting. “ As long 
as she was a child I could guard her ; now-” 

A sigh broke across his words, and ended them. The 
girl had seen him rise, and came quickly back to his 
side. 

“ Shall we go home ? ” she asked. 

But for long after they had left, Faustine paced to and fro 
her beautiful gardens, troubled and sad at heart. “ How 
that girl interests me/' she said to herself ; “ and that like¬ 
ness^ how it strengthens when she speaks and looks. Stradge 
that I should be so moved; I, who care so little for any 
human creature's loves or sorrows now 1 ” 




CHA^EE V 

i 

I can but remember such things were 
That were most precious to me. — Shakespeare. 


The last rays of the setting sun were shining through a 
narrow lancet window. A window belon^llig to a dark and 
barren room, the scanty fumj^ure of a conv^t cell its only 
adornment. 

Leaning forwards in the hard wooden chair, that was the 
only seat, with her head pressed on her clasped hands, and 
her loosened hair sweeping the bare floor, was a young girl. 
Clreat sobs shook her alight form from time to time. Now 
and then a shiver, as of intense terror, passed through her, 
and she would lift her head and look with ag<iini8ed dread at 
the barred door of her cell. She knew she had been tricked, 
trapped, brought thither, but for what purpose she was as 
yet ignorant. * 

As the light faded little by little, and the narrow chamber 
grew dark, she rose to her feet in a deadly agony of fear. 
Hours had passed since she had been shut in here, and sus- 

E ense was torture to a nature highly strung and sensitive as 
er own. 


At last came a sound of feet along the outer corridor, the 
bolts of the cell were withdrawn. A light flashed across the' 
gloom of her prison, and she saw before her the face and 
figure of a priest. ^ 

“ It is you ! Oh ! P^re Jerome, 1 am so frightened. What 
is the meaning of all this 1 Where is my father ? Your 
messenger said I should see him, and since 1 came here 1 
have been shut in this cell. What does it all mean % Is my 
father here?” 

“ My child,” said the priest soothingly, “ you are agitated 
and confused, try and calm yourself^ and listen to me. 1 
have much to tell you. Why, how you tremble. You nCed 
have no fear. We are not strangers to each other.” 

“No,” said the girl, drawing back with a shudder from 
the hand that lay upon her arm. “ But I fail to see by what 
right you have treated me like this, and I demand an instant 
explanation.” 

“ Which I came to give' you, my daughter. But sit down 
and compose yourself. My story is a long one.” 

“ Make it brief if possible,” said the girl haughtily, “ for 
I am anxious to get away from here.” 

A slight smile curled the priest’s lips. As she seated her¬ 
self on the narrow pallet he took the chair opposite, keeping 
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his own face in shadow while the liglLb from the lamp fell 
full on hers. 

“ The story of your birth is yet unknown to you,” he said 
calmly. “With great patience and iimumerable difficulties 
I have succeeded in tracing it step by step. Give me your 
whole attention now, for it is necessary. To commence with, 
your mother was an actress, celebrated in Paris for her beauty 
and her talents. • She married and had two children, twin 
daughters. Your father and herself did not live happily 
together, and he at last left h^' and went abroad. She gave 
up the stage then, and taking your sister and yourself with 
her went to live in a retired i)art of Southern France, where 
she died.” 

“ She is dead, then. Ah, Heaven ! ” murmured the girl 
despairingly. 

“ She is degtd,” resumed the priest, “ and she died believing 
that your father had pre-deceased her. As circumstances 
afterwards proved, he had done nothing of the sort. He 
came back from abroad, found out wherg you were, and took ^ 
yon away with him, it was supposed to America. Perhaps 
he found one child burden enough, perhaps he wished some 
philanthropist to share his responsibility. 1 cannot tell, in 
any case he took* one child away with him, the other was 
left in a nook of forest-land to perish or not as Fate might 
determine. Yes, I see you follow my meaning. Your 
father was a villain without doubt, but Fate saved you 
•from him, and the hand of Charity gave you life and sus¬ 
tenance.” 

“ But why have you decoyeci me here under pretence of 
seeing my father ? ” exclaimed the girl with sudden impe¬ 
tuosity. “ Does he know that I live ? He cannot care 
whether I do or not, after dinging me aside from his life in 
my helpless childhood.” 

“ Your father,” said the priest slowly, “is dead also,” 

“ Dead I Then why-” 

• “ Do not be impetuous, my daughter ; it is a sad fault in 
a woman. Yea, he died abroad ; and ere dying left a will 
proving that he was possessed of great wealth, which wealth 
naturally falls to his children, or perhaps I should say child 
for I can discover nothing of your sister, and find it impos¬ 
sible to trace her. This will is in my possession, and with it 
a letter of instructions respecting yourself.” 

“ How could he leave such a letter when he was ignorant 
whether I lived or not?” demanded the girl wonderingly, 

“ He trusted in Providence to befriend you, I suppose,” 
the priest answered, with a strange cold smile. 

“ And Ijow came you to know 3l this, holy father ? ” 
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“ That is no inatt«i* now. I have been acting on your be* 
half, and grudged neither time nor money to lind out and 
piece together the parts of your strange histoi*y.” 

“ For what purposej^? ” ^ 

A dark flush rose to the clear olive cheek. He was 
silent for an instant. 

“ It was but natural I should take an interest in you, was 
it not he said after a moment’s consideration. “I knew 
your mother, and loved her ver^z^ dearly once.’* 

“ You loved my mother ! "/exclaimed the girl, gazing at 
him in amazement. 

“ Even so. Is it so wonderful a thing ? I was not always 
a priest.” 

The girl looked at him silently; then drew a quick sharp 
breath. 

“ Still, holy father, I fail to see why I should have been 
brought to this place under false pretences to hear all this. 
Your messenger purported to come from you, and was to 
luring me to my father’s dying bed ; now you say my father 
died abroad. Why could you not have come to Calsthorpe 
and seen me there ? You would have been admitted at 
once. As it is, my hurried flight is all unexplained, for I have 
not been allowed to communicate with n>y friends. 1 do 
not even know where I am ! ” 

“You are in France." 

“ I thought as much. Well, I await your explanation.” 

“ And suppose I give you none ? ** 

.“The girl’s eyes flashed fire; she sprang to her feet and 
faced him, her whole face growing with scorn and indigna¬ 
tion. • 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I mean that your father’s directions led me to take this 
step ; nay, that my own relationship to yourself authorises 
it,” said the priest sternly. 

“ Your relationship 1” faltered the girl. 

“ Even so. I told you I loved your mother in years gone 
by; I did not toll you why or by what right. She was— 
my own child.” 

“Fowr*/ My God!” 

Something in the loathing and dread and anguish of the 
voice filled him with fierce wrath. 

“ I told you I was not always a priest. When I became 
80 I divorced myself from all such ties. She never knew 
wha^ I was to •‘her, nor would you have heard it now, save 
that 1 know the secret is safe ; for your father’s death 
leaees me your sole earthly relative and empowers me with 
Ml due authority. You yrill remain at this convept for a 
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year ; at the expiration of that time yoai will take the veil. 
The world is no place for you, nor do I mean you to dwell 
amidst its temptations. These are your father’s wishes, 
subject to my discovery of y(Ai, and Jhese wishes I intend 
to see carried out.” 

The girl’s face grew white as death as she heard those 
cold and pitiless words. She saw it all now ! The scheme, 
the plot laid to decoy her thither,* the tyranny that would 
hold her, the lifelong bondf^ge threatening all the glory 
atid sweetness of her dawnir^ womanhood. A great fierce 
rebellion stirred her heart; submit to such a doom she 
felt she could not. 

“ I do not wish to take the veil,” she said haughtily. 
“Such an idea is contrary to my faith, my instincts, my 
inclinations. If you have authority sufficient to keep me 
here, I sitppose I cannot gainsay it; but no threat or per¬ 
suasion will induce me to vow myself to such a life as that 
you have spoken of.” 

She looked so y<)ung, so dauntless, so fair, that -an in¬ 
voluntary admiration came intp his colcl stern eyes. 

“ You can scarcely judge yet,” he said tranquilly. “Per¬ 
haps your pretended guardian has been flattering you with 
other hopes. You need not dwell on him or them. He is 
bound to another woman—a woman from whom fate sepa¬ 
rated him in his youth, but who is now free, and whom he 
loves. Ah, young and innocent as you are, you understand 
'ikatr 

“ Does he know where I am? Will you let me write to 
him ?” entreated the girl, her c^jurage breaking down before 
the dread of OBil’s powerlessness to aid her or befriend her 
any longer. 

“ You will have no communication with any single creature 
in the land you have left, or in the world you have known,” 
answered the priest sternly. “ Your life will be passed here 
in the strictest seclusion, and under the care of one of the 
most austere of our sisterhood. My will and my authority 
will rule all your life henceforwards. Bebellion and con¬ 
tumacy are alike useless. Your best plan will be to reconcile 
yourself to your fate, and carry out my wishes.” 

“ But Cecil ? At least he may know. You will not be so 
cruel,” pleaded the girl in agony. 

“ Cecil shall know nothing of your fate, save that you fled 
from the protection of the home he secured. He can append 
any reasons he pleases to that fact.” • * 

“Oh, my God!” burst from the pale quivering lips. 
“You cannot, cannot mean it. Why are you so cruel^ 
Jf you loved my fuothe;', Jaave you no pity for hey child 
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“I do 'but showI.you the only kindness I can. Your 
life is not for you to rule or ordain. Others wiser than your¬ 
self have done that for you. By patience and submission 
you will win both peace alid happiness—a happiness far 
greater than the follies and pastimes of that world you have 
left behind.*’ 

“ But I cannot submit. I should hate to be a nun, the 
life is abhorrent. You can have no right to force me. I will 
not obey. Do you hear, I will pot ! 

He put aside her passionate words with a gesture of dis¬ 
dain. ^^WiU not is never said to Borne, my daughter.” 

She sank down then on the cold bare boards and leaned 
her bright head on her arms in such an abandonment of 
hopeless misery that it might have touched his heart with 
some faint pity. 

The closing of the door struck harslily on her ear and 
roused her at last. 

She was alone—alone and helpless as a trapped bird ; the 
prisoner of a priesthood whose power m as merciless as its 
tyranny. 


CHAPTEB VI 

UNDER THE SHADOW 

One firo bums out another’s burning, 

One pain is lessened by another’s anguish! 

Rott^ and Juliet, 

With a perseverance nothing daunted, with an earnest 
puipose nothing could turn aside, Cecil sought for news 
of r^lise. 

But an impenetrable mystery seemed to shroud her, and 
the secret of her disappearance was still unexplained. There 
remained but one course open to him, and that was to find 
Fere Jerome and endeavour to gain from him some account 
of the child. That he was concerned in her flight Cecil felt 
convinced, and his heart burned with hot indignation as he 
thought of the treachery that had lured her from his keep¬ 
ing, He felt it would be little use to see the priest, even 
though that hopelessness of result in no way interfered witli 
his determination. Baflled and wearied but undaunted still, 
he tdok his way back to Calsthorpe again. 

No news had arrived there, and the two mysteries that 
had roused all the excitement and interest of the country 
around seemed as far as ever from being solved, Cecil 
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stayed rto dinner, and promised liis hdstess at her urgent 
request to sleep at Calswiorpe that night. On the morrow 
he had determined to seek out ^^re Jerome. 

Dinner was hardly over when a telegram arrived from 
Lord Danvers, who was in London. His mother read it and 
then handed it over to Cecil. 

It ran thus : 

“ If Cecil be with you wh3n this arrives, keep him till I 
come. I follow by first express. Important news.” 

Cecil read it and hi^ heart beat quickly. Important 
news 1 It could only be of the child ; that he took for 
granted. 

He must have learnt something in London,” he said to 
the Marchioness. “Thank God, we shall have news at last.” 

His thoughts were full of F^lise, his own life and its 
former ties and interests seemed so completely a thing of 
the past that it never occurred to him f<w a single inslant to 
connect the telegram with himself. 

The hours seemed leaden-footed, till at last his friend 
arrived, and then dashing out into the hall to greet him with 
something of his old impetuosity, Cecil burst out with eager 
inquiries: 

“ You have heard of her ? You know where she is ? For 
‘ God's sake, tell me at once ! ” 

• Lord Danvers looked at him with momentary surprise. 

Her t Oh, you mean the child. My dear fellow, it's 
nothing about her; something «auch more important has 
happened, CoAe in here. 1 am afraid it will shock you, 
but it’s good news all the same, and I for my part am 
heartily glad of it.” 

He had drawn Cecil into the library as he spoke, and was 
standing before him now, looking down at his troubled face. 

“ I am not a good hand at breaking news,” Tie said 
abruptly. “ Your orother died this morning.” 

“ What! ” Cecil’s face grew ashy, his lips quiveredi he 
stared incredulously at his friend. 

“ It is true. How shocked you look ! You were not great 
chums, and for my own part I shall always think Malden 
treated you very shabbily. Come, bear up, old fellow. 
There is more yet.” 

Cecil sat down and covered his face with his hands.. At 
that moment he thought nothing of unkindheas, coldness, 
neglect, onl^ of the brother with whom he had played as a 
boy in the green glades of Strathavon. 

“It must h^^ve been awfully sud(^jf} 
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“ It was/* answered Lord Danvers, Can you bear the 
rest, or shall I wait ? ” 

“No, tell me all.” 

“ His boy took scarlet fevfer at school, and was brought 
home to their London house. You know Gerald was 
wrapped up in that child. I believe he never left him all 
Ihrough his illness. The mother is such a fool; she and the 
little girl left the place immediately. Well, the long and 
short of it is, the child died, tlerald took the fever, and in 
three days was dead also. / Now do you see what has 
happened to you ?” 

Cecirs hands dropped by his ^ide, His face blanched 
with something mere than grief, looked blankly and 
agonisedly at the compassionate eyes above him. 

“To me he faltered, “ It can be nothing to me.” 

“ Only that it makes you Earl of Strathavon. Is that 
nothing 

Cecil sprang to his feet: “Earl of Strathavon? I? My 
God ! Vhat are you^aying ? ” *. 

“ Only the truth, man alive. What Has come over you ? 
One would think the idea was impossible.” 

“ Yes,” said Cecil, and his head dropped on his hands once 
more, “it is impossible ! ” 

“ Have you taken leave of your senses 1 In Heaven’s 
name what’s the matter ? ” demanded Lord Danvers, gazing 
at him in bewilderment. “ Of course it is awfully sad and ■ 
sudden, and a great shock, but then you have not met 
for years, and were never great friends as far as I can 
remember, and he has ma(#e ducks and drakes of the place 
I expect—and-” • 

“ Oh hush, for God’s sake,” cried Cecil wildly, “ you don’t 
know, you don’t know-” 

All the anguish of that day, when first the news of his 
disinheritance had come to him, rushed back once more—a 
great voiceless sob lose in his throat. He could not speak, 
l)e could not explain, and Lord Danvers stood there before 
him, gazing with amazed and wondering eyes at this strange 
and frenzied emotion. 

He came to his side, and laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

“ Cis, old fellow, what is it ? What troubles you 1 Surely 
you can trust me. Has it anything to do with that—that— 
disappearance of yours, for all those long years ? ” 

Cecil bowed his head: speech was beyond him. How 
could he explain, how could he tell of this shame and bitter¬ 
ness that had befallen his life 1 

Lord Danvers looked at him with an intense compassion. 
Jle could not compreheiid what mystery underlaid bis^Qrds, 
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any more than he could understand his strange conduct 
during that voluntary exile. But he knew Cecil well 
ehough to feel sure that the error, if error there was, was 
not on his side, and so could aiford, to wait patiently for 
explanation. 

You know that your family solicitor is also ours,” be 
continued presently; “ I saw him only this morning, and 
he told me that your brother had left no will. There will of 
course be the usual provision for the widow and child, and 
you will have all the rest—^hat tliere is, that’s to say, 
Falkener fears the estate is terribly encumbered.” 

Cecil threw otF the sympathising hand, and sprung to his 
feet. 

“ Why do yon tell me these things, they are nothing to 
me. You will know that soon enough ! ” 

“Cecil, are you mad?” exclaimed his friend in astonishment. 
“Mad ! I wish to Ileaven I were. 1 might be dead to 
sense of shame then 1 ” 

“ What has shame to do with you ? ” ^ 

Cecil laughed wildly. “ It* sounds odd, does it ? Ah ! 
Vere, I would have told you long ago if I could, but not 
even to you dared T speak of the blow that crushed 
all the hope and youth out of my heart ten weary years 
ago ! I—I am not what you—what all the world have 
ihought me. At least my father believed it. I am debarred 
♦ from all lawful rights. I cannot take name, or title, or 
possessions, of the race whose blood is in my veins. Now 
do you understand ; now do you see what your news is to 
me ? Only added shame ! ” y 

Vere Danvers’ face paled, his voice grew husky as he 
answered ; | 

“ I understand, in a way. But are you sure ? have you 
proof ? ” 

“Of my mother’s shame?” said Cecil bitterly. “Yes, 
some. Proof that she loved unwisely; proof that'she met 
her lover when she was another man’s wife ; proof that I 
was their child ?—no ! But my father believed it, and on 
his death-bed refused to acknowledge me as his son. The 
entail was cut off for that purpose, and I know he charged 
emerald to take every precaution that it should never descend 
to me. If he has not done so it must have been through 
negligence on his part. But it is Harcourb who will beneht 
by his death, not J.”- 

“ But if ypur rights are proved ? ” 

“ They cannot be ; it is not possible; and I would not 
take advantage of a mere legal quibble to claim what X have 
been distij^tly outlawed from possessing.” 
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“ That is Quixotic* nonsense ! ” said Lord Danvers ■warmly. 

“You should have left no stone unturned to assure your¬ 
self of the certainty of such an accusation, not calmly 
accepted it and exiled'youraeli from name and home and all 
belonging to you, I don't believe the story. Who first told 
your father ? ” 

“ Need you ask ? His saintly confessor, of course. My 
arch-enemy, P^re Jerome.^* 

“ And you believe his word 

“ His word 1—no ! But I saw her letters, and her lover’s. 
And I did not believe even them. But of what use to rake 
up such a story of shame and sorrow 1 What good would 
it do ? My father died believing it; my brother credited 
the same story. Strathavon was his, and his children's. I 
went away from them all, sick at heart and desperate. But 
my mind was made up. I changed my name ; I told no 
living creature that had known me of where I went or 
what life I had chosen. I lived unknown and unsought. 

I would have lived so for ever, only that there was the 
child.” 

His voice grew tender over those last words. He loved 
her more dearly in this time of fear and anxiety than when 
he had known her safe, and sheltered, and at peace. 

Lord Danvers paced the room in deep thought. 

“ What do you intend to do ? ” he asked at last. 

“ Nothing,” answered Cecil. “ I shall make no sign, no * 
ejaim. Let them think me dead. Harcourt is abroad, is he 
Dt)t 1 Ah yes, in India—I thought so. Well, he can step 
into my place. It is nothii^ to me. I have had so many 
buffets at the hand of Fortune that I scarcely feel them 
now.” 

“ But will you make no effort ? Can you accept such a 
position calmly ? By Heaven, Cia, it would madden me to 
live under the shadow of such a doubt.” 

“ It did me—once. I suppose trouble calms one down. I 
have got used to ft at last.” • * 

“ But who was the man, the lover 1 ” 

“ He was a cousin of her own, young, gallant, a soldier too. 
The story those letters tell is very sad. I think the struggle 
must have broken her heart at last. She died quite young, 
you know.” 

“ And he ? ” 

“Jle was morlally wounded in an affray with the hill- 
tribes out in India. You see they had been together just 
for his six months’ leave of absence when all this happened. 
They had loved as boy and girl. They met after years of 
s^dpess and separation, then the old love >7Qke again, she 
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unhappy, he was—well, God forgive hini—he loved her still. 
There was a struggle—^long, heartbreaking, painful. How it 
ended they alone know. That^is all.” 

“ She was a good woman 1 1 do noh-think ^ou need doubt 
her, Cis.” 

“ I never have, Vere,” he answered earnestly. “ Never 
from the first. But 1 cannot bear, to rake up all this old 
scandal, to verify what is only suspicion. No, I would rather 
accept my fate and bear it in silence, and let her memory at 
least rest in honour, even thoi.gh it be denied her son.” 

His voice was very faint, but steady with its earnestness 
of purpose, Vere Danvers looked at him, and his eyes grew 
dim for a moment. 

“ Poor old Cis ! poor dear old fellow ! what a hard life you 

have had ! D-n that vile priest. This is all his doing. 

Did I not warn you long ago ? ” 

“ Yes ; but no warning could have averted this ; and, if I 
had foreseen it, what could I have done 1 ” 

“ True. Yet still I cannot counsel yen to keep this"resolu¬ 
tion. It seems giving yourself such a hard fate, and for 
what purpose 1 Besides, there will be inquiries. People 
know that you are not dead. Harcourt himself can scarcely 
be cur enough to usurp your place as if you were. And 
there are the lawyers.” 

“ Falkener knows, I believe. There will be no inquiries. 
The world has forgotten me long ago. Not a soul I have 
‘ ever known, save yourself, would think of asking wliat had 
become of Cecil Calverley now. Ten years ! Why, a third 
of that time would dig a grave Df forgetfulness for anyone.” 

“ But if by search—by private investigation 1 ” 

“My dear Vere, do j^ou suppose I have not thought of all 
that long ago ? Nothing can be done at so late a period as 
this, and privacy would be ilnpossible. The women of our 
race have all been pure and noble and true. Shall I be the 
first to rake up scandal against one of them ? N(^ Heaven 
help me. I could not do it.” 

“ If I could only help you ! ” 

Cecil stretched out his hand and wrung that of his friend 
with an earnestness more eloquent than speech. 

“ You cannot; no one can.” 

Silence fell between them for a time. The thoughts of both 
were busy, yet each felt a strange sense of helplessness. Fate 
seemed to liave done its worst; and both sat there silent and 
motionless, as if in a pause in the fray. Cecil spoke at last. 

“ Have you heard nothing of F^lise ? When I got your 
message, 1 hefped you had learnt something.” 

Lord Danvers shook his head. 
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“ Nothing.^* To lellyou the truth, I could only think o£ 
you and of what this news might be to you.” 

“ It is less than nothing,” sighed Cecil wearily. “ I must 
leave you to mak e tne best explanation you can to your 
people. I am sure they will wonder.” 

“ One question more. Those letters—you are sure they are 
not forgeries ? ” 

“ Sure, my God, yes. I hav^ heaps of her own letters to 
me, it is n writing no one could imitate easily. Besides, 
there are his also and the naiues, and my father’s letter. Oh, 
Vere, I wish doubt were possible. I don’t believe there was 
anything more than imprudence, but who can prove that! ” 

“ And you -v^pn’tdefy the chances ? ” 

“ What use?*’ The moment I lay claim to title or inherit¬ 
ance that sleuth-hound will proclaim the story to the world. 
He holds me in his power, so far.” 

“ But the letters—they are in your possession now 1 ” 

“Noj they were stolen during my illness ; and he has 
other proof also—a' witness, one of her own maids. Idy 
father pensioned her off—bought her silence, I suppose. You 
know, the truth was only discovered after my father’s 
death,” 

“ Still, I would not give in, were I you, I would defy that 
devil to do his worst.” 

“ I might, had I any object to gain, any ambition for the 
future. But I have none. I am utterly hopeless and weary. 
Life has no pleasures left for me. The empty honours I 
might gain have no charms now.” 

“ But if you loved ; if you^aarried ? ” 

A burning flush swept over Cecil’s face. He rose and paced 
the room with restless steps. “ That would not alter my 
fate. The world and I have done with each other.” 

“ And what of the waif ? ” 

“ Poor child I Heaven protect her now. I shall search 
for her without ceasing. If that villain has entrapped her, 
as I suspect, it will be the worst day’s work he has ever 
done ! ” 

“He is a slippery customer to tackle,” remarked Lord 
Danvers, “and 1 wish you well of your encounter. By Jove, 
I would like to be your second in that affray.” 

“ Even his blood could not wipe out the wrongs he has 
heaped upon my head,” muttered Cecil savagely. “ He seems 
to hate me as ,devils hate. When I think of him, when I 
look back on what he has made my life, X seem to have no 
instinct within me but one of vengeance—merciless and 
black as his own. Some day, if 1 meet hjm —some hour 
when our reckoning is at hand—I almost fear I shall forget 
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all sa^e that one instinct. I never knew* such a hell of evil 
was in my own heart as he has roused ! ” 

“ Hush, Cis ; calm yourself, old fellow. His time will 
come at last, be sure of that, ana your hVur of triumph will 
be* all the sweeter if your own hand has not helped you 
to it by wrong or revenge. Wise men do not break laws, 
and his life could bring yon no satisfaction. Leave your 
vengeance in the hands of One who has said, ‘I will 

««] t 

repay. ” 


CHAPTER VII 

Is it worth a dream, is it worth an hour 
To think of things that are well outworn; 

Of fruitless husk and fugitive flower, 

The dream foregone and the dead foreborne ? 

Swinbun\e» 

In a room of her villa Paustine‘ was sitting, looking with 
white and anxious face at the stern dark countenance of 
the priest as he stood before her. 

“ He is sure to return here,” Fere Jerome was saying. 
“His Quixotic fancy for the child will die out with her 
disappearance. You will have no rival then. You know 
* what I mean. Your husband is old ; Cecil Calverley is 
little changed at heart, he is still passionate and en¬ 
thusiastic : your influence has fettered his life; he has 
never loved again. It rests with you to win him back, 
and this time I place no restrictions on you. Act as you 
please ; keep him at your feet; make him your lover—or 
husband—if you like. You are one of those women who 
will be always young. He looks ten years over your age 
now ; and he will love you again, or I know little of 
liuman nature.” ^ 

•Eaustine’s face blushed burning red ; her eyes dro<^ed in 
momentary shame. 

“ You are mistaken,” she said, with a strong eflfort at 
composure. “ He has no love for me now ; I know it only 
too well.” 

“ You can arouse it once again,” answered the priest with 
that cold and cruel smile she hated. “ I think your spells 
are not forgotten j&t” • • 

“ Love £all be a tool in my hands no longer, even at your 
bidding,” she said, facing him with that imperial dignity of 
disdain he remembered of old. “ 1 did this man harm 
enough once; I will do-so no more.” 
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But if he loved*you ? 

Her head drooped, the fire aud anger died out of her eyes. 
It was so sweet—that thought—and all her life had been so 
bitter and hard a thiiig. ^ 

“ He does not; he never will again. Po you think' a 
woman cannot tell when her power is dead ? ” 

“ Your power can neyer be dead to him. Tell him of your 
marriage—that it was forced upon you, or that you thought 
to save him. He >yill remember you at in the days of old ; 
he will think of the gleaiy of your hair, the lustre of 
your eyes, the fascination of your presence. Tush! a 
thousand tilings will awaken his memory and soften his 
anger. Men are but wittols in a woman's hands ; she can 
break their sffength, their honour, their genius, their power 
as a stalk of green flax. There is no jiower so wide as that 
she holds. He will forget all that has passed ; he cannot 
choose but forget if you bid him; and then—you may do 
with him as you will 1 ” 

Th^ words sweptj over her heart like- fire. She drew her 
breath sharply, as one who suffers keen physical anguish. 

“ O God ! ” she cried, “ do not tempt me ; do not bid me 
do this thing.” 

As the prayer burst from her lips, as her head sank on her 
hands in we abandonment of a sudden despair, the curtains 
of the doorway were swept aside, there came the sound of a 
hurried tread, and before their amazed and startled eyes 
stood Cecil CaJverley I 

‘ In breathless silence they stood and gazed on each other ; 
those three, whose lives wer^ so strangely bound, round whom 
a cruel fate had spun its web of doom. 

As Faustine sank back on her couch, her eyes held an 
intensity of terror that looked like guilt; all her beauty 
seemed changed and withered by a sp^l of deadly fear. 

“ So, holy father, I have found you at last ? ” 

The blood flushed back to the face of the priest. He drew 
himself up with his haughtiest and coldest air. 

“ I am not aware that that is so difficult a matter, Mr. Cal- 
verley. I am not given to hiding myself from the eyes and 
knowledge of men.” 

“ I have no wish to bandy words with you. I have sought 
you—tracked you—with infinite difficulty. I have been 
from England to Paris, from Paris to Vienna, from Vienna 
to Haples; now I have found you in Borne. WeD, I have 
but one question to ask you ; that is soon done. T^ere is 
the child ? ” 

*‘The child! What child? I think you-ar^ mad, Mr, 
Calverley I*' 
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‘‘Mad or not, you shall not evade my question. What 
have you done with my ward—the child F^lise t By Heaven! 

if you do not answer me-” ^ 

. Something in his face struck terror \o the heart of the 
woman whose agonised eyes took in this scene. She sprang 
to her feet, and involuntarily stood between him and the 
priest. 

“ Mr. Calverley, nray cal^ yoursel^^’ she entreated. 
“What do you mean by this intrusion into my house ? ” 

Cecil drew back, and mad.» an effort to regain his 
composure. 

“ i owe you a thousand apologies, madam e. My excuse is 
necessity. The child I have guarded and prot^ed all these 
years has been decoyed away from the home Sd shelter I 
found for her. I know whose hand has dealt this blow, and 
I will have my answer from his lips ere he or I leave this 
house.” 

The priest laughed his cold and alighting laugh. 

“Answer! well yoii shall have it; bu# you might have 
asked it more courteously. Such violence is scarcely fitting 
for the presence of a woman. Yes, 1 have taken away the 
child from the shelter, as you term it, that you selected. I 
have placed her under safer and surer guardianship, and I 
have done this because I alone have the right to do it. I 
have the authority of her father for the support of my 
actions.” 

Her father I You know, then, who she is 1 ” 

“Ido.” 

Cecil’s lips paled. He had nott expected to be met by 
such a statement as this—a statement which, if true, would 
set aside all his claims, and nullify all his power over the 
young fair life he loved. 

“ You must prove your words,” he said. “ You will have 
to satisfy me that your claims are stronger than my owm, or 
by Heaven I will not yield her up. I will appeal T;o the 
law^to-” 

“ The law ! ” scoffed the priest. “ I doubt if you will gain 
much assistance from that. (Certainly I will prove what 1 
have said. Why should I fear ] Are you prepared to hear 
the truth at once ? ” 

“Yes ; tell me all.” 

“ Then F6lise is no other than the child of my own daughter, 
Valerie, who married Gaspard Ducroix.” • • 

“Merciful Heaven !” uttered Cecil, as he staggered back. 
“ Your child—Valerie d’Egmont! Tlien Madame de Be- 
8an(?on-” 

“ Is also my daughter. ^ Yes ; I married her mother when 

s 
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I was but nineteeu*. I had no thought then of joining the 
Church.” 

Cecil’s eyes flashed like lightning. 

“ But having don^ so you nave no legal rights to wife or 
children. You are divorced from them. Your claims could 
not stand in any court of justice.” 

“There will be no legal question as to my rights,” - 
answered Pore Jerome icily. “ My d^ghter will not deny 
them, and my grandchild wilt have no reason to do so. I 
simply tell you this to showtwhy I have withdrawn the child 
from your keeping. Whether you are satisfied or not, does 
not alter the facts of the case. Proofs 1 oh, you shall liave 
proofs enoi^i if you wish ! You know where I am 
staying in M)me. Como to me to-night at seven o’clock. 

I shall be ready for you then.” 

He passed from the room as he spoke and left Cecil 
standing there dazed, stupefied, dumb. Paustine watched 
him with pained and eager eyes. He never seemed to think 
of her, to notice hir presence. This fiews had fallen upon 
him like a thunderbolt. Ho was so totally, so utterly un¬ 
prepared for anything of the sort. Polise bound by such a 
tie to this fiend, this arch foe, this traitor ; wrenched from 
his own love, his own protection, her young life condemned 
to he knew not what, and he obliged to stand by powerless, 
helpless, baffled ! The thought was maddening. Paustine 
touched his arm and roused him at last. 

“ Will you not sit down ? ” she said. “ I have something to 
'say to you. 1 might help you. Tell me, is this child so dear ? ” 

“ Dear ! ” He sank on l-he seat beside her and bowed hia 
face on his hands. “ She is the sole thing for which I care 
to live! ” 

A sense of sickening anguish stole over the heart of the 
woman who heard those words. She shivered in the heat 
of the bright noonday. 

“ SMfe is quite safe,” she said at last. “ That at least I 
know. And if her life be of such value in your eyes, test 
assured that I will do all in my power to befriend her.” 

“ Heaven bless you !” cried Cecil passionately, “If you 
only knew what I have endured thinking of her fate. If 
that villain-” 

He paused abruptly. He remembered what this man was 
to the pale, sad-faced woman by his side. She looked at 
hiju with wpary pain-filled eyes. “ I cannot rebuke your 
words,” sha.«aid. “ 1 think Mephistopheles liimself never 
tempted more skilfully, plotted more infernally, ruined life 
and soul and reason more piteously than thii man has done, 
whose—child—I am.” 
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“ I pity you from the bottom of my heart,” cried Cecil 
earnestly. For as he looked at her now, and remembered 
her in the past, a great wave of compassion and remorse 
swept over him. Now he could read the mystery of her 
life, the secret of her strange career. Now he knew what 
hand had pulled the strings of this poor helpless puppet. Now 
he saw the ruin that had been wrought, the wrong that had 
been dealt to her, am^he knev^ that beyond all power of help, 
all tenderness of consolation, was the heart of this woman 
he had once so madly loved. ' 

She sank down on the low couch by his side, and on her 
face and in her eyes was an anguish of suffering that moved 
him to the depths of his soul. He kept silepgp because of 
the very powerlessness of words ; he felt nothing cpuld 
assuage her bitterness, or soothe her shame-filled thoughts, or 
in any way help her in the tortures of this hour. Suddenly 
a tempest of tears rushed to her eyes ; she threw herself 
,before him in the utter abandonment of an hysterical p^sioii 
that mastered all reason and defied all coiftrol. 

“ Now do you know why I could not accept your love ? 
Now do yon see why I preferred you should think me all 
that was false, treacherous, vilS, sooner than link my life 
with yours, and let you share its degradation ? Oh, Cecil, 
you thought 1 had no love for you. 'No lover My God ! 
and all these years roll back like a dream, and I only 
remember your words as you knelt at my feet in the woods 
that summer morning. I only know that to save ^ou, I 
sacrificed my whole life's peace.” 

He heard, and as he heard all the bitterness and hardness 
melted from his heart; he was smitten deeper than by any 
rebuke at the thought of how he had misjudged this woman 
kneeling at his feet, of how much nobility and greatness 
had been in her nature, when he had deemed her the most 
selfish and heartless of her sex. 

He laid his hand on the beautiful bowed head ; Eis own 
voice grew husky with emotion as he gazed at her and spoke. 

“ My God I how I have wron ged you ! ” 

“ It does not matter,” she sobbed, “ nothing does, I think. 
To-day I seem to have reached the limits of my endurance. 
I can bear no more. I knew that one day you would know, 
and then you would forget to condemn me, for was I not 
right? What could I have brought you, save misery and 
shame ? What would your life have been, cuice bound to 
mine ? And yet—oh, Heaven knows how hard the trial was ! 
I thought my heart would have broken long ago—long ago.” 

“And I thought mine—had,” he answered, while a sudden 
mist dimmed his eyes and shut 
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his sight. “ You killed my trust, my faith, my love, though 
* that was hardest of all to destroy. I have had nothing .but 
bitter thoughts of jou all^ these years. If only you could 
have been frank viith. me then—if only you had told me 
your reasons.’* 

could not,” she said between her sobs. “I was bound 
by an oath never to reveal what—he—was to me. His own 
lips betrayed the secret a few; minutes ago, or I should have 

been silent still. If you knew what my life has been-” 

“I can imagine it only to^^’well,” said Cecil pityingly. 

“ I could not take your faith, your love, and keep you in 
error,” she went on. “I was too proud, and I—loved—you 
too well. I^n say so now, for that old foolish dream is so 
far away, and you—you will be happy yet.” 

“ Never that—again,” he answered her sadly. “ My dream 
and my youth passed away together. They are buried in 
too deep a grave for any resurrection. Content, peace, I may 
find, .but happiness—it died out with the summer night that 
brought me your last message.” 

Her heart throbbed, her pulses thrilled like fire, she felt 
dizzy with an instant’s rapture of remembrance. He had 
indeed loved her well. Her sobs ceased ; she lifted her 
head, and the loosened masses of her hair fell round her like 
a cloud. Her eyes were red with weeping, but they shone 
with the lustre of an intense and heartfelt love, and his own 
softened with an infinite yearning as he met their gaze, and 
thought of all she had borne and endured for the sake of 
that fatal passion which had wrecked the lives of both. 

His nature was Jong-stifFering and generous. He was 
deeply moved, though now no throb of passion stirred within 
his heart, and he was remembering what she had forgotten— 
that she was the wife of another man. Love to a woman is 
the very essence of self-abandonment, to a man the very 
essencQ^ of selfishness. It is not their fault. Nature has 
made them so, and neither one nor other is quite capable of 
judging of their respective emotion. The capacity for feeling 
is so widely different, and what in a woman craves for 
sympathy and is born of sentiment, in a man is chieliy 
sensual, and craves for returning passion. You will seldom 
or never find a man who will continue caring for someone 
who can be nothing to him in return ; but many women will 
love for their whole life long when once their love is given, 
thft»ugh the object of that love be absent or unapproachable, 
©r never has bwn, or never can be, their own. 

You will pM*don me now, at iMt,” f he said. “ You will 
see I was not quite so much to blame as you'thought.” > 

“ I see you are all that is most noble and most great,” ho 
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answered earnestly. “ Do not kneel ther^ ; it is no place for 

you. You should not be a suppliant at the feet of any man.”* 

“ Save yow,” she answered softly, and then her eyes fell; 
she had not strength to look at liim. • 

^he moved away to her seat again, and he sat there, with 
his face pale and troubled, and his mind full of a host of 
conflicting emotions. 

“ The past cannot be recalled^” he said at last, “ its sins and 
errors are alike unalterable, but no words can tell how I pity 
you, when I think of you boundito that man.” 

“ You may well say that, though even you can hardly 
fathom the depths of misery to which I have sunk, the shame 
to which I have lent myself, the treachery whji^h has ruined 
so many lives that’might have been glad, and great, and 
hopeful, but for me.” 

“ And his object ? ” 

A bitter smile curled her lips. 

“Can you ask? The noblest and best of all, of course 
—the cause of the Cliurch, wh^se colfert he helped fb fill, 
whose power he helped to spread, whose honours he wished 
tf) ])urchase for himself. Well, he has done that; he has 
rank and power now, bought Vi th his victims’ curses, and 
preserved by blood and shame. I have been steeped in evil 
—evil masked as righteousness, and gilded by specious 
sophistries. For years past I have been trying to break 
rny chains. I cannot do it. The taint of crime seems ever 
oh me. I have no hope, no joy; nothing that is not coloured 
by the blackness of some evil doing. Oh, if I could but die; 
Cecil 1 If you only knew how unutterably weary I am of 
all that is called life ! ” 

He looked at her with an infinite pity. In no hour of 
sovereignty or enchantment had she seemed to him so fair, 
and so womanly, as in this hour of her remorse and her 
despair. 

“ It is only the shadow of another’s shame that^touches 
you,” he said gently, “ none of your own. What could you 
have done ? ” 

“ Ah yes ; what could I have done ? that was just it. I 
was bound hand and foot ere 1 knew a fetter had touched 
me. 1 was captive in a power that knows no relenting ere I 
knew that power was about my life. Oh, my Go3 I when I 
think of the wasted years, I am desperate enough for 
anything.” 

“ Is it too late to help yourself now ? ” 

“Too late ?—it will always be that for me. When I had 
the credulous in*nocence of childhood I was taught my lesson 
fi rst. I learned it so well that 1 can never again unlearn it 
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while life lasts. It all looked so noble and so fair then. I 
4iad dreams that were fostered, ambitions that were fed by 
subtlest power; all my actions were gilded with the pretence 
of freedom, until I jnyself liever knew for years the slave I 
really was. I was promised sovereignty—empire, power. 
Oh, I laugh now at my own wild folly for believing such 
fables and accepting such ignominy. When I discovered 
the reality, it was too late. I could not change my life, nor 
one single thing about it. Di^eams 1 Ah ! when did dreams 
like mine ever find fruition, save in dishonour, or—the 
grave I My taskmaster was merciless ; and, while I believed 
in him, I was wax in his hands. Since I have ceased to do 
that, I have straggled to free myself in some degree from his 
power—to escape his tyranny. It is useless. To my life’s 
end they are about me now ! ” 

Cecil did not speak ; he was too deeply moved. Her life 
seemed all so plain before him at last. The mysteries and 
tlie evils of it were so easy to read. He understood some¬ 
thing'of her mis^^’y and her shame,* and, with the loyal 
chivalry of old, his heart went out to her in an impulse of 
purest compassion. 

“ How you have been sinned against! ” he murmured 
involuntarily. Oh ! if I had but known-” 

“What Could you have done ? ” she asked, looking sadly 
up at his face. “No one could have helped me then; no 
one can help me now. I must suffer and endure to the bitter 
end. One thing alone has made me glad—that, in your 
sight, I am at last able to remove the mask ; to show you 
what I have been, what I ^m.” 

“ And from m}’^ very soul I ask your pardon for all the 
wrong I have done you by my thoughts,” he said earnestly. 
“Never while I live will I believe ill of you again.” 

“ Thank you for those words ; and now let us speak no 
more of myself. There is the child to be thought of, con¬ 
sidered.* You do not know where she is ? ” 

“ No. Would to Heaven I did! ” 

“She is in a convent,” said Faustine, her cheek paling 
before the eagerness of those words, the thought of how 
this girl would surely usurp her place in the heart of the 
man who had been her lover once, whom she loved still, to 
whom she would never now be anything. “ I cannot tell 
you where; but she is safe and kindly treated. 1 will 
manage to see her soon. Have you any message I can take 
from yourself‘to cheer her ? ” 

“ I should like to write a letter if you can contrive that she 
shall get it,” Cecil answered. “ But I must wait first till 1 hear 
vrhat P^re J erome has to tell me,and see the proofs he spoke of.” 
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“They are strong enough,” sighed*# Faustine ‘ wearily. 
“The child's life may be fettered as mine has been, if means 
cannot be found to save her soon.” * 

“God help her 1 ” cried Cecil passionately. “ Oh, madame, 
promise me your aid ; promise that th^ child shall be saved 
from the power of this hend—for what else is he 1—and I 
will bless and thank you every hour I live ! 

“ You love her very dearly-” 

“ 1 love her as the one thing that kept life and hope in 
my heart “through years of bitterest misery. I love her as 
one loves what is young, ai?d pure, and helpless. That 
is all.” 

Faustine looked at him long and silently. “ All,” and a 
sad little smile parted her lips. “ Yes, all now, perhaps. But 
there will be more some day. Yes, I will help you if I die 
for it. I wronged you once. As there is a heaven above us 
I will not rest until 1 have atoned for that wrong, or 
avenged it! ” 

Then she passed fijorn his presence witjjout another word. 


CHAPTEK VITI 

“can I ESCAPE?” 

The sound of iron-footed years, 

And all tho oppression that is dono 
Under the shn. 

Cecil went out into the streets like a man in a dream. The. 
hurried and confused events of the last few weeks had 
bewildered his brain. He longed to think clearly and calmly, 
but that seemed impossible, for his feelings had been stirred 
to their deepest depths, and all the bitterness he had 
cherished these years past against the woman he had loved 
in his passionate youth, was swept away for ever now 
that he had seen hor in her sorrow, and knew of her long 
sufferings. He had worshipped and loved her with all 
• youth’s mad idolatry, he met her now in the chastened 
calm and passive coldness of manhood, a manhood that had 
held no soft or tender thoughts of women since that first 
betrayal at their hands. * • 

What he felt for F61ise was widely different from the hot 
wild passion that had filled his whole life to the brim once, 
and aosorbed its every thought and feeling. He had prayed 
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to hate ‘the 'woman who had deceived him, to cast her 
memory out of his heart, but he had not been able to do 
either one or other. Forgetfulness is not always possible 
even when most desired, and a great love, like a great wrong, 
will often throw its Shadows across a whole existence. • 

Now that he had learnt the truth from her own lips, now 
that he saw from what she had saved him, an intense pity 
swept over his soul. He felt all the hardness and coldness 
had melted. She had been ki reality his saviour when he 
had but deemed her a temptress and a deceiver. He almost 
shuddered as he thought of what his life would have been 
had he indeed made her his wife and learnt, too late,.that 
she was but a tool in the hands of his foe. She had been 
wiser than he, he saw it now, and blessed her in his heart; 
and in place of the wild love and the bitter anger of yore, 
there stole back the softness of an intense pity and the 
freedom of a great relief. He took his way back to his own 
home, treading the streets by instinct, while his brain ached 
and h/s heart was^ thronged with a Uiousand shapes and 
mernopies of the past. Even the thought of Felise now was 
one of torture. She was no longer his to guard and cherish, 
and all her innocent evidejice of atfectioii for himself was so 
much added bitterness. If the priest^s words were true—and 
he could scarcely doubt them, even with all his hatred and 
mistrust—she would be utterly severed from him in the 
future. Even that one pure and gentle interest, that one tie • 
whose innocence and holiness had kept life from being utterly^ 
blank through those sad years of exile were to be snatched 
from him by the same ruthless hand that had stolen the joys 
of his youth, and poisoned fhe hopes of his manhood. 

And he could do nothing—nothing. The impotence and 
weakness of his own power almost maddened him, as alone 
in his chamber he thought of these things and felt the evil 
passions of revenge and hatred lighting once again for 
mastery., 

“ Shall I never free myself from that accursed fiend ? ” he 
groaned aloud, and despair made him well-nigh desperate. 
The dark shadows rolled back over his life once more, and 
coloured all the long hours that still lay between him and 
the interview the priest had promised. 

When Felise at last recovered from that stupor of ex¬ 
haustion and fear, she found herself in another cell. The 
moonlight was streaming in through the bars of the little 
window, and a dim oil lainj> burned in a corner. The cell 
was poorly furnished, but looked more comfortable than that 
in which she had been previously incarcerated.- She moved 
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to a sitting position and looked round. She was quite alone. 
Some bread and fruit and a flask of water stood on a little 
table, and throughout the entire building an intense still¬ 
ness reigned. • , j 

* • The girl felt weak and exhausted. She ate some of the 
bread and drank with feverish eagerness the cold clear 
water beside her. Then she looked, long and eagerly at the 
tiny^ barred window and marvelled whether escape was 
possible. By placing her ch&ir on the bed, she managed to 
reach it and look out. The <^ear silvery light showed her 
only a stretch of level plains, and far oft* a range of hills, 
faint and blue against the soft line of the sky. 

She had no idea of where she was, save that it was in 
France, and an intense dread and hopelessness stole over 
her as she looked from out of her prison chamber, and 
remembered the threats that had vowed her life to such 
captivity as this. 

“But they shall not make me a nun ; I will die first,” she 
cried passionately bnt determinedly. “ Cecil, whdre are 
you ? If I could only tell you, i am sure 3 ’^ou would help 


me. 


She had such implicit faith In him. A word—a sign from 
her, and she felt he would be by her side. And then ? 
Why, strong in his slieltering love and protection, she would 
bid defiance to her persecutor—would refuse to obey him for 
.another hour. 

• But how could she tell him ? What possibility was there 
of a message reaching him 1 

She dismounted and pushed away the chair, and threw 
herself down on her hard pallet, while a fresh paroxysm of 
weeping shook her like a reed in a stoim. She was full of 
terror, of agony, of despair. The unknown horrors that 
awaited her seemed magnified tenfold. At last, exhausted 
by the violence of emotion, she fell into a sort of stupor that 
was less merciful than sleep, for the keenness physical 
anguish was deadened, but the tortures of the mind were as 
sharp and-full of terror as ever. 

With the morning she was in a violent fever, and the 
sisters who 'tended her were alarmed. They had had orders to 
treat her with every kindness and consideration, and they 
carried out their instructions to the letter ; but for a week 
her life and reason lay in the balance, and all their skill 
and care seemed of no effect. But after a tijne youth jind 
strength asserted themselves and claimed the victory. 

Weak and fragile as an infant, she lay at last in the calm 
and healing sleep that had won back consciousness to the 
brain, and life to the feeble frame. 
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One of 'the a pale, young, sad-faced nun, 'whose 

interest in the lovely child had teen strongest from the 
first, -watched beside her all through that long night of the 
crisis, ready to minister to ter slightest want, gentle and 
careful as her own mother might have been. . 

“ Poor child, poor girl! ” she murmured tenderly, gazing 
at the closed lids, the snow-white face ; “ it is cruel to chain 
you here. Heaven send you the freedom and peace that I 
have lost.” * 

It was to this sister that Fdlise was most deeply attracted 
in the wearisome days of languor and convalescence that 
followed ; and it was to her that she confided her misery 
and her dread. 

Sceur St6phanie, as she was called, had only taken the 
veil two years before. In a moment of unguarded con¬ 
fidence she let the child see something of the anguish and 
desolation of her own life ; but for that rashness she did 
bitter penance, and never again did she betray anything of 
her rt^l feelings. ^ Felise herself knaw of no cause for 
restraint. She poured out her woes and agony with wild 
and frenzied emotion, she implored Sceur St6phanie to be¬ 
friend her, to aid her, only to let some word of her fate get 
to Cecil Calverley’s ears, and then he would come and save 
lier, she felt sure. 

The nun assured her it was impossible. That no letter or 
message could by any means be conveyed from the convent. 
without the Superior’s knowledge. Then a sort of despair 
came over the girl. She spoke no more ; only lay there 
with closed eyes and white set lips, a living statue of de¬ 
spair, a sight so sad to see that it often wrung tears frotn the 
pitying eyes of the young nun. But what could she do ? 
She knew she was utterly helpless, she knew that even the 
fact of concealing Fdlise’s mad petitions would be accounted' 
a dreadful sin; but she could not find it in her heart to 
betray tke poor child’s wild confessions. 

The days drifted on and Felise slowly recovered. She 
was able to breathe the outer air once more, and walk about 
the convent grounds leaning on Sceur Stephanie’s arm. 
Once breathing the fresh air and seeing the| golden sunshine, 
the old longing for escape grew fiercer and more intense in 
the girl’s breast. The convent walls were not high, the 
great trees that overhung them seemed to offer a prospect of 
assistance. The chief obstacles lay in the vigilance of those 
arodnd and the fact of her never being alone for a single 
moment. 

The chance of escape by the outer gate at such times as 
the Bisters were at meals, or in the chapel, then pi'esented 
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itself. There were two porteresses, Ixtth old women, and 
Fdlise had seen one of them sleeping at her post many a 
time. When any visitors came, which was very rare, the 
. outer porteress rang a bell, and the iijner one had then to 
Summon the receiving nun. Each nun took this duty in 
turns for the day, and having learnt the business or desire 
of the visitor, ushered them into a. room specially set apart 
for that purpose. 

After considering the laffcer project the girl gave it up 
as too difficult to be managed, but that of escaping by the 
grounds seemed more feasible, only it was necessary to 
throw her spies off their guard, or to bribe or cajole Soeur 
Stephanie into rendering her assistance in the matter. But 
a new difficulty now threatened. The Superior called her 
to her private room one morning and explained that being 
now convalescent it would be necessary for her to commence, 
witliout further delay, to learn the duties of a novice and 
adapt herself to the life of her companions. 

Fclise was horror-struck at the annoiincement. Her first 
feeling was one of passionate rebellion ; *then prudence 
stepped in, and she saw that she must pretend to yield in 
order to advance in any way her own designs. 

With beating heart and paling cheek she listened, and at 
the conclusion of her harangue the Superior summoned an 
old Franciscan monk, who, she said, was to give her daily 
instructions until such time as she was fit to take the 
* vows. 

This was almost more than Fclise could bear; she had 
never dreamt of going through^ such fearful ordeals, but she 
wajf'young and brave, and despair lent her strength now 
that her resolve had become so fixed and determined a thing. 
She accepted all the Superior said with apparent meekness 
and obedience, but she went out from her presence with the 
agony and desperation of a hunted thing that looks on all 
sides and sees but traps and pursuers. • 

• That night she seemed so ill and weak that Soeur 
Stephanie offered to stay with her. The desperate resolve 
had come to the girPs mind to ask the aid of the only 
creature who seemed to compassionate her sufferings, and 
when darkness and silence alone reigned throughout the 
convent she roused herself from her stupor of mingled 
weakness and agony, and prayed the nun to listen to her 
tale, ^d hear it under a promise of seergey. Soeur Ste¬ 
phanie was startled and alarmed, but the tears and entreaties 
of the poor forsaken child touched her deeply, the more so 
as the life she herself led was one of no voli^ntary choice^ 
and one against which she had long rebelled in secret. 
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“ Judeed, I woiiVd help you if I could,” she whispered 
soothingly, as she glanced at the door in a sudden panic; 
for eaves-dropping was an established rule, and no one sister 
dared ever give confidence to* another. “But you must be 
calm and not give way like this. Do you think you are the 
only one who has had to suffer, the only one who has been 
torn from life's joys, and condemned to this living death that 
1 endure ? Oh, my God ! if you knew my story, you would 
know how its misery dwarfs the sorrows of your own.” 

‘‘ You too have suffered—you are not here of your own 
free will ? ” said Fclise wonderingly as she dashed the tears 
from her eyes and looked at the pale face that might once 
have been fair as her own ; the sad eyes, whose lustre tears 
had dimmed and anguish deadened. “ I thought you were 
at least—happy ! ” 

“ Happy ! ” the bitterness of the tone spoke out the truth 
of all her heart held. “ I was but a^hild when I first came 
Ijere. I had lived with my father since my mother’s death. 
They were Italians, und I their only child. I do not know 
what my father’s occupation was. He was often away, and 
sometimes we were very rich and lived in great hotels, and 
I had beautiful clothes and jewels, and we were so happy. 
At others he seemed quite poor, and Iny mother would weep 
and look so sad, and we would live only in one room, and 
then again a change would come. I did not understand or 
think about it then. 1 was about eight years old wheu my 
mother died. A life like I had led sharpens the wits and ‘ 
opens the eyes of any child. I was precocious beyond my 
years, and after my motheij’s death 1 and my father ^ere 
never ‘parted. How we loved each other 1 His absences 
were neither so long nor so frequent now. He seemed rest¬ 
less and unhappy often, but he was always So good, so 
tender to me. At last, when I was about twelve years of 
age, he suddenly told me that we must part for a long time. 

I knelt at4iis feet; I implored him to take me with him. 
He said it was impossible. He brought me to a house; 
where he said I would be safely and kindly treated until his 
return, and then in an agony of grief 1 saw him depart. I 
have never seen him again ! ” 

“ He—did he die ? ” faltered the girl pityingly. 

“ I think not; I was told he had forsaken me. I was 
brought thither. I was in the power of a gaoler who 
would, neither i^elease nor aid me. 1 struggled for long 
but it was useless ; a silence as of the grave fell between me 
and the outer world, a great despair and heart-sickness 
came over me. T was condemned to take the Veil, and that 
by one of the hardest and most pitiless of the race, whose 
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power can bligbt, and has blighted, meA’s and women’s lives. 
What arts, what designs, both gentle ^nd violent, 'v^eie used, 
I could not tell you now, nor would the years that followed 
be records fitted for ears so pure. Go(] help those who think 
these retreats holy, and Heaven preserve those aching, 
sorrowing souls who seek them as a refuge against the sins 
and temptings of the world I My trials were almost too 
heavy to endure, but I have endured them. I shall do so 
now until the end. Our filessed Lady grant that may be 
irear. See how shrunk and yasted I am,” and she pulled 
up the sleeves of her black gown and showed the thin trans¬ 
parent arm. “ I have but the hope to die as my mother 
died,” she went on rapidly. “ That is all 1 long for now.” 

Felise looked with unspeakable compassion at the slender 
kneeling figure. Her own grief was half forgotten as she 
thought of the living tragedy of this young forsaken life. 

“ Why you have be^ brought thither, or foi* what pur¬ 
pose, I do not know,” the sister continued. “But I pity 
you with all my heart. You talk of •escape ; I had ideas 
as wild once. I grew hopeless and passive at last. You 
will do the same,” 

“ Oh no, oh no ! ” cried Fcfise passionately. “ I could not. 
I would sooner die ! ” 

Two feverish spots burned in her cheeks, and her eyes 
glowed like fire. “ What do you purpose doing ? ” asked 
(Steur Stephanie compassionately, 

I do not know. I have scarcely thought, but escape 
from here I must. Tliere is one who ipves me, who has 
beeij the best ftiend, the onl^ friend of my life. If he 
knew—if I could go to him ! ” 

“ We are a day’s journey from Paris,” said the sister 
thoughtfully. “ But I suppose you have no money ? ” 

“ No,” answered the girl despondingly. “ Ic was all taken 
from me when I was ill.” 


“ And I cannot help you,” said Smur Stdphauief “ There 
is an address in Paris 1 could give you of a friend of my 
father’s. * They might assist you for—his sake. But—to get 
there ? ” 

“ I would walk night and day, I am stronger than you 
think.” 


The nun shook her head. “ It would scarcely be possible, 
my child. But you might get a lift in some market-cart or 
waggon, and that you would have to accept fyt a risk, fo^ the 
peasantry are in utter submission to the priests, and would 
give you up the instant it was demanded of them.” 

Fdfise claspted her hands despairingly. “ Is there no way 
—none ? ” she cried. 
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There was a moment's silence. Then Soeur Stephanie 
looked up, her pale face illumined by a sudden light. 

^‘Listen,” she said. “I have thought of away. Bend your 
ear down—so—close to my lips. Heaven knows we need be 
cautious now.” 


BOOK V 


CHAPTER I 

IN THE NET 

.... Yoa, no thing that is 

Seems pleasant to me. r 

' ^ I Swinburne. 

Punctually at the time appointed Cecil Calverley took his 
way to the abode of P^re Jerome. 

It was a hot windless night, and the song of a fountain, 
the sound of a guitar, alone broke the intense stillness. A 
full bright moon shone in the deep lovely azure of the sky ; 
from a garden that he passed broke forth the passionate 
music of a nightingale’s song, and it smote him to the heart, 
with that sickness of remembered pain that lies in the 
depths of any memory we would fain forget, or believe for¬ 
gotten. a 

It was with such memories in his heart that Cecil entered 
the presence of the priest. 

“ You have no desire to waste time in beating about the 
bush, Mr. Cecil, I suppose ?” said Pere Jerome coolly, as he 
bowed in return to his visitor’s salute. “ No—I thought as 
much. Well, you desired proofs of my right to this child, 
whom you succoured in her infancy. Will you r^ad these 
papers % ” 

Cecil took up the documents offered to him, and scrutinised 
them eagerly. They were copies of a marriage certificate and 
baptismal register, with the names in full that the priest had 
borne in his non-monastical youth—names which startled 
Cecil, as he read in them the titles and honours which had 
been'forfeited for sake of the Church now served. 

“ I show you these for your own satisfaction,” continued 
the priest calmly ; “ not that you have any right to demand 
it.” 

1 have always understood,” said Cecil, laying down th^ 
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papers and confronting his enemy with flashing eyes, “ that 
when you entered the Church of Borne you divorced yourself 
from M other ties. You have no civil rights any longer ; 
ypur authority over wife or child ceases, unless they choose ^ 
to give voluntary submission. I have been the sole protector 
and guardian of this girl from her childhood upwards to the 
present hour, I demand that she herself choose between us. 
If she gives the preference .to your claim, I say no more : 
but if, on the other hand, she chooses to abide by my wishes 
and directions, then she shall ^io so, and you may try your 
uttermost to prevent it.** 

“ Bold words! ” said the priest with his coldest smile. 

** And if I refuse to comply with your demand ? ** 

“ I will wrest her from your power by force ; you shall 
not chain her young life to the miseries of a living Jtomb. 
Do you hear ? you shall not! I am no longer a boy to be 
trifled x^ith, and the debt I owe you is one long enough and 
dark enough, Heaven knows ; but cross me in this .thing, 
and, as there is a Gocl above us, it will life the worst hour of 
your life ! ” 

“ Your language is melodramatic, but irrational, and I 
credited you with better taste than to threaten,*’ answered 
Pore Jerome with a slight smile. “ You would find it no 
easy matter to ‘ wrest the child from my keeping,* as you 
express it. We have places of refuge too secluded and too 
’ secure for even legal power to discover. As for the personal 
violence you threaten—^well—you best know how that would 
further your wishes. For ray part, I fail to see it, unless 
you are ambitious of a taste of prison discipline wherewith 
to vary your romantic life.” 

Cecil drew his breath sharp, and his strong hand clenched 
.itself involuntarily. He longed to silence those jibing lips 
and strike back their mockery with the fury they bad roused. 
In that moment all the intensity of his hate revive^, and the 
fire of up-leaping passions burned in his heart, and maddened 
him wit^ the longing for vengeance and the memory of 
unextinguislied wrongs. 

The priest read the conflict; it only amused him. Ho 
was so safe himself, his intricate nets had no single loose 
mesh by which hia prey could escape. What did he care for tlie 
enmty wind-bags of threats, or the fiery passion of defiance ! 

There was a long silence, during which the two men gazed 
at each other as if measuring their respective powers for¬ 
bearance. 

Cecil spoke at last. 

“ You refuse, then, to give me any information respecting 
this child, to let me see her even once more ? ** 
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“ Once more,” said the priest musiugly and with that 
glitter in his eyes that Cecil knew so well. “ "Well, I won’t 
be too hard upon you. Yes, you shall see her once more if 
you wish. You shal) see htfr when she makes public con¬ 
fession of her faith, when in preference to a lover’s arms, 
she chooses the shelter and peace of the cloister, when in the 
loveliness of youth and the sweetness of life’s dawning hours 
she bars herself from all their false allurements. Yes, you 
shall see her then, I promise you ! ” 

“ You hound, you devil 1 ” hurst from Cecil’s lips. “ Would 
you make me a murderer, despite myself ?” 

The low-breathed words bore a meaning of menace too 
deadly to be disregarded, yet too sudden to be warded ofF. 
He made one spring forward, his hand was on the throat of 
his foe, and all the brute instinct of unsparing hate was 
surging through his veins. 

This man had been the bane, the tempter, the betrayer, 
the poisoner of his life. He had no thought at that moment 
save to kill this hateful existence and it' would have seemed 
but bare justice. Yet, even in that mad moment, even 
as his hand closed on the throat that had uttered those 


words of mockery and defiance, his grasp relaxed, he drew 
suddenly back. 

“ You would make me vile as yourself,” he muttered with 
panting breath. “ I have no desire to sink to your level 


—yet! ” 

And not daring to look, or trust liis strength for further 
words, he left the room and rushed into the open street once 


more. 

“I might have murdered him,” he said to himself, while 
the blood boiled in his veins and his temples beat dizzily as 
he moved along. “ Would it have been less a crime than . 
lie has committed, or threatens 1 By Heaven! I doubt 
it ! ” 

In the'’Bweet hot calm of tne summer night, he went 
onwards through the streets of Bonie. He took no heed <3f 
where liis steps were leading him. He had no thought but 
of the tiger fury that had Surged through his veins and 
made him in instinct, if not in actual deed, a criminal. Does 
God indeed repay ? ” he muttered, as his eyes gazed up to 
where the lustre of the stars filled all the cloudless sky, 
“ The time seems so long—so long—and what does life hold 
for ipe now 1 ” , 

He bowed his head in the hopelessness of an intense 
despair; mechanically he moved on, hearing voices, seeing 
figures, but taking outward note of nothing. A figure fiittea 
by in the radiant moonlight, and the light luieu skirts 
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brushed against him in the narrow street*. The toucb seemed 
in some way to rouse him ; he started and looked up. The 
girl was in advance of himself^ and paused at the entrance 
of a house close to one of the bridges. As she laid her hand 
on the latch she turned her face towards him, the moonlight 
fell full upon it. Cecil started as if he had been shot. In¬ 
voluntarily he sprang forwards ; “ Fdlise, is it you ? ” 

The girl gave him one startled glance and fled through 
the dusky porch and was lo5t to sight. Cecil stood there 
trembling in every limb. The^ surprise was so great and 
sudden, it had unnerved him. 

“ I must know. I must be sure,” he said, and summoning 
up courage he knocked at the door without an instant’s 
delay. An old woman, smelling strongly of garlic, answered 
him. 

“ The young signora who had just gone in 1 Oh ! she was 
the granddaughter of her lodger. Who was he ? Why, an 
old maestroy who gained his living by teaching music, that 
was all, and the signora was a singer, or giping to be a singer, 
and music was in the house from morn till night. For her 
part, she had rather too much of it; the saints forbid she 
should speak against the beautiful things she heard, but then 
one wants a little peace and quietness sometimes. Lived 
there long? Oh yes, for years now. The name ? Well, the 
old man’s name was Marco Rosa, his grandchild’s would of 
eourse be the same, at least she had supposed so, and never 
asked. Could they be seen? Well, she would ascertain. 
Would the Eccelenza leave his name ? No. Well, she would 
tell the old man. Would the illustrious stranger wait in 
the loggia ? She would not detail? him long.” 

Cecil nodded, glad to get rid of his garrulous informant. 

In a minute or two she returned. “ The old man was 
ill, and could see no one ; the young lady was busy attending 
to him, and begged to be excused.” 

That was all. Cecil looked a3%e felt, rather confused ; and 
slij^ing some silver into the woman’s hand, went away. 

Of course it was only a chance likeness. What else should 
it be ? He smiled at his folly, and then went back along 
the close narrow street, and called a vehicle and drove off to 
Faustine’s villa. 

She was in, and he was at once admitted. He found hei* 
sitting in the grassy pleasaiince beyond the court. A clock 
chimed nine. Through the fragrant darkness, of the trees 
came ever and anon the gleam of stars and moon, "rhe 
dews glistened on the grass and silvered the purple blossoms 
of the passion-flowers. Like one weary and spent from a 
long fray, Cecil came forward through the shadowy gardeu- 

T 
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ways, and threw himself beside the woman, whose tender 
eyes looked softly back to his own. 

I think I am mad to-night,” he said to her. “ Tell me, 
is there anything ip life werth living for ? I have begun 
to doubt it at last.” 

What,has happened 1 ” she asked wonderingly. 

“ What ? ” andl he laughed bitterly. “ Only that I wonder 
1 have not come here with the stain of blood upon my hands 
and the brand of Cain upon my brow. I wonder what 
saved me ? ” ^ 

He leant his head on his hand, and ^shuddered as he spoke. 
As she looked on him her eyes grew dim, and her heart 
throbbed with a passionate pain. What would she not have 
given to throw her arms round his neck and bid him be com¬ 
forted ? What would she not have sacrificed to know that 
it lay in her power now to soothe ])is sufiferings, or give him a 
moment’s joy ? 

Ala3, alas I Is there any bitterness to a woman like that 
which comes with ^the knowledge that the power she once 
held has passed from her hands for ever 1 

She calmed herself by a strong effort; she put aside the 
mad longings of her heart, and spoke with a gentleness that 
was almost cold. “Tell me all,” she said. “You do not 
think—I—at least will misjudge you? ” 

He raised his haggard face and looked at her then. “ No,” 
he said wearily; “ I do not think you will; you do not 
revenge my past blindness on my head.” * 

‘ She shivered as with sudden cold. 

“The past is a sealed book, let us never speak of it more. 
What is done is done 1 LeV me hear what troubles you now.” 

And with bent head and paling lips he told her all. 

“ Do you blame me ? ” he asked at last. 

“ How can I ? ” she said sadly; “ you have been sorely 
tried, and you are but hun^. I wonder why he hates 
you so , * 

“ God knows,” answered Cecil wearily ; “ he has cursed jny 
life like an evil fate. But 1 have one thing more«to tell you, 
madame. As I was passing along one of the streets by the 
Casa I saw a girl pass into one of the houses. For a moment 
1 thought she was Felise herself. 1 never saw so startling 
a likeness. 1 spoke to her in my surprise, but 1 am afraid 
I startled her. She hurried into a house, and I could not 
refrain from making inquiries respecting her. 1 learnt that she 
is the grandchild of an old musician, and is herself a singer 
—that-——” 

“Stop!” interrupted Faustine hurriedly.* “I know the 
girl What of her?” 
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“ You know her 1 ” echoed Cecil in ‘surprise. Well, I 
was about to say, madame, that her likeness to F^lise 
is so marvellously strong 1 cannot forget it; she might be 
her double.” • • 

' Faustine’s face Hushed and paled. 

“A thought has struck me,” she said. “You remember 
my sister had two children,.twin girls, and that Lord Danvers 
tried in vain to trace them ^ after their disappearance from 
Alsace ? ” 

“ Yea, perfectly.” • 

“You remember alpo that the clue he followed always 
turned on a man with one child ? ” 


“ Of course ; I used to joke him about the detective he 
employed.” 

“Well, cannot you see what I mean? This girl first 
attracted my attention l^y her lij^eness to Valerie, my poor 
sister. I spoke to her and tried to learn her history. She 
is not really the grandchild of this old man. He sailed her 
from the power of sdlne wretch of an IMiaii, who was going 
to bring her up for a dancer. He half killed her with ill- 
usage, and the old musician .helped her to escape. She has 
lived with him ever since. He has trained her voice and 


taught her music, and some great patron of his, the Prince 
Sanfriano, has promised to bring her out at Milan at the 
Opera. They told me all this, and I, knoM i tg Sanfriano’s 
* reputation, tried to persuade them to refuse bis assistance. 
But the old man will hear no ill of him, and though I begged 
them to let me use my influence in their behalf, they would 
not listen.” 

“ The old man is ill, I heard,” %aid Cecil eagerly. Your 
story interests me powerfully, madame. Supposing your 
ideas should be true, and, after all, this girl is the long- 
'missing sister ? ” 

“ That fact can be soon ascertained,” answered Faustina. 
“I will seek them out, and letrn more than tjiey tdld me the 
ot^er night, if my surmises are true, and the girl is really 
my own fliece-” 

“ Your niece ! ” cried Cecil involuntarily. “ Oh Heavens! 
I forgot 1 There will be another victim for P^re Jerome’s 
machinations.” 


“Nay, I think you may trust me. I will say no word of 
this to him.” 

“ What, then, has become of the implicit •obedience, you 
once told me you were bound to yield?” asked Cecil 
ironically 

“Ah, true. * I was so blind then, so easily led. But t£e 
years have changed me, and he knows he dare not force me 
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beyond a certain point. Sometimes I think he fears me, for 
indeed my wrongs are terrible.” 

“ They must be,” murmured Cecil compassionately. “ Oh, 
if I could free you, and myself I Is there no way out of this 
n et of infamy ? ” 

“None, I fear,” she answered sadly, “ As for myself, iny 
whole life has been open to misconstruction and to calumny. 
In all that life, among all thoae I have known, I think no 
one has treated me with courtesy or consideration, save— 
you.” 

“And I judged you so hardly once !p” 

“ I never blamed you, not for one single moment. I knew 
the worst you believed of me the better it would be for 
yourself. My name was stained too deeply for anything to 
wash away its imputed guilt, and that knowledge made me 
hard and reckless. My vety talents were squandered on the 
lowest grades of an art, whose higher summit I might 
have touched. Over all the pages of mj’ youth was written 
a lie that no word 6t* deed of mine could elFace. Is it any 
wonder I grew mad and reckless, that I let the world say 
what it would, and condoned its calumnies ? Men! Oh yes; 
their love was a thing to be proud of indeed ! Forgive me, 
I grow bitter when I think of those dead years. Forget 
them I never can ! ” 

“ And when you—married ? ” asked Cecil gently. 

She started. Her face looked ghastly, as one quivering' 
ray of moonlight fell across it through the stirring boughs. 

“ Why speak of that 1 ” she said. “ I did no wrong to him al 
least. He knew all of me t^at there was to know. He wooed 
me as his mistress, of course. When he found I would not 
listen, he made me his wife. I accepted him at the bidding 
of the power that had ruled and ruined my life. He cared, 
for me—in a way, I believe. And I have been faithful as 
the world counts fidelity, while heart and soul cried out 
against my bondage, and I despised myself each hour I lived. 
O God, forgive me! why do I tell you this? What can‘it 
be to you and, as the words escaped her lips an agony of 
weeping shook all the calmness of her nature, and moved 
him to the Ixeart as he looked at her. 

“It is so—much—to me,” he said gently, “that I would 
be your friend if I might; that if I could aid or save you 
from one pang of suflfering I would do it at any cost. .It is 
so—‘little—to me that I can do nothing for you now, since 
you have placed an irrevocable barrier between my com¬ 
passion and your sorrows ; since looking at you I see no 
longer the woman I loved, but the wife ^—another man.” 

cowered as if a blow had struck her, and all her 
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long-borne misery and all the horrors of her erring life 
seemed to sweep over her in that moment like a wave whose 
force is resistless. 

“0 Godl” she moaned. “If I could die—if only I could 
die!” * 

“ An odd wish, ma belle j and a strange occasion for it,” 
said a mocking voice behind her at the same moment. 

She sprang to her feet, yhile a faint low cry of terror 
escaped her lips. 

“ Mon Dieu! It is my hushfind ! ” 

Cecil rose also. ^ 

“ 1 fear ray visit is somewhat ill-timed,” sneered the Count 
de Besancon, surveying them with glittering eyes. “ The 
little vaudeville you were acting so charmingly seems adapted 
only for a solitude d deux» I played the part of an inad- 
vert^t audience. With your permission, madame, I will 
atteim you to the house. Monsieur Calverley, it is many 
years since we met; I cannot permit you to depart so soon. 
I will return imraed<ately. May I request the favour*of your 
awaiting me here 

Cecil bowed. He was toq much astonished and bewildered 
for words. He scarcely marvelled even at the new and 
spiteful trick Fate had played him. 

A great cold and sickness came over Faustine as she ac¬ 
companied her husband. Gainsay him she dared not at that 
moment. His face frightened her with its marble pallor and 
’the merciless look in the eyes that gleamed beneath their 
thick white brows. 

“You are mistaken in what you think,” she said hurriedly, 
gaining courage from the very desperation of her case. “ Mr. 
Calverley only came to see me on business. Pray permit me 
to explain.” 

“ Business is not usually discussed between a lady and 
gentleman at such an unorthodox hour, in a moonlit garden,” 
sneered the Count. “ Do not trouble yourself wnth inven¬ 
tions, madame. I have long suspected you. Oh ho ! you 
were so 'cold, you paragon of wives and matrons, who set 
herself in judgment against the very sisterhood of frailty 
from which I was fool enough to raise her! Cold ! Has 
your lover found you so, my dainty dame ? Well, he has 
seen the last of you, if that is any consolation.” 

“What do you mean?” gasped Faustine, clinging to his 
arm in sudden terror. “ You do not, you wauld not— 

“ Kill him ? Of a surety I would. You may forget your 
honour, madame; I avenge mine.” 

“ In the name of Heaven, listen,” implored Fausti ne 
“ There has been Hothing^nothing between Mr, Calverley 
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and myaelf. 1 have 'seen him bat three times since I came 
to Rome. Ask others, if you do not believe me. My 
household will tell you I speak the truth ; and to-night he 
came from F^re Jeron^e to tell me something that is of great 
concern, that was all. Upon my soul I swear it! 

He laughed brutally. 

“ Do you think at my years 1 would credit a woman’s oath 
when she has to screen the man ^he loves ? Pas si bite / Go 
indoors—and make me no moie scenes 1” 

But he spoke to deaf ears. ^Witli a faint gasping cry she 
sank on the cold marble of the ten ace,.and lay there uncon¬ 
scious of all around. 

He summoned her maids, and then went back to the 
gardens to meet Cecil Calverley. His fury was beyond the 
relief even of speech. The demon of jealousy had entered 
his soul, and he was mad with the insensate rage of an 
Othello. 

“ I h^ve but few words to say to you, monsieur,” he muttered 
hoarsely. “ Betweefi us there can be bfit one explanation,” 
and he struck him on the cheek with his open palm, and 
laughed aloud. 


CHAPTER II 

“l HAVE—LOVED—you” 

Oh, heware, my lord, of jealousy, 

It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The moat it feeds on. 

Trifles light as air are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ. 

Midway between four and five of the morning, when the 
first smile of day rippled over the soft sea-blue of the sky, 
and the ail was cool and clear as a watercourse in spring, 
Cecil Calverley stood under the deep broad shadows of one 
of the least frequented walks iu the gardens of the*^ Colonna 
Palace. 

It was intensely still; the warm radiance of the sun 
had scarcely touched the roofs and towers of the Immortal 
City, and the blue line of the far-off hills was yet dusk and 
grey. 

Th§ shadows fell on his calm face with its impassive 
composure and weary eyes—eyes that looked up to the warm 
living radiance that the dawn was bringing in its train, as 
though they took their last farewell of the' loveliness of 
earth. • 
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“ After all, I have little to regret,” he thought. “ And no 
one loves me, 1 think, save only the child, and for her I 
could do nothing. Death, after all, may be kinder than 
life.” • , 

His second, a young artist of whom he had but slight 
knowledge, yet whose services he had been hastily com¬ 
pelled to request, approached him now. 

“ They are coming,” he sa^d briefly, 

A dark flush stained Cecirs face. The memory of that 
insult set his blood on Are, and despite his own aversion to 
the practice of licenaqd murder, he knew that there was but 
one way he could answer that foul indignity. 

A strange feeling came over him as he stood there and 
watched the preliminaries between the seconds. He felt 
like a spectator, not an actor in the scene. He seemed to be 
stantling apart and looking on at it all, and on hirmelfy as he 
faced that white-haired man with his chill smile and 
dark eyes that glowed like fire beneath their thick white 
brows. Like a lightning-flash came lM.ck the memory of 
that night in Deauville, where they had both been rivals for 
love of the same woman.. He remembered his mistrust, 
his instinctive dislike to this man; had it been a prescience 
of future evil ? 

Once again, like a dream, there rose before him the 
sloping terrace and dewy lawn of the moonlit garden, on his 
ear thrilled the passionate music of the nightingale’s song, 

' and again he heard the slow deep measure of the rolling 
waves. The sheen and lustre of stars seemed quivering 
through the haze of foliage, his brain beat dizzily, his heart 
throbbed with strange unsteady beats. A voice spoke to 
him; a pistol was placed in his hand, and with a start he 
awoke as a dreamer wakes, and saw before him the face of 
the man in whom the excuse of the duellist was but the 
lust of the murderer, ^ 

Coldly, unflinchingly, Cecil met the eyes of his»opponent. 
All fierceness and anger had died out of his heart now; 
there was only a great stillness and a great calm. 

“One/” 

A stream of golden light fell through the dark boughs, a 
bird woke to sing its matin song, and the clear joyous notes 
thrilled strangely through the quiet space. 

“ Two / • 

The circling shadows swept away like a mist. It seemed 
to Cecil that a sudden tremor shook the heavy bushes by 
which he stood, and yet there was no breath of wind upon 
his face. The air seemed hot as fire. 

Three ^ ' 
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One shot sped harmlessly into the air; the other- 

Cecil never knew then, or in any after-time, how those 
seconds sped as he staggered back, and felt upon his breast 
the weight of a womi^i’s form. 

The flash of the jnstol-fire had been the signal for which 
she had waited; and its the weapon fell from his hand he 
felt warm arms slipping from his-neck, and the life that had 
shielded his own dropped spent^ and broken at his feet. 

“ My God ! "What have you done ? ” 

Time, place, everything was forgotten at that moment. 
He threw himself by her side in jin agony of fear and 
remorse, and tried with quivering, desperate hands to staunch 
the blood that stained her soft white dress. 

The startled group drew near, awe-struck by this new and 
unexpected tragedy, and foremost among them stood the 
husband, whose bullet had taken her life. Cecil looked up 
and met his eyes. 

“ She has given her life for mine, and, as there is a heaven 
above us, she is innocent. Oh, fool, ^ool, why could you 
not believe 1 

The words broke from him in the bitterness of an un¬ 
controllable agony. It seemed to him as if the life-blood 
flowing from her veins had been shed by his own hand. 

At the sound of his voice her eyes opened and looked 
out through the film of death on the faces of the two men 
whose lives she had ruled and wrecked. Involuntarily she ' 
stretched out her hands to her husband. 

• “Will you believe me—now?” she said. ‘‘I knew you 
meant to kill him, and that I could not suffer. I wronged 
him once—so greatly.” * 

With all a Frenchman’s facile emotion, the Count threw 
himself on the ground at her feet, weeping like a child. 

^ “ Oh ! my angel, my adored ! ” he cried wildly. “ I was 
mad ; mad with jealousy an(J rage to doubt you, but I was 
so skilfully played upon. I was bidden here^ and heard so 
much, and then—I found you together ; and it looked like 
surest proof. What could I do ? what could I think ? ” 

“ I do not blame you,” answered Faustine very faintly. 

“ No ; do not move me, do not stir. I—am dying, I know. 

Let me die here—where I fell.. You are sorry ?-Ah yes ! 

I know ; but you have less to regret than I. You-^you 

will harm him no more; your vengeance is satisfied now. pro¬ 
mise^ me that-.— Nay, do not show such grief, it unnerves 
me ; and I wknt to say—one thing-ere I die-” 

The words fell with difficulty, each growing fainter and 
more faint. Her face was white as death ; ahd still slowly, 
surely, over the mossy ground crept on that crimson stream. 
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The day had risen to fuller radiance how, and the bird, 
triumphant in its joy, flew upwards through the arching 
boughs and circled overhead in the clear and lambent air. 
Her eyes turned heavenward wish a sudden longing, then fell 
with dreaming tenderness upon the face of the man whom 
she had loved unto death. 

“ Will even she love you as I have done ? ” she whispered. 
“ It is no shame to tell you ij^ow, and death is not terrible— 
here—in your arms. What is it to die, after all, and after 
such a life as mine has been ? Qnly for my comfort, my last 
comfort on earth, tell V(\e you will not—quite—forget.” 

“ Forget ! ” he murmured, and all the old dead passion 
seemed to revive and quiver in his heart; she was once 
more only the woman he had wooed and worshipped in the 
summer woods of Deauville. “ As there is a God above us, 
I shall never forget you I I have loved mo other woman as 1 
loved you ; I never shall. O God, why did you do this 
thing ? ” 

“ Could I do less % ‘ I would not have your life sacnflced 

for me a second time- I would have faced a hundred 

deaths to save you-one.” And all the imperishable, pas¬ 

sionate, hopeless love she had borne him, spoke out at l^t in 
her look and in her words. 

Those beside them drew pityingly aside. There was some¬ 
thing here that moved them to a kindred sympathy, that 
flight have touched the worldliest and coldest heart by the 
devotion and nobility of a love faithful unto death. She 
lifted her head from his breast and her eyes sought blindly, 
yearningly for his own. Already a haze seemed gathering 
between them; the face she lo^ed, looked far away and 
indistinct. 

“ Do you remember when you kissed me first ? Only 

once-My God ! to have loved you so and only once to 

have had your lips touch mine- You knew I loved you 

—then-” ' ^ 

Yes ; as I know the rapture that thought gave, and 
how soon I lost it.” 

“ It was beat—indeed it was. Your life and mine were 

fatal to each other from the first-Would he mind—I 

wonder-if you kissed me now ? ” 

Cecirs lips silenced that doubt as they rested on hers in 
mute farewell. In an hour like this the thoughts and sur¬ 
mises of the world looked too paltry for consideration.^ A 
faint flush and warmth stole over her face as once again 
those lips touched hers. The mists and darkness fled away, 
and the radiance of the day itself was not more beautiful 
than the light that flashed upon him from her eyes. 
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“ I have—loved—you. There is no more to say 1 * 

Her head sank upon his breast, a faint sigh parted -her 
lipa 

There was no more, indeed, to say 1 

Gossip, that has a -hundred tongues, ran rife and eager 
through the world that had Jtnown the actors in this sad 
drama. Scandal chattered, papers revelled in its details. 
Society journals, which im their own way are always 
omniscient, edited and romanced 4io their full on such a 
windfall of luck as this “Sad tragedy at Home” was to 
them. 

Of the three principal actors in it, one had gone to the 
peace of an eternal rest, and the two others who had met as 
avengers, parted as reconciled foes. 

But of course the world would not have believed that. Oh 
dear po! The world had it on the best authority that there 
had been terrible doings between the*young painter (Cecil’s 
real name had not yet leaked out) and the Countess. Society 
had always known, of course, that she was no better than 
she should be, and was now positively assured of the fact. 
And the husband had been insulted, and she had thrown 
herself between the combatants and been shot. It was 
really quite like the third act of a drama at the Porte 
St. Martin. 

But afterwards ? 

* Oh, they had met again, and the poor Count de Be 8 an 9 on 
had been wounded, and was lying ill—almost dying at 
Kome, and the young l5oii Giovanni had made himself 
scarce, etc., etc. 

These and a thousand other tales buzzed and nuitereq 
from mouth to mouth ; and were listened to and retoiled with 
untiring zest. But the real facts, viz., that Cecil and the 
Count hhd had a calm and rational explanation ; that P^re 
Jerome's band had again been the one to shoot the poisoned 
arrow; that, when the official inquiries were over, the Count 
had gone sadly away to a remote part of Switzerland, and 
Cecil to his own studio, these—society would never have 
believed for a single moment. 

Society always Knows our affairs so much better than we 
do ourselves, and if we are perverse enough not to Mt m the 
way it considers appropriate to the occasion, why, it simply 
fits us with the credit of doing so, as a tailor fits us with a 
gament. 

The stories are sometimes really so pretty aVid so romantic 
vhat it seems quite a pity they haven’t the one merit of being 
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true, at least in a single instance ; but perhaps, after all, 
that is not of much consequence. They would not read so 
well in the journals, nor tell so well in the boudoirs and 
smoking-rooms, if only they happened to be correct in every 
delail. 

Cecil Calverley heard nothing—and, in truth, cared nothing 
—for what the world was saying. His sorrow and remorse 
for the tragical fate of the woxqan he had loved, absorbed him 
to the exclusion of all else. 

When he grew calm once moare, the first thing he remem¬ 
bered was F^lise; the ,Becond, the conjectures of Faustine 
respecting the girl he had met that fatal night. By the 
<Jeath of the Countess he had lost a powerful ally ; all hopes 
now of discovering the child seemed to have fled. 

He was in despair. He dared not seek the priest again. 
He felt that he could never trust himself in his presence; 
and he knew not where to turn in order to seek for news of 
his lost waif. 

The girl he had m^t in the streets of Borne seemed to be 
his only clue now, and he resolved at last to seek her, and 
ascertain either from herself or the old musician whether 
there was any foundation for Faustiue’s conjectures and his 
belief. 

His own changed fortunes seemed of small account; his 
own life seemed too dreary and desolate now for anything to 
Change it. He had received a newspaper from Lord Danvers, 
with a marked paragraph stating that the Earldom of 
Strathavon ;had fallen to the third and only remaining son 
of the old Earl of Strathavon, the late Earl having left no 
male issue, and the second son, the Hon, Cecil Calverley, 
having died abroad some years previously. 

, “ So Harcourt, too, believes it,” Cecil had thought bitterly; 
and then had locked the paper away, and resolved that never 
should word or deed of his, force his denied rights on the 
notice of those of his race who had disowned him. ' 

By law of birthright he was a peer of England ; by choice 
and chance of fortune he was a painter, working for his bread 
in the lonely splendour of Borne. 

“ Surely some evil planet burned on my birthnight,” he 
thought involuntarily. “Was ever man so beset by mis¬ 
fortune, 1 wonder ? 1 suppose 1 shall never shake myself free 
now. It might have been better, after all, had that bullet 
found its way to my heart instead of—hers 1 ” ^ 
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CHAPTER III 

' THE SKY CLEARS 

Chaste as the icicle 

That’s carved by the frost from purest snow 

And hangs onDian’s temple. 

Rome lay quiet and still un^er the light of a full white moon. 
Here and there a figure passed like a 5^adow, the scent of fruit 
and flowers was heavy on the air, the sound of the never- 
ceasing fountains rose and fell like a monotonous melody 
With slow and weary steps Cecil took his way to the street 
he remembered. Inaction had grown unbearable. Some¬ 
thing, he felt, he must do. 

The old woman whom he had questioned before was 
absent. A little dusky-skinned lad answered his summons, 
and grinned and ipointed up the nafrow stairway as Cecil 
asked for the girl. 

Stumbling up the dark and uneven steps he came to a 
door. Voices reached him, as he paused in uncertainty ; 
one rang out angry and distinct, yet with an accent of fear 
in its clear young tones. 

“ Back, sir ! Were Marco here, you would not dare- 

“ Dare ! interrupted a man’s voice. “ He who loves, 
dares all things, bellissuna. Nay—be not so frightened, 

Cecil dashed open the door. 

Standing close beside rt, with the light from a bronze 
lamp falling full upon her flashing eyes and flushed cheeks, 
was the girl he had met in the streets of Rome two weeks 
previously. Before her was the handsome, dissolute, laugh¬ 
ing countenance of the Prince Sanfriano. Cecil knew the 
face of the Italian well. In a way he was popular in Rome, 
and though his fame was notorious, society did not visit -his 
sins too heavily upon his shoulders. *' 

Cecil’s sudden advent startled both occupants of the room. 
The girl looked at him in astonishment. “ Your pleasure, 
signor,” she said, as he bowed before her. 

“ I have come to see you on a matter of business,” Cecil 
answered, as he glanced coldly at the flushed face of tlie 
Italian. “lt»is connected with the Countess de Be 8 an 9 on, 
of the Villa Frascati. Doubtless you remember the lady ? ” 

“ Perfectly,” answered the girl, recovering her composure 
in some degree, before the sense of security the young English* 
man's presence lent her. 
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“My business is 'private and of importance/' continued 
Cecil, with a glance at the Prince, whose frowning brow and 
angry glance bespoke his feelings at this interruption. 

. “ In that case I fear I intrude,” he said, with an effort of 
courtesy, “ Farewell, signora, for the present; I shall give 
myself the felicity of seeking your presence to-morrow. The 
question of your journey to l^lilan demands your immediate 
attention.” 

The girl bowed coldly and without response, and as soon as 
they were alone turned inquiring/y to Cecil. “ I am glad you 
came,” she said briefly.^ 

“ I fear that gentleman was rather discourteous,” answered 
the young man. “ Is Signor Itosa not within ? ” 

“ J^’o,” she said, the flush dying out of her face now and its 
creamy pallor looking yet more delicate in the moonlight. 
“ It is not often he goes out at night, but he said he had 
business to attend to, and would be back in an hour. But 
pray be seated, signor ; you have a message for me from the 
lady at Frastiati, you say ? ” , 

“ Not a message,” said Cecil gravely. “ Have you not 
heard that she is dead 1 ” 

“ Dead ! ” exclaimed the girl in hoi ror. “ Great Heaven ! 
When 1 How \ That beautiful kindly lady dead ? Why, 
it is scarce two weeks since I saw her.” 

“ True ; nevertheless she is no longer alive. I wonder you 
have not lieard of her death ; but perhaps you live too 
quietly for the rumours and gossip of the outer world to 
travel to your ears. I have come to you on her behalf as 
well as on my own. Her sad and tragic end cut short her in¬ 
tentions towards yourself. It was^rom her lips 1 heard your 
history, it is from your own I seek its confirmation. I have 
yeason to think that the true secret of your birxh and life 
has been discovered.” 

The beautiful pale face flushed deeply. The girl looked 
with wide and wondering eyes at the speaker.^ “You, 
signor ? how should you know aught of me 1 ” She had 
risen froifi her chair, and stood before him surprised and 
uncertain. 

All het* past was so dim, all those sad years of her child¬ 
hood so hitter ; and the peace and calm of her life now 
seemed threatened by some strange and unaccountable 
disturbance. 

“ It is singular enough,” Cecil answered gently, “ and I 
will tell you as briefly as I can ; but I must have as ifluch 
help as your memory can give me. Do you remember aught 
of your life beffore you came into the charge of the Italian 
from whom your present protector saved you ? ” 
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“ Yoxt mean Gia*? she said, turning very pale. ‘‘ I cannot 
say 1 do. Everything seems indistinct and confused. 1 
have some faint memory of a kind face—of a little child- ** 

“A child! ” broke in Cecil’s voice. *‘Was she your 
sister?" . * 

The girl shook her head. I cannot remember vrhat she 
was. We lost each other, 1 think. Then came a long 
journey, and after that it was—Gia.” 

She shuddered as she spoke that name, and glanced round 
with sudden terror. “ He said I was his,” she continued 
presently, “ and I thought 5 was. My life was terrible till 
Marco saved me and brought me to Itome. 1 was disguised 
as a peasant-boy, and we lived in hiding here for full five 
years ; scarce stirring out, save at nightfall, and making 
acquaintance with none. I always feared Gia would dis¬ 
cover us. 1 fear it still, and Marco is so old now and so 
helpless. And of myself—[ know nothing.” 

Cecil looked at her with deep compassion. That singular 
likeness to Fdlise struak his notice was still 

more singular now as she stood there with her mournful eyes 
looking back to his face, and her bright soft hair glistening 
in the mellow light. 

“Sit there, and I will tell you all,” he said gently, and 
taking up the thread of that strange history which had first 
associated Vere Danvers with Valerie d’Egmont, he went on 
to trace step by step the events that had befallen the twin 
sisters. 

The girl listened with eager wonder. Her eyes never left ■ 
his face, her breath came and went with swift and sudden 
sighs. Link by link the chain of evidence grew clearer now 
to Cecil’s mind by the confession of the priest, than even by 
Fau^tine’s words. 

“ Then it was my—father—who gave me to Gia ? ” faltered 
the girl slowly as his voice ceased. 

“ I fear so,” answered Cecil. “ He certainly went to 
America without your sister or yourself, though he wrote, to 
say you were both under his care.” 

“And* my sister—you know her? Where is she now ! ” 
demanded the girl eagerly. 

Cecil’s brow clouded with the old anxiety and trouble. 

“ I grieve to say she has been taken from my oare. You 
both have an enemy, unscrupulous and cruel, and his 
secret machinations are more to m dreaded than any outward 
warfare. Your sister has been placed in a convent, and 1 
have every reason to fear that she will be forced to take the 
veil if 1 cannot discover where she is, and save her by some 
means. The Countess de Besan 9 on, your mother’s sister, as 
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I told you just now, can no longer assist me. You are 
equally powerless. My present determination is to send to 
England for the friend whom your mother appointed your 
guardian. As your father is now dead—which fact I learned 
from the priest—I am in hopes th*kt her wishes may at last be 
carried out. I scarcely think Pere Jerome's relationship 
will count for anything in the eyes of the law.” 

“ This priest, then, was related to my mother 1 ” 

He was her father. He nsarried before he took orders, 
and the Countess de Besan 9 on and your mother are both 
his daughters. Of course the i^lationship was a complete 
secret ail these years, only at last circumstances forced him 
to tell me the truth.” 

“ And does he know of me ? ” 

“ Thank Heaven, no 1 ” exclaimed Cecil eagerly. I hope 
he may learn nothing either. Once Lord Danvers is here, 
I shall feel you are safe. I think he will be a match for this 
wily priest, and his protection will be powerful enough to 
guard you.” ^ ^ 

“ You know him well, this English lord ? ” said the girl, 
looking eagerly at Cecirs changing face. 

“ He is the only friend I ever cared to possess,” answered 
the young man gravely. 

“But will he care to have me ; will he believe this strange 
story? We have no proofs to show; it is almost all conjec¬ 
ture,” said the girl hesitatingly. 

- “Our proofs are strode enough, I fancy,'* Cecil answered 
. smiling. “ The only thing I wish you to do is to keep this 
matter an entire secret until Lord Danvers arrives.” 

“ Even from Marco ? ” ^ 

“ No, certainly not. It is but right he should know. But 
this Prince, whom I found here, what of him ? ” 

■ “ I do not like him,** said the girl scornfully. “ He has 
certainly been very kind, and Kosa thinks he is unequalled 
for goodness and generosity. But 1 do not cai'e to accept 
benefits that lead to insult.” 

Insult 1 Then I was not mistaken in what I beard ? ” 

“ I do not know what you heard,” the girl said proudly. 
“He said he loved me; he has said that often. It is nothing 
to me. Only Kosa has accepted so much at his hands, and 
he is bent upon my appearing at Milan in opera, and the 
Prince has so much influence.” 

“I understand,” answered Cecil quietly. “But I think 
the Prince will not trouble you more. I will inform him 
how matters stand, and perhaps he will not be so ready to 
ignore an English peer, who is your guardian, as he has 
been to insult your present protector.** 
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Tlie girl’s cheeks flushed ; she rose to her feet eagerly, and 
her emotion* lent a yet more touching beauty to the fair 
young face, 

“How kind you have ^een to take all this trouble for 
me—for us,” she said ; “how can I ever thank you? It 
seems as if you had opened Paradise to my eyes. Oh ! if I 
could only meet my sister; it seems strange to think we 
are so nearly bound to each other, and yet are strangers. 
Do you think she is unhappy,'suffering, in trouble ? ” 

“I fear she is most unhappy,” Cecil answered gravely, 
“But if it lies in human^power to save her, she shall be 
saved. She is toe dear to me to be sacrified while I have 
life, or strength, or will left to prevent it ; and, hopeless as 
tlie tase looks, I have not yet given myself up to despair,” 

“ Is she—is she like me 1 ” the girl asked hesitatingly. 

“ She might be your double,” answered Cecil. “ It was 
that extraordinary resemblance which first attracted my 
notice. When I met you in the street that night—do you 
remember it ?—I thought you were F41ise. I called out her 
name,” 

“ Yes, I remember,” she answered with that lovely blush 
rising again to the transparent skin ; “ and I was alarmed ; 
and then you came here, the woman told me. Oh, signor, if 
1 had but known-” 

Cecil rose and held out his hand. 

“It matters little now,” he said. “We have arrived at 
the truth all the same, only-” 

His voice broke suddenly. He remembered that night, • 
that fatal night. If only he had seen the girl and spoken to 
her; if only an hour’s delay had kept himjfrom Faustine’s pre¬ 
sence, what difference might it not have made ! He forgot 
the presence of the girl; insensibly his thoughts drifted to 
that last interview with the woman whose love had been s6 
cursed by fate. He recalled, too, point by point the relation 
of her Qwn lips and the curious analogy and possibility 
which her words shadowed forth, and the evidence to which 
they had pointed. 

“ Will' you not stay until Marco returns ? ” said the girl 
gently. 

He started, remembering her at last. 

“ Not 'to-night, not to-night,” he said hurriedly. “ Tell 
him all I have said. With to-morrow I will seek him 
myself,” and Up left her hurriedly and abruptly, without 
another word. 

She went over to the casement and leaned there awhile, 
her eyes full of grateful tearg, her hes^t beating with rapid 
pulsations. How sweet and fair looked this new life that 
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was to dawn for her, that would sweep away all the horrors 

and darkness of her childhood, the troubles of her youth, as 
the sun’s rays sweep away the shadows of night 1 ” 

“ How good, how kind, how lipble he is 1 ” she murmured 
softly. If it had been to his guardiailship my mother had 
left us-” 

She checked the thought .with a sudden sigh, then turned 
swiftly to the opening door. It was Marco who entered, his 
face looked ghastly, his frame was trembling. The girl flew 
to his side and drew him to a se^t. 

“ What is it ? What has happened ? ” she asked in alarm. 
He sank back in the chair and grasped her arm, 

I have seen—Gia,” he said. 


BOOK VI 


CHAPTER I 

Who hath known the pain, the old, old pain of earth, 

Or all the travail of the sea, 

Who hath known, who knoweth, oh gods! not we. 

It was close upon midnight. The night was dark and still, 
and under the arching trees the owls hooted, and the bats 
' flew by, and the straight slim poplars threw strange shadows- 
on the road. 

Across those shadows fell from-* time to time the moving 
figure of a woman. She walked slowly and wearily along, 
and her black draperies were dusty and travel-stained ; the 
face on which the mi^^ight fell was white and anxious; she 
started at every sOMfr'-bf’ the rustling foliage or moving 
wings. ^ •' 

“.Such an endless way—such an "’endless way,” she was 
saying to herself. “ Shall I ever reach it T” , 

Fatigue overcame her at last. She staggered aside from 
the great high-road and sat down under the poplar trees, 
and resting her head against the stem of one, fell asleep for 
very weariness. It was full dawn when she awoke. She 
started to her feet, and looked about her frightened and 
perplexed. The sun was gilding the hills in the distance, a 
faint tinkle of bells reached her ears, a welcome sound 
enough, for it spoke of some peasant’s passing cart, such as 
had already borne her on part of her weary journey towards 
Paris. She moved towards the open road again and saw a 

u 
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luiiii driving Lis horaes slowly along, the belld of their harness 
jingling at every step, and his cheery voice urging them 
forward in the country patois that had so odd a sound to her 
eats. 

She went towards; him thnidly, and he stayed his horses 
and looked with evident wonder at the slender figure in its 
quaint black draperies, and the piteous eyes that gazed so 
appealingly up to his own. 

“Paris! Oh, it is many leagues farther,” he said, repeating 
lier question. “ L)o you wish to go there ? Why do you not 
take the railway ! There iS a station there, half a mile to 
the right. You could be in the city in three hours* time.” 

“ I cannot. I have no money,” she answered despondently. 

“ No money ? Ah, that is bad,” the man said, looking at 
her with renewed curiosity. “ Have you come from far 

“Yes,” she answered briefly. “I have friends in Paris 
whom I seek, and I must get there to-day.” 

“Will you let me take you as far as I go ?” said the man 
kindly. “ You look tired, and the 'w^y is long. You are- 
quite welcome if ySu care to come.” 

She looked up at him gratefully, “ You are very kind,” 
she said. “Yes, lamhmeed weary ; but 1 have no money. 

I do not need payment,” he answered roughly. “ Come if 
you will. It will at least save your feet some of this rough 
road.” 

She mounted the cart without further objection. Her one 
great longing now was to get to Paris. She felt she could 
never be safe until the vastness of the city had shut her in 
■from the pursuit she dreaded. 

The escape from the c^onveiit had been managed at last 
with the aid of Socur Stephanie ; but though free from its 
walls, she feared greatly that Pore Jerome would not rest 
until he had tracked her. Without money, without friends, 
without knowledge of the place to which she was directed, 
yet still the spirit within her was strong enough to bear all 
perils and oppose all obstacles. The peasant, as he drove 
along and cliattered to his horses and cracked ^.his whip, 
looked ‘at her with evident curiosity. He tried to question 
her, but her answers were too guarded and too brief to give 
him any satisfaction, and so he gave tip the task as hopeless : 
but, bekig a kindly-natured man, he was glad to be of some 
service to one apparently so friendless and so poor. 

When the noonday sun was bright and hot in the cloudless 
sky, the man drew up his horses before a little roadside 
tavern. “ I go no farther,” he said to the girl. “ You had 
beat rest here awhile. The woman is a friend of mine, she 
will give you some food and a draught of wine. You look aa 
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if you needed some. Payment V Pooh ! “that is of Ao matter. 
When you have found your friends, you ^ can* pay me then. 
Cdme, enter ; this heat is bad for you, and you can reach 
Paris by nightfall even if you rest here fora couple of hours.” 

■, Gratefully an<l thankfully sHe accepted the kindly olFer. 
The man was as good as his word. Behind the auherge was a 
little garden : a small, shady, fragrant place, with taldes set 
under the trees, and seats Scattered ahout, and the scents of 
roses and the June sunshine everywhere. Her tired eyes 
took in the pretty homely scene with a sense of intense 
relief, and she sank back on oifb of the rustic chairs and felt 
the breeze softly stirrhig among the drooping leaves above 
her head. The woman spread a clean linen cloth on the 
wooden table, and brought her food and wine, and chattered 
in a pleasant kindly fashion, and waited on her as on an 
honoured guest, and when she had finished her meal, led her 
to a small but clean chamber in the upper storey of the house, 
and bade her lie down and rest till the heat of the day was 
over. • ^ 

She was so utterly spent and weary that she fell at once 
into a deep dreamless sleep, and.only awoke at sunset. She 
started up, alarmed at the lateness of the hour. It would be 
night when she reached Paris now, and she knew nothing of 
the way that led to this street where Soeur Stephanie had 
said some humble friends of those old days of her early life 
, had lived, and with whom she hoped to find shelter until such 
.time as she could write, or acquaint Cecil with her escape. 

She bathed her face and arms and shook the dust from her 
clothes, and then went down the narrow w’ooden stairs. The 
woman met her there, and greeted her kindly. 

“ After all, you need not walk,” she said. “ A neighbour 
has just called in, in passing, and he is carrying eggs and 
■ butter in his cart, and goes straight to Paris, He will drive 
^you if you like.” 

Hi! You are most kind,” said the girl gratefully, “lam 
very weary .still, and should be glad to accept your offer, 
but— 

“ Oh, I know what you would say,” interrupted the good 
woman cheerily. “ That is of no account; we do not seek 
for payment. It would be hard indeed if one could not do a 
kindness for another without looking what it wiTl bring of 
benefit. You are but a child, and in trouble, and alone ; and 
I am a childless woman. 1 wish I could seyve you in some 
better way. You are sure you will find friends in Parirf ? ” 

“ Yes,” said thegirJ, her face brightening, “ Once there I 
am quite safe.” 

“ mudoiu wil^ take you aa £a^ aa the f 
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continued the woman. “Have you any idea in what direction 
your friends live ? ” 

The girl took a small folded paper from her dress, and 
read out: “ Bue des Murs. de la Boquette, near P^re la 
Chaise.” ' 

“ I will tell Baudoin to direct you,” said the woman. “ I 
know nothing of Paris myself.. It is a great, wonderful 
city, and wicked— ho they eay. ^But Baudoin knows ; he has 
relatives there, and takes his eggs and poultry every week to 
the great Halles Centrales. I will bid him direct you ; and, 
if you will pardon the liberty, might I not lend you a cap 
such as the peasants wear ? You would attract less notice in 
the streets, and your face is a fair one, and you are so young, 
and there is no one to protect you.” 

FfSlise accepted the offer unhesitatingly. Any disguise 
was welcome to her in her great dread; and arrayed in the 
snowy cap and apron lent by the woman of the auherge, she 
left the little place, and set out with many grateful thanks 
on the last stage of her journey. « 

“ If Cecil were to see me now,” she thought to herself as 
the cart jolted along over the hard and stony road. “ Oh, if 
he only Icnew—if I could only reach him ! ” 

The intense longing made her faint and sick. So great a 
dread was always on her now lest something might happen, 
lest she might have 'been tracked, lest the people to whom 
she bad been directed in Paris mi^ht not be found, and she • 
should be homeless, roofless, alone, in the great city. 

■ The way seemed very long, the progress very slow. 

Women were working in the fields, cattle were browsing 
in the grass, children played by the streamlets and under 
the shade of the full-leaved chestnut trees. Little villages 
lay scattered about among the woods and under the shelter 
of the green hills ; and when the stars began to come out one' 
by one, she saw at last a shining circle of lights glittering in 
the distance, and heard the welcome words for which she 
had been longing ; 

“ Tiem^ mad&ntoiseUey voyez done, dest Paris,^' The blood 
flushed her face, she forgot all weariness and languor and fear. 
It looked so near to her, that beautiful diadem of light, and 
within its radiance were hope and shelter at last, xfpon the 
way she had been in fear of every passing figure, of every 
curious eye that rested on her face. Once in that labyrinth, 
ODcq a unit in the vast crowds that filled those brilliant 
streets, and she would be safe. 

But near as the city looked, it was a long, long time before 
they were in its midst, and it seemed to her aa if the horses 
crawled with ever-increasing slowness through the glittering 
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boulevards and dazzling streets, that were thronged with 
pleasure-seekers, and filled with moving crowds. 

“ This is where I stop,” said the man suddenly as he drew up 
.his horses. “ M^re Pomponnet gaid you wished to go towards 
La Poquette. It is a bad neighbourhctod to seek at night.” 

“ Oh, I am quite safe, I have no fear,” said the girl 
eagerly as she sprang to the ground.. “You have been very 
kind, I shall not forget you.. Is this where I may find you 
at any time ? My friends will wish to thank you also, I am 
sure, for the service you have gendered.” , 

“ You are heartily .welcome,” he answered ; “ and if you 
don’t think you can find the way, and will wait till I put up 
the horses, and have some supper-” 

“ Oh no ! oh no I ” she cried eagerly. “Indeed, I have no 
fear. I can find my way if you direct me, and every moment 
is of consequence.” 

“You must go straight along till you come to the Boule¬ 
vard Kichard Lenoir,” said her director. “ You will reach 
the Place Voltaire ; \o its east is the Bse de la Poquette. 
You will see the prison on the right ; the street you want is 
somewhere near there. I cannot direct you more nearly.” 

“ A thousand thanks,” said the girl eagerly. “ I am sure I 
can find the way. Good-bye, now ; you will find I shall not 
forget your kindness.” 

“ Kindness ! Grand) chose^ fa,” muttered the man, as he 
* watched the slight graceful figure moving rapidly away, with 
' the eager step of youth and exultation. “She has a fair 
face and is of gentle biil^b, 1 am sure. I wonder what she 
does in Paris alone 9” 

Straight on through the crowd* that thronged the streets, 
})ast the lighted cafes and noisy multitudes, the girl took her 
. way. She had no fear, though men looked eagerly at her face, 
and sometimes spoke to her, as the crowd hemmed her in. 
With rapid steps she moved on in the direction she had been 
told, and it was only when she came to the poora.nd dingy 
neighbourhood where the massive edifice of La Poquetto 
towered *in frowning grandeur, that a pang of ^par struck 
her heart. 

The street was poor and narrow, the people looked dirty 
and squalid, the shops were of the wretcheaest description. 
She looked up at the wall and saw she had re*ached her 
destination, and went slowly up the dirty narrow way called 
Pi,ue desMurs de la Poquette. No. 7 was the house written 
on her card. It proved to be a shoemaker’s stall. old 
man sat within : he was hammering away at the sole of a 
pair of coarse* working boots ; an ill-looking man, in a tattered 
plouse, was leaning against the doorway smoking. 
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The girl put'her question very timidly to the shoemaker. 
He paused in his work, and looked up at her in surprise. 

“Monsieur M^vert? No, he does not live here—he left 
two years ago.” t ' 

The girl’s heart sank; she stood there trembling and 
dispirited. What to do next she could not think. 

The man in the blouse took his pipe from his mouth and 
spat on the ground, and looked Vith bold, rude eyes at lier 
face. 

“ Can I assist you, ma jolie pHite ? ” he asked. “ You seem 
a stranger to Paris.” * 

“ Thank yon, no,” she answered, shrinking back from his 
gaze, and with a sudden sense of dismay and terror upon her 
at the thought of her position. “ You—you do not know, I 
suppose, wliere Monvsieur Mevert went when he left here ? ” 
she questioned timidly of the old shoemaker. 

He shook his head. 

“ N<y; I have no i^ea.” 

She turned away with paling lips ; the movement brought 
her face to face with a dark foreign man, approaching the 
little stall. He looked at her with a curious intentness, then 
passed on and spoke to the shoemaker. An instant after, she 
heard the sound of rapid steps, and glancing round, saw him 
hurrying towards her. He took off his cap and spoke to her 
eagerly, and with something like fear, or so she fancied. 

“ Your pardon, mademoiselle. You were seeking for 
Monsieur Mevert. May I ask who sent you to him ? ” 

‘She drew* back a little frightened, and not knowing whether 
to resent his question as an^impertinence. The man guessed 
her feeling and spoke again. 

“ Believe me, T ask from no idle curiosity. There is but 
one person who could have known that Jules Mevert lived 

here. If you come froni—her-” 

His voice broke, his olive face grew pallid, his eyes had a 
strange, beseeching, hunted look, that frightenedvthe girl. ^ 

“ I was directed to him by one whose name I cannot give 
you,” she Said coldly. “ But if you knew Monsieur Mevert 
you may know also something of where he is now.” 

The man shook his head. 

“ I know nothing of his present address,” he said. “ And 
I suppose you are right not to trust me, only—oh, Heaven, if 
it should be frpm ,her I Tell me but one thing. Is it a 
woman who has .sent you thither 

“ Yes,” answqrq^ ^pliee, growing more and more alarmed 
by his excited manner. 

“ A woman, and-h^r name—was itCarlotta Rosello ?” 

“ yes,” she faltered, “ Do you, then, know her, monsieur 1 
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“ Know her ? Santa Vierge ! Know her ? Xell me of her ; 
is she well t is she happy ? when did you see her last Ob, 
my child, my child, why is it not yourself who has come to 
jne ? ” • ^ 

“ Your—child,” faltered Felise in wonder. “ Are you, then, 
Carlo Rosello ? ” 

He started and glanced round as if in teiror. “ Do not 
speak so loud. Yes, I am be, and the woman who sent you 
thither is my child. I have not seen her for years. Oh ! 
tell me of her. She is weii and fair and happy ? She 
remembers me—say 

The impetuous words died suddenly off his tongue. Some¬ 
thing in the girPs face seemed to alarm him. • 

“ Will you come into my room 1 ” he asked hoarsely. “ It 
is a poor place enough, but you will be safe. You can trust 
me, and my heart is hungering for news of my child. Here, 
I dare not speak all I would. Will you come ? ” 

The girl bowed h^r head, and followed him without* a word 
It was indeed a wretched place to whidfc he led her, but slie 
scarcely noticed that. She too was greatly agitated. What 
would this man say when he heard of his daughter’s fate ? 
He seemed quite unconscious of it a.s yet. 

“ Now tell me,” the eager voice entreated. “ She is with 
friends, I am sure. That is all I know. Where is she ? ” 

‘‘ She is at the convent of ‘ Le Cceur Sacre,’ near Brest,” 
said Felise. 

“ In a convent. I knew nought of that. Stay— she is not— 
oh. Heaven, no, he could never have deceived me thus. Child, 
speak, tell me— what is she ? ” 

“A nun,” answered Felise* quietly. “Did you not 
know ? ” 

Hie face grew cold and white, but a terrible lurid light 
leaped up into his eyes, and his hands clenched like a vice on 
the chair by which he stood. “ A nun ! lost to me—buried 
alive. May all the devils in hell curse the soul of the villain 
who has deceivAl me ! ” 

And like a stone he dropped down at the feet of the 
terrided girl. 
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CHAPTEE II 

0 JUSTICE 

There are bad thotghts in me; 

Host bitter fancies biting me like birds * 

That tear each o\^^i.m—Chastelard, 

In the salle d^attente of the Gg-re de Lyon a group of people 
-were waiting till the opening of the doors allowed them to 
get to the platform, l>y which stood tlie express for Rome. 
Among them was an Englishman, pacing to and fro the room 
with tne impatience and intolerance of his countrymen—at a 
novel custom—expressed in every line of his face. As he 
glanced over the sub-divisions of the compartment where the 
intending travellers were patiently awaiting release, his eye 
fell upon two persons who had just entered that of the 
second blass. c * 

He stopped in his walk as if suddenly arrested, and gazed 
eagerly at the face of a girl, who stood beside a dark foreign- 
looking man. She was dressed in black, and closely veiled ; 
but the momentary glimpse of her face had recalled a memory 
that he felt he must satisfy. He watched her and her com¬ 
panion with mingled feelings of wonder and curiosity, and, as 
the doors were thrown open and the throng at last released, 
he managed to get close beside her as the man hurried her 
along to the train. They stopped before a second-class 
carriage. 

For an instant the Englishman faced the girl and spoke 
to her unceremoniously : “Mdlle. Fdlise, is it indeed you 
A strange cry, half glad, half fearful, left the girTs lips. 

“ Lord Danvers ? ” 

‘‘ Yes,” he answered somewhat sternly. “ It is you, then, 
mademoisejle. May I speak to you for a moment ? ” 

The cry of En voiture, en voiture^'^ sent eyeryohe rushing 
to their capiages. Lord Danvers held out bis hand to the 
girl. “ Get in here,” he said, and without an instant’s 
hesitation she obeyed, her companion following. The carriage 
was untenanted. The three passengers seated themselves ; as 
the door (Jlosed the girl threw back her veil, and*'' looked 
eagerly at Vere’s face. 

My lord,” she said hurriedly, “ you are surprised to see 
me hdte ? Ah! what must you all have thought of me, this 
long time ? ” 

*' “Thought?” answered Lord Danvers. “Well, we have 
searched far and wide for news of you—that I know, 
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Mr. Cecil has been distracted. As for ni^ mother—’— ; but 
these things are of no moment now. What is yt)ur explana- 
litm, mademoiselle?” 

The girl coloured faintly at the stern coldness of the 
questioning voice, « 

“ Ah, monsieurP' she said eagerly, “it was no fault of 
mine, believe me. I was entrapped, deceived, carried off to 
a convent in France, and theje imprisoned. I might never 
have escaped, if it had not been for the kindness of one of 
the nuns who contrived to let ipe out one night when the 
portress was asleep. She gave me an address in Paris of 
some former friend or acquaintance of her own. I have 
walked half the way, and been indebted to charity for food 
and aid, otherwise I should never have reached the bity. 
This gentleman is (the father of the nun who helped me to 
escape. 1 found him by accident at the address of her friends, 
I told him all, and he is going with me to Eome without 
delay. I thought I should find Monsieur Cecil there.” 

Lord Danvers glanced in evident surprise at the stringe- 
looking man who had been thus unceremoniously introduced 
to his notice. His appearance little pleased the fastidious 
taste of the Englishman. He saw a man of middle age, with 
a face delicately cut, but lined and haggard, and bearing 
marks of an evil and dissipated life. The eyes were dark as 
night, and had a strange, fearful, hunted look, as if ever in 
dread of the glances they met. The jet-black hair was 
thickly sprinkled with silver ; he wore a low broad-brimmed 
• hat, which he kept well over his face, and as he now met^ 
Lord Danvers’ calm and direct gaze, a sort of deprecating 
entreaty stole into his eyes. He bowed with a southerner’s 
grace. 

“Mademoiselle is quite safe with me,” he murmured. “I 
am taking her to her protector. I have business with liim 
myself.” 

“ Signor Rosello has an important communicationjto make 
to Monsieur ^ecil,” said Fdlise timidly. She felt odd, and 
strange, afld half fearful of Lord Danvers: he Iqoked so 
cold and stern. He did not even seem glad that she was 
free from the toils of her persecutors. 

After that one look which seemed to read the weak and 
vacillating temperament of the Italian, and form'’its own 
opinion thereon, Vere turned to F^lise. 

“ I wonder you did not come to England,” he said. “ You 
would have been safe with ray mother, and we could htive 
telegraphed to Cecil Calverley from Calsthorpe.” 

A low hoarse* cry cut short his words. It came from the 
Italian. Blanched with fear, trembling in every limb, he 
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cowered bacjc on the seat and covered his face with hands 
that trembled and shook as one in an ague fit. Vere *and 
Fdlise looked at him in amazement. The girl stooped towards 
him in soft compassion. • , 

“ Are you ill ? Can I do anything for you ? ” she asked. 

The man^s whole frame quivered as if under physical 
torture. For some moments he could not speak. Then 
he seemed to recover himself by a strong effort. The hands 
dropped from his white face. “ It was a sudden pain,” he 
said, laying his hand on hiselieart. “Pardon, mademoiselle, 
if I have alarmed you. I am better now. I will open the 
window with your permission and get some air.’^ 

He staggered over and leant out of the window, and let 
the warm summer wind blow on his face, while all the time 
the fear in his eyes never changed, and his heart beat with 
deadly sickness. 

The girl looked at him in wonder, and a little fear. Lord 
Danyers accepted his explanation, and seemed to feel no 
further concern in'bis sufferings. He was too full of wonder 
about Fdlise, too anxious to hear all that strange story of 
hers, which had held, crowded into its short space of weeks, 
events that might have coloured half a lifetime. They 
talked on of all that had happened, and then came the 
account of the news Vere Danvers had received from Cecil, 
and which had necessitated this hurried journey. Fdlise 
listened in trembling delight to the recital of her sister'^s 
discovery ; but the old dread and horror of the priest was so ^ 
•strongly rooted within her mind, that it embittered even the * 
joy of this new-found relationship. Lord Danvers tried his 
best to calm her fears, by^assuring her that her father’s deatli 
left him free to exercise the office of guardian as her mother 
had appointed, and that consequently P6re Jerome could do 
nothing in the matter. But the girl would not be convinced. 

“ When he came to me in the convent,” she said, “he told 
me tba#my father had left a will, appointing him. to take 
chai'ge of us. It appears my father died in San^Franci&co, 
and all his directions are known only to Pt>re Jerome.” 

The figure leaning by the window had slowly seated itself 
again, and with averted head and eager ears listened to the 
conver8§,tion. The trembling hands were still now, but the 
hidden eyes gathered a fierce and lurid light into their dark 
depths. 

JJJot a word escaped him. Hatred and revenge lent keen¬ 
ness to his hearing, and outwai'd calmness to his face. A 
terrible purpose was at work within his heart, and here, 
thrown across his very path,were the weapons'to serve his will. 
“At last, at last^” he muttered in hie teeth, and aU the 
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vague, shapeless thoughts grew into one sterji and over¬ 
mastering impulse. He turned impulsively to the English 
lord and laid his hand on his arm. 

That priest you speak of has#been t^e foe and tyrant of 
my life,” he said. “ I was his tool, his agent, the worker of 
much of his villainy. His secrets, many of them, are in 
my keeping ; I will place him in your power now. You 
are rich and powerful, and I am poor and crime-stained and 
desolate. I swore to him fidelity, and I gave it, and would 
have given it to the end, but h» has deceived me. He has 
broken his promise to the one thing I loved in this world. 
Your enemy and mine are the same, my lord. Well, yours 
shall be the triumph. That will he spoke of was scoured 
by fraud. It is in his keeping, true, but when he says it 
empowers him to act is guardian of those children, he lies. 
I liave seen tlie deed, my lord, and it gives their charge to— 
you ! ” 

“ To me! ” # > 

The ninn bowed. “This is but a titzle of his villainies, 
his schemes,” he said. “ I have kept silence long enough, I 
have lei a dog’s life at his bidding, and would have so 
suffered and kept silent'till the end but for—her. He shall 
learn that the worm he has crushed into the dust can turn 
at last; and were my vengeance but barren jxistice, yet 
pevertlieless should it be his reward now.” 

• Then there was a moment’s breathless silence. The train 
rushed swiftly on, the bright summer landscape flew by in 
a changing panorama of beauty. The glowing sunlight, the 
fragrant air, all these were unnoticed by those three so 
strangely met, one of whom toldj while the others listened 
to, a history too terrible almost for credence, the precursor 
•of a yet more terrible tragedy that was to follow. 

The long hot hours went by. With but slight pauses 
here and there, the express dashed on its way. ■* 

The soft dusk closed over the now altered landscape, the 
stars came out one by one, the night with its fragrance and 
beauty fell like a shadowy veil over the quiet and the peace 
of the sleeping earth. Wearied and spent by previous 
fatigue and the long journey, Fclise bad sunk tot» sleep on 
the pile of soft rugs and shawls that Lord Danvers had 
arranged. After a while he too felt drowsy,^and grew tired 
of looking out at the darkness and the shadows as the train 
whirled by. He leant back and closed his eyes, and in a 
few moments was as fast asleep as if he had been in his own 
bed in his own comfortable bachelor quarters in the Albany. 
TUe third inmate of the carriage alone did not sleep. 
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Sin-steeped, evil 'as his life had been, it yet had not 
hardened him into indifference. The remorse that .had 
haunted him since the last fatal deed he had committed at 
his. tyrant’s bidding, fastened on Ids mind afresh now. H.is 
victim’s blood seemed once' more crying in the silence of the 
summer night, for vengeance on a murderer. He shuddered 
as he thought of what the feelings of hia two companions 
would be did they know with whom they sat, did they guess 
^at the hand that had touched theirs was red with the 
foulest stain that ciime cari^cali its own I 

“ My life will soon be over now,” he muttered, looking 
out with blank unseeing eyes at the shining stars. “Ven¬ 
geance on him means justice for myself. Well, what of 
that*^? Has life been so sweet and fair a thing that I should 
care to live 1 and now he hns slain my one hope. Oh, my child— 
my child, never to see your sweet eyes smile on me, never to 
know that I can call you mine again, never to know that 
my life’s long martyrdom had touched its promised reward ! 
O G6d ! if he hadabut spared yon?^ 

He leaned towards the window and hid his face on his 
folded arms. The train was slackening speed, but he never 
heeded it. It stopped ; there came a flash of lights, a sound 
of voices. The carriage door opened and another passenger 
entered. Still lie never moved. The whistle sounded, the 
express dashed on. He sat there lost to all sense of time 
and place, forgetful of all save the brute longing of an 
intense hatred, the anguish that throbbed like living fire 
within hia veins as he saw how he had been trapped, foiled, 
deceived. At last he lifted his head a nd pushed back the 
hat from his aching bro^ The light from the dim lamp 
burning in the carriage illumined hia face. His eyes fell pu 
the figure of a man seated opposite to himself. 

There was a start, a hurried exclamation ; then in a 
second’s space he had sprung forwards and seized him by 
the throat with a grip deadly as hate, and lust, and unspar¬ 
ing fury could make it. 

“Fiend] devil! has hell sent you to me now?” he 
muttered in his ear ; for before him he saw hia foe. 

The priest’s hat fell off, he writhed impotently in that 
strong and terrible grasp. He had scarcely recognised his 
foe ere ‘he found himself attacked and pinioned, with 
neither power to move or cry. Maddened, bnitalised, 
drunk with longing for the vengeance Fate had thrust into 
his ‘hands furious with the memory of his wrongs, the 
Italian had but one thought—to slay his foe as his hand was 
at his thr()at, as the blackened face and starting eyes looked 
back to him with a horrible uulikeness to foce be kliew. 
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Those seconds seemed like years, so ihuch was ‘concen¬ 
trated into their brief passage. The priest made oiiet 
desperate effort at release, but he was no match for the mad 
and reckless fury of the man he had entrapped and ruined, 
Atf he made that frantic struggle,•he forged the body of his 
foe agaipst the carriage door. If its fastening had been 
imperfect, he could not remepiber then, that it was his own 
liand that had led the way to ^eath. 

It opened suddenly ! ^ 

With a faint gas]) of terror his opponent fell back into the 
black void of night, dragging him with him. 

A cry, wild and terriole, thrilled through the silence, as 
Felise started to her feet. The carriage door swayed to 
and fro. 8he had but caught a glimpse of a falling tigdre ; 
she only thought an accident had happened to the Italian. 
Her cry awoke Lord Danvers; but, scarce stopping to 
explain, she dashed open the glass at the side of the 
carriage and rung the alarm bell. 

In a moment all \fas tumult and qpnfusion. Vbices 
sounded, lights flashed, the ‘ panting engine hissed and 
steamed, a monster of arrested fury. Guards hurried up to 
the carriage where the fatal door was swaying on its hinges. 

“ An accident 1 Someone has lalleii out. He cannot be 
far,” shouted Lord Danvers. “For God*s sake search, and 
with speed ! ” 

• There was some voluble discussion, and then two men 
\Mth lanterns went down the line in the direction indicated. 

* Heads appeared now at all the windows. Volleys of ques¬ 
tions were shouted and answered by conjectures and rumours. 

It seemed an eternity till one ^ the men returned with 
the information that two men had been found lying on the 
rails ; one was dead, the other dying. It had been impos¬ 
sible to convey them to the train, so his comrade had gone 
for assistance to a farmhouse near by. 

“ Two men ! ** exclaimed Lord Danvers in amazen^nt. 

“ Yes ; and one of them, the one still living, was a priest. 
He was in*a bad way, but the other guard would qo doqJbt 
procure assistance at the farmhouse they had seen, and the 
men would be taken there. Meanwhile the train must go 
on. They could not delay longer. Information could be 
given at the next station. That was all to be done.** 

The door closed, the whistle sounded, they were off once 
more, Vere Danvers turned to the trembling girl beside 
him. “ A priest! ** he said involuntarily. • 

She looked at him. The same thought had come to them 
both. A shudder shook her from head to foot. 

Is it the justice of Heaven ? ** she murmured faintly. 
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CHAPTER III 


My consoience hath a thousand several tongues, 

And every toncue brings in a several tale, 

And every tal^condemns me for a villain. 

King Richard III, 

■ 

• 

It was nearly two hours before^; the train stopped at the next 
station, Modane. Lord Danvers had resolved to alight there, 
and give information to the authorities of what hud occurred, 
and then write or telegraph to C^ecil Calverley, to acquaint 
him with the cause of hia delay. He had thought a few hours 
might be lost by these measures, but no moie ; he had not 
1 eckoned, however, for the obstinacy and stupidity of foreign 
officials. The next morning he was politely but respectfully 
informed that he could not be allowed to proceed on his journey 
till the mysteiious murder had been thoioughly inquired 
ito. The Englishman, with all his nation's prejudice and 
ntolerance of foreign customs, fumed and chafed at tli^i 
lelay, but he found there was no help for it, and leaving 
BYlis© at the hotel, he was obliged to proceed to the little 
/illage where the two men had been conveyed, and where 
the priest was lying between life and death. 

It was in the full sultry heat of the summer morning that 
he found himself in a room of the little, white, low-roofed 
farmhouse, where, stretched in the last stage of exhaustion 
and with senses stupefied by bodily agony, lay the form of 
Pere Jerome. 

“ He takes heed of no one,” murmured the woman wh( 
was attending him." 

Lord Danvers came in and stood at the foot of the bed 


while the midsummer glory of the day fell about his hea 
like an aureole, and seemed to throw out the splendid heigh 
and vigour of his own form in contrast to that on which h 
gazed. old priest, with a placid gentle face, was knee 
ing by the side of the dying man, murmuring over praye] 
aii(l petitions which he never seemed to hear; prayers whic 
sounded to Vere Danvers' ear an awful mockery m such 0 


hour, when the perfidy of this closing life had found bi 
retributive justice, and the long record of crime and sin w 
drawing 'to an end at last. 

•***''^ 

“He has made a 

seems quite unconscious rjH^ ^ BM3785 

“ You had better read BrlMfet 









